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As I told you in concluding the past course, it is there that 
PVench civilization commences. Hitherto you will recollect, 
we have spoken of Gaulibh, Roman, Gallo-Roman, Frankish, 
Gallo-Frankish, civilization; we were obliged to mak(‘ use of 
foreign names which did not belong to us, in order to expr('ss 
with any fulness, a society without unity, without fixedness, 
without entirety. Dating from the end of the tentli century, 
there is no longer anything of this kind; it is nov,' with the 
French, with French civilization, that wc Iiavc to oectipy our¬ 
selves. 

Anil yet it was at this very epoch that all national and poli¬ 
tical unity was disappearing from our land. All books say this,, 
and all facts show it. It was the epoch when the feudal 
system, that is to say, the dismemberment of the people and 
of jiower, entirely jirevailed. At th(> eleventh century, the 
soil which we call France i.vois covered with jietty nation-, and 
ji 'tty sovereigns, almost strangers one to the other, almost iii- 
de])eiident of each other. Even the very shadow of a central 
got ernment, of a general nation, seemed to have disapjieared. 

How comes it that really French citili/ation and hi-tory 
comm“nces ('xactly at the moment when itwab almu'-t imjio— 
sibh- to di-'Coter a France? 

It i> because, in the life of nations, the cxteriml \i-ible 
unity, th.e unity of name and government, although importaiit, 
is i)()t tlie first, the mo-t real, not that which truly constitutes 
a nation. Tliere is n more profound, nioro ])owerful unity: 
that wlfieh results, iml from the identity of governnunt and 
destiny, hut i'rom the similarity of social elements, from thi* 
siniilarifyofinstitutions, manners, ideas,sentiments,langnagi s; 
the unity which reside.s in the men theniseh es whom tlie society 
unites t igether, and not in the forms of thf ir juiietioii; moral 
unity, in point of laet, far sii])erior to political unity, and 
^.hieh alone can give it a solid foundation. 

V> la’, it is at the cud of the tenth century that the cradle 
(f tids at once uniipie ami comjdex being, wdiiel: lias bi eomi' 
die I r'!ieh nation, is placed. She. reijuired many centuries 
and long etrorfs to extricate herself, and to }»roduee her-,i If in 
her simplicity i^Kl gr.uuh'ur. Still, at this ejioeh, hi reh menhs 
< Xi.-ti'd, and we Ik gin to oatc]i gllmjiscsof tlie work of tl'cir 
df velopmcnt. In tiie times r, liiehwe studied iji the Ja.st 
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course, fiom the fifth to tlie tenth oentiirj', iiudcr Chailc- 
luagnc, for examine, external political unity was often greatt r 
and stronger than at the epoch with wliich \vc are about to 
occu])y ourselves, lint if you go thoroughly into tiie matter, 
into the moral ‘■tate of the imm tliemselve=, jou find there is 
an utter absence of unity. The races are profoundly diflcr- 
ent, and even hostile; the laws, traditions, manners, languages, 
hiinviso dilkr and struggle; situations, social relations have 
111 ither gen'U'ality nor fixedness. At the end of the tenth 
and at tlie eo’unieiiceini nt of the eleventh century, there was 
no kinil of political unity like that of Charlemagne, but races 
began to ainalganiate; divirsityof lavr-s according to origin 
is no longer tlii' principle ol all ligi-lation. Social situations 
have acijuiicd ~oinc fixcdiu -.; iietitutioiii not the stnnc, hut 
tlnonghout analogous, the ii ndal institutions prevailed, or 
ricarlv so. ov< r all tlii" kind. In place of the radical, imjie- 
ri'lialile (livei-sity of the Latin language and the (leriuaiiie 
languages, two krnguagis hegan to he formed, the Homan 
Inignage of the south, and the Roman language of tlu iimtli, 
doubtlc's diHi rent, hut still of the same origin, of tire same 
(b-iiaetir, and destined one day to heeome amalgamated. 
l>i\(isity also began to be cllaced from the soul of mim, Iron 
I'liir moral evisteuee. The Gtrman is less addicted to his 
Cl im uiie ti'aditioiis and liahits; he gradually detaches him- 
si It' I'roni the past to belong to his jirescnl .situation. It is the 
same witlrthe Roman; he thinks less of the ancient empire, 
ol' its 1‘, 11. and of the sentiments v\ hieh it gave rise to in 
liiin. Ovi r eoiinuerors and con<iuered, the new, actual faet°, 
which arc (ommon to thi'in, daily exercise more influi nee. 
Tn a word, political unity is almost null, real diversity stiU 
very great, and yet athottom there is more of true irnitytliau 
ihi're li Is bi'cir for fiv e centuries. e begirr to catch glimpses 
ot till- (lenunts of a nation ; and the proof is, that from this 
(pot'll the tendency of all tliese social elements 'iM^oiijfiin, * 
ro assimilate and form themselves into great nias^^that is 
to say, tlie Icnihncy towards national unity, and tti«ncc 
low aids ]olitual unity, hecomos the dominant characteristic, 
tin great fict of tlie liistory of Fn uch •civ ilization, the 
giinial a: I comt'int fact around which all cur study will 
tnui. 
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The development of this fact, the trininph of this tciidi'iuy, 
has made the fortune of Franco. It is hy this es])ecially that 
she has outstripped the otlier nations of the continent in the 
career of civilization. Look at Si)ain, Italy, eten Ger¬ 
many: what is it that they want''. They liavc profres'cd far 
more slowly than Franco towards moral unity, towards tin* 
formation into a singhi people. Even there where moral 
tinity has been formed, or ne.arly so, as in Italy and Germany, 
its transformation into political unity, the birth of a general 
government, has been slackened or almost mitirely .sto])ped. 
Friince, more happy, arrived more r.apidly and more com¬ 
pletely at that double unity, not the only principle, but the 
only pledge of the strengtli and grandeur of nations. It ua^ 
at the end of tlie tenth century that it, so to speak, comnieneed 
its j)rogress towards this im|)ortant n'sult. It is, therefore, 
from this epoch that Frcneh'iivili/.ition rcadly dates; iti.s there 
that we may begin to study it under its true name. 

The feudal period, that is, the pei iod wlum the I'eiidal system 
■was the dominant fact of our country, will be the subject o!' 
the present course. 

It is comprehended between Hugh Capet and PIiili]i]ie d< 
Valoi'-, that is, it embraces the eleventh, twelfth, ami thir¬ 
teenth centuries. 

That these are the true limits, the career of the feudal 
system, it is eti.sy I think tp C'-tablish. 

The i)eculiar general character of feudali-m, as I hiive 
just repeated, and as everyone knows, is the di'i.iember- 
ment of the people and of jiower into a multitiule of )»tt_v 
nations and petty soviTcieiis; the absence of any nuiver-al 
nation, of any central government. Jjct n.s s( e the limits in 
which this fact is contained. These limits will ncee-sarily he 
l^osc of tlie feudal j'ci iod. 

We may, if 1 do not deteive myself, reeogiii-e tin in ( spe- 
^tijiy bysfhrec sjmptoms. 

1. To vvliat enemies did femliilism sneeumb? Who oppo.cd 
it in France? Two powers; royalty on the one hand, on the 
other, the commons. IJy royally a central g</veinm nt w;is 
formed in Fr^C(*; hy tli‘' commons w.is lonm d an uni\er-;il 
nation, wliieh grouped it.sdf around the eentr.d goveniiiieiit 

At the end of thi' tenth eentui-y, id};thy ami Ihe connnoiis 
■were not visible, or at all events scarcely vi-ible. At the 
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■commencement of the fourteenth century, royalty was the 
head of tlie state, tlie commons were the body of the nation. 
Tile two forces to which the feudal system was to succumb 
had then attained, not, indeed, their entire development, but 
a decided ])repondi>raiiee. Jly this symptom wo may then 
say that tliero the feudal jiei-iod, i)ro[)erly so called, stops, 
since the absence of any universal nation, and of all central 
poner. is its essential characteristic. 

Hero is a second symptom which assigns the saini' limits to 
the feiiilal period. 

From the tentii to tlie fourteenth century, wars, which 
Mere tlien the principal e\entof histoiy, June, at least tiio 
greater ])art of them, the same cliaracti ristie. ^ They are in- 
tej'iial, civil whrs, as it were in the bosom of feudalism itself. 
Jt is a suzerain \iho endeavours ^to acquire tlie territory of 
his vassals; vassals who disjuite among themselves certain 
jioriions ol thi- territoiy. Such appear to u«, with the excep¬ 
tion of the cru-ades, almost all the wars fif Louis le (Iros, of 
Philip August, S.ilnt Louis, and Philiiipe le Bel. It is 
Iroiii the V cry nature of the feudal society that their causes 
and (llects arise. 

With the fourteenth century the char.actcr of w.ar cli.inged. 
Then began the foreign wars; no longera vassal against suzerain, 
or vassal against vassal, but nation against nation, gov eminent 
tigainst governmcJit. On the accession of Philippe de Valois, 
the groat wars b( tween the Freneli and the End|i|^ broke 
out—the claims of the kings of England, not upoiBSiy parti¬ 
cular fief, hut upon the \v hole land, and iqion the throne of 
France—and they eoiitinued up to Louis XI. They were no 
longer liuidal, hut mitionai wars ; a certain proof that the 
feudal period sio]>ped at this limit, tint another society had 
already eoninieneed. 

L.astiy, if wo address ourselves to a third kind of indication, 
if we interrogate the great events whieli we are aeeusjmned, 
and w ith reason, to look upon as the result, as the exprei^Wfcof 
feudal society, we shall lind that they are all included i|a||^ 
the eiioeh of vvhicii we speak. The, crusades, that 
adventure of i'eudalism and its popular glftry, finished, 'W 
nearly linished, with Saint Louis and the thirteenth century^ 
vv'e hear afterwards but a futile echo of them. Chivalry, 
that poetical daughter, that ideal, so to speak, of die ‘‘e-f''"'' 
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system, is equally inclosed in tlie same limits. In the four¬ 
teenth century it was on the decline, and a knight errant 
already appears a ridiculous personage. Komaiitic and 
chivalrous literature, the troubadours, the trouveres, in a 
word, all the institutions, all the facts which may be looked 
upon as the results, the companions of feudalism, alike 
belong to the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries. 
That, therefore, is evidently the feudal period; and wlien I 
confine it to these limits, I do not adopt an arbitrarj^ purely' 
conventional classification; it is the fact. 

Now, how shall we study this cpocli? Wliat method will 
best make it known to us? 

It will, I ho[)C, be borne in mind, that I have regarded 
civilization as'the result of tivo gi’eat facts; tht development, 
on th(! one hand of society^ on the other, of individual man, 
I have therefore alw.ays been carelul to retrace external and 
internal civilization, the history of society and tlie histc'ry of 
man, of human relations and of human ideas, political history 
and intellectual history. 

"VVe shall follow the same method hci’c, we shall examine 
the I’eudal period from this twofold point of view. 

Troin the politiciil point of view, in confining ourselves to 
the history of society, we shall find from the tenth to the 
fourteenth century, as from the fifth to the tenth, two societit - 
closely bordering on each other, <tovetailed, as it wei-e, into 
one another, yi't essentially distinct: the civil society and tlss 
religious society, the church and the state; w'c shall study 
them separately, as we have hitherto done. 

Civil society is to bo considered, iirst, in the facts which 
constitute it, and ivdiich Show us what it has bi'en; secondly', 
in the legislative and political movements which emanate 
from it, and upon which its character is imprint(‘d. 

The three great facts of the feudal period, the thr<‘e facts 
whose nature and relations comprehend the history of civili¬ 
zation during these three centuries, are—I, the possessors 
of fiefs, the feudal association itself; 2, above and by the side 
of the feudal association, in intimate relation with it, and yet 
Tepo.sing upon other principles, and applying itself to create 
a distinct exi.stence, royalty; .3, below and by the side of 
the feudal association, also in intimate relation with it, and 
yet also reposing upon other principles, and labouring to 
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,<-(“l>iir.i!e itself, tlio <'oinmons. The history of these three 
faeii, and of their recliirocal action is, at this epoch, the his- 
tiirv of chil society. 

\Vitli ref^ard to the written monuments that remain to us, 
there are four principal ones: two collections of laws which 
jiieih rn learning, wrongly I think, w'ould call codes; and two 
work', of jurisconsults. The legislative monuments are— 
1. 'I'lie collection of the ordinances of the kings of France, 
niul (■■'i)(*eially tlie aft/blissemcnts of Saint Louis. 2. Ilis 
of the Frank kingdom of Jerusalem, drawn up by 
(ad a- of Godefry do Bouillon, which reproduce the image of 
tl.e i< iidal society more completely and more faithfully than 
a;. >• oliier document. 

'I’he tw-o work-, of jurisconsults are—1. The Coutume de 
III ti/. rrisis, by Beauinanoir. 2. The Trade de Vimcicn7ie 
.I'lin^jiruddu'i' dts Trajifyais; on Clo/iseilt ami Ami, by Pierre 
de I'diilaino'. 

1 ■'hall .itndy w ith you these monuments of the feudal legis- 
1 iti'in a' 1 have studied the barbarian laws and capitularies, 
Ijy can fully analysing them, and attempting to thoroughly 
(•(jinpn li( nd their contents, and to exactly und(;rstand their 
n.itur,'. 

From civil society we shall j)ass to religious society; we 
v'lall consider it, ai we have alr(*ady done, 1. In it'clf, in it^ 
ju'cnliar and internal organization. 2. In its relations with 
civil '■o'-i.'ty, with the, state. 3. Finally, in its relations with 
tlie e.Nternal government of the universal church—that is, 
with i)aiiacy. 

Tlie lii,story of society, if I do not deceive myself, will thus 
be completed; we shall then enter into the history of the 
human mind. At this epoch it n'&ides in tvv'o great facts, 
two di.-,linct literatures: 1. A learned literature, written in 
Latin, addressed solely to the learned classes, layer ecclesias¬ 
tical, and which contains the theology and philosophy of the 
time. 2. A national, popular literature, entirely in the vulgar 
tongue, addressed to the whole community, particularly to 
idler.s and to the lower classes. Whosoever neglects either 
of these LWO faei.s, vvdiocver does not thoroughly understand 
these two literatures, who does not see, them marching abreast, 
rarely close to each other, rarely acting upon one another, 
but both powerful and liolding an important place, who does 
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not see all this, will heave hut au incomplete and false idea of 
the intellectual history of this epoch, of the state and prog re s 

of mind. 

Such, in its whole, is the plan of the present course. 

Here, most assuredly, is a vast Held oi)ened to our study. 
There is here enough long to excite and nourish learned 
curiosity. But is so great an epoch of our history—is Fi.uiee 
in the rudest crisis of lier development—in a word, the middlii 
ages, are they with us a mere matter of learning, a meie 
object of curiosity? Have we not the most uni\ersd and 
pressing interest in thoroughly understanding it? Has the 
past no other value attached to it than for erudition? has it 
become totally foreign to the present, to our life? 

Two facts, if I mistake not, two contemjmrary visible fads, 
prove that such is not the case. 

The imagination at the* }>resent day is evidently gratified 
in carrying itself back towards this epoch. Its traditions, 
its m.anners, its adventures, its monuments, have au attraction 
for the public which cannot b<> mistaken. AVe may, upon 
this subject, interrogate letters and the arts: w(‘ may open 
the lii.-tories. romance, jxiems of our time; we m;iy enter the 
furnitun* and curiosity .‘■hops; everywhere w(' shall see tlie, 
middle age'- cultitateil, re[)rodiiced, occupying the thoiicht, 
•amusing the taste of that portion of the )>ublic which l.us 
time to spate for its inttdlcctual wants and pleasures. 

At the same time there is inanih ^ted, on the jiart of ■••li.ie 
enlightened and honourable men, .sinceri' friends ti> tie’ i .ii'ii- 
ing and progress orhunianity, an increasing averfit.n to',.,:i Is 
thi.s ejtoch and till which recals it. In their eves, those wlio 
there stek iiisjtirations, or merely poetical jdeasure, cany 
Jiteiature back towards barbarism; in their eyes, tho-c who, 
from a political ptant of view, and amidst tin enonm its i,..!--) 
of error am! oi' ev il, .‘,eek to find in it anything of cood, tl o'c, 
whether tiny wi.-li it or mtt, favour the system of d, sp(,ti-‘i!i 
and privilege. These unreleiitiug enemies of the middle 
.iges de])lorc the hliiidness of tli<‘ pultlic who can take tiny 
])h'<a.sure i;i going bat k, merely in iinimination, amidst tliosi* 
barbarous aces, and stem to jirctlict, if tiiis di -potisoi coii- 
tinueSj.the return ol'al) the ab'Urditic.s, of all the ivib, vvliiclt 
then weighed tip.m nation'. 

'rid'cler.r'y prov' ■ that the middle ages ar" quite other 
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than a matter of Icaniinfr to us; that tlu-y conc'-pond to 
intcrc^'ts more real, more ^lirect than those of historical (erudi¬ 
tion and criticism, to sentimonts more general, more full of 
life than that of mere curiosity. 

JIow can we be surprised at this? The twofold fact which 
I spoke of is exactly tlie result, and as it were a new form of 
the two essential characteristics of the middle ace^, the two 
facts by which that epoch has held so great a place in the 
iiictory of our civilization, and intluenced posterior ages so 
j'owerfully. 

On the one hand, it is impossible to ov(‘rlook the fact tliat 
there is the cradle of modern societies and ii'.anners. Thence 
date—i. Modern lanmiages, and e-])ocially our own. 2 . Mo- 
d( rii literatures, jireei'-ely in all that tliere is in them of the 
n ilional, tlie orieinal, of tin* foreign to all mere learning, to 
•ill imitation of other times, oi otla-r countries, o. 'i h(‘ 
ri at( r portion of modei'ii monument', monuments in wlii( h, 
l(ir many eonturie', tlie jieojile ha\e a"emhled, and still eon- 
tlmie to ii"emhle, ehnrehes, jiahiees, town-hails, woi'ksofai't 
■Old jiiiiilie utility ofe\(rykmd. - 1 . Almost all hi-torical fami- 
1.1'. l.imilic., who have plajed a jiart and placed tlieir name 
in the \aiions plui'cs of onr di'tiny. o. A large mimher of 
(.1 itienal e\ent', important in themselves, and tor a long tiii.e 
popular, the eru'ado'. ehiialry; in a 'word, alm("t eMr_>t!.ii a 
wliii h for eentnries has tilled and agitated the imagination of 
the hn .leji people. 

'I'liis is e\ i.lently the heroic age of modern nation', among 
other', of Fiance. M'hat more natural than its poetical atllu- 
iTiee a’lil attraction? 

Ky the 'ide of tins fa'd, howeier, we eneounter another no 
h'" ineontc'i.ihle: the social state of the njiddle age.s ivas con¬ 
stantly iii'iij'portahle and odious, and especially so in France. 
Xe\er (hd the cradle of a mitimi iiisj.ire it witli .such antiiai- 
thy; the 1 , ndal s_\-tern, its in-titulioiis and jiviiieiples, never 
ohiained tiiat nniiesilaling adlicsioii, the result of habit, ■whieli 
iiathm. luue often giM ii to tl.e very worst sjsttms of social 
( re.r.i/.ilion. F'raiiee constantly struggled to e'Cajie from 
till in, t 1 abolish ihetii. Vi hosoever dealt tln^'m a blow, kings, 
juri-eoiisults, the ehiireli, was s/metioiied and became j'oiailar; 
de-poti'in it'clf, when it s|.emed a means of deliverance from 
them, was acce[ fed as a henelit. 
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The eighteenth century and the French revolution hove 
been for us the last phase, the definitive expression of this 
fact of our history. When they broke forth, the social state 
of the middle ages had long been changed, enervated, dis¬ 
solved. Yet it was against its consequences and rccolh'ctions 
that, in the popular mind and intention, this great shock was 
more especially accomplished. The socic'ty which then pe¬ 
rished, was the society wdiicli the Germanic invasion had 
created in the west, and of which feudalism was the fir.st and 
essential form. It was, in truth, no longer in oxislencc: yet 
it was against it that the revolution was directed. 

But precisely because of this fiict, precisely because the 
eighteenth century and the revolution were the definitive 
explosion of the national antipathy to the social stale of the 
middle ages, tivo things were inevitably destined to happ('n, 
and in fact did happen: 1. Ji. their violent elforts against the 
memory and remains of this epoch, the eighteentli eenlury 
and the revolution would necessarily fail in impartiality towards 
it, and would not recognise the good which might b(‘ nn t w ilh 
in it; and it would in like manner overlook its jmetical cha¬ 
racter, its merit, and its attractions as t!ie cradle of certain 
elements of the national life, d’hc epochs in which the 
critical spirit dominates, that is to say, those which occu]>y 
themselves more esj)ecially with examining and demolishing’, 
generally understand but little of the poetical times, those 
times when man complacently gives himself to the impulsion 
of his manners and the facts which surround him. They un¬ 
derstand more especially little of what there is of tlu' true and 
poetical in the times against which they make war. G])en 
the writings of the eighteenth century, those at least which 
really have the cltaracter of the epoch, and contributed to 
the great revolution then accomplished; you will see tiiat the 
human mind there shows itself very litths sensible of the 
poetical merit of any social state much diilering from the type 
which they then conceived and followed, especially of tlie 
poetical merit of the rude and unrefined times, and, among 
those times, of the middle ages. The JCssai xiir Ic.i momrx et 
resprit des nntiom is in this way the most faithful image of 
the general disposition of the age: look there for the history 
of the middle ages: you will see that Voltaire incessantly 
applied himself to the task of extracting nil that is gros.s. 
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absurd, odious, calamitous, in this epoch. He was right, 
thoroughly right in the definitive judgnunit which he gave 
of gt, and in his efforts to abolish its remains. But that is all 
that he secs of it; he thinks only of judging and abolishing, 
in his Iiistorical writings, that is to say, in his works of 
jiolcmical criticism; for Voltaire has done other things than 
criticism. Voltaire was also a poet, and when he gave him¬ 
self up to his imagination, to his poetical instincts, he found 
impressions greatly differing from his judgment. He has 
s[)okcn of the middle ages elsewhere than in the Essai sur 
Ics mmurs ct Vesprit dcs nations, and how has he spoken of it? 

“ Oh! I’heurcux temps que celui de ccs fables, 

Des bons demons, des esprits fainiliers, , 

Dos farfadets, aux mortcls secourables! 

On I'coutait tons ces fails admirables 
Dans son chateau, pres d’lm large foyer. 

Le iH're et I’oncle, et la mere et la fille, 

Et les voisins, et toutc la famille, 

Ouvraient I’or.ille a monsieur I’aumonkf, 

Qui leur faisait des contes de sorcier. 

On a banni les demons et les fees; 

• Sous la raison les graces etouffees 
. I.ivront nos cocurs a I’insipidite; 

l,e raisonner tristement s'accredite; 

()n court, helas! apres la verite: 

Ah! crovez moi, I’errcur a son mcrite.” 

Voltaire is wrong to call the poetical side of these old times 
errtur; Poetry there doubtless associated herself with many 
errors; but in herself the was true, although of a truth very 
difi'erent from philosophical truth, and she answered to very 
legitimate wants of humtin natui’c. This incidenttd observa¬ 
tion, however, is of but little importance; what is necessary to 
be remarked, is the singular contrast between Voltaire the 
])oet, and Voltaire the critic. "J'he jtoot acutely feels for the 
middle ages inijiressions to which the critic shows himself an 
enlir(> stranger; the. one deplores the loss of those, impressions 
which the other ap[)lics himself to destroy: nothing, surely, 
Ix'tter manifests that want of political impartiality and poeti¬ 
cal sympathy in the eighteenth century, of which 1 just now 
spoke. 
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We are nowin the reaction against the teii'lency of the ago 
which preceded us. This fact is evidenced in the dinetioii 
now taken, at least for the most part, by historical studies, 
by works of general litei’ature following the public taste, 
and also in the indignation of the exclusive partisans of the 
eighteenth ccnturJ^ Is this indignation legitimate? Is the 
danger denounced from this reaction so great? is there any 
danger at all? 

In a literary point of view I shall not absolutely den} it. T 
would not say that there is not some exaggeration, soineliiing 
ot mania in this return of the imagination towards tlie iniddh; 
ages, and that good sense and good taste have not a lilth' 
.sutfered from it. The reaction, followed nith much tah nl, a])- 
pears to mo. Upon the t\ !iol(>. a groping rather than a regi nei a- 
tion. In my opinion, it proceeds from very distinguished men, 
sometimes sincerely in'])ir(*il, hut uhooftem devialeiti seeking 
a good \ein, ratlier than from ])eoj)le who ha\e found one, and 
are working it with oonridenee. lUit in tinth, in the .letiial 
state of society and mind, the evil cannot Ik eoii'.e \ ( rv 1 1 e. 
Are not publicity and eritieisin ahtays atliand in tic- liti rary 
world as well os in the jiolitieal voild, and alwa}--n nl, to 
render et erywhere the same sd-tieis, to nain, res^rani, to 
e.'Uihat, in line to pie\ent us front falling under the exclusive 
ilomination of a eoterl," or .s}siem? They do n,»l sp n-e tin- 
new school; and the jmhlie, thegtnuine and general jni’nie, 
while reeeithig it with gentleness, does not m cm di'jiosnd to 
become sulijeeted by it. It jndgvs it, and sonu-tinn s (vm 
rebukes it rather roughly. iS’olhing, tlieref'ii-e, sc( to un¬ 
to indicate that barharisiti is uhoiit to rts'in.c sway ov er 1 In- 
national taste. 

Besides, wo must take life where life manifests itsi-lf; 
the wind, from whatever (ptartcr it blows; lul'-nt, w In-n-v 11- it 
has pleased IL-aven to bestow it. For \\ e need :il-oi e ,-dl ll.ings 
in the literary world talen'- and 111'-. 'I’lie win i tliat cm 
happ'-n to U3 here is ininmliility and sti-rilit}. 

Is danger to political irnjiartiulity tin- eliaraeter of the 
reaction wliicli they dejilore? Tliis must h<- -aljsolutely denied. 
Impartiality wilt never he a popul u- fendein-}, the error of 
the masses; they are ginernc-d by simple, (-xclushn idi-.is and 
paS'iicns; there is no fe-irof their e\ni- judging too favourably 
of the middle ages a:id their soi i,d itaic. I’rcscnt interests. 
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jiMtional traditions in tliis respect preserve, if not all their 
jiotciuy, at least snflicient influence to prevent' all excess. 
'Dip impartiality which is spoken of will scarcely penetrate 
hclow th(j regions of science and of philosophical discussion. 

And what is it in these regions themselves, and among 
Ihe very men who most inquc themselves on it? Does it 
impel them in any way towards th(j doctrines of the middle 
ages? to any a])i)rol)ation of their institutions—of their social 
.state? Not in the least degree. The ]>rincii)les upon which 
modern societies rest, the progress and the requirements 
of reason and of human liberty, have certainly not llrmer, 
more zealous defenders, than the ]>artisans of historical im- 
jiartiality; tliey are first in th(i breach,, and more exposed 
tlian any others to th<! blows of llieir cnemie.s.* They have 
no esteem for the old forms, tin* fanatic and tyrannical classi¬ 
fication of feudal France, the work* of force, which ages and 
enormous labours have had .such difficulty in reforming. 
AVhtit they chiim is a full and free judgment of this pa^t of 
the country. Tliey do not believe that it was absolutely 
d( stitute of virtue, lib<“rty, or reason, nor that we are entitled 
to contemn it for its errors tmd fallings off in a career in 
which, even in the present day, after such progress, so many 
victories, we are ourselves advancing so laboriously. 

There is ev idcntly' therein no danger either for the liberty 
of the human mind, or for the good organization of society. 

Alight there not be, on the other band, great advantages in 
this historical impartiality, this poetical sympathy for ancient 
IVance? 

And lirsf. i' it nothing to have a source of emotions 
and pleasures opened to the imagination? All this long 
epo( h, .all this uld history, in which one hitherto saw nothing 
but absurdity and barbarism, becomes for us rich in great 
memories, in noble adventures, in events and sentiments 
in which v\e feel a vivid interest. It is a domain restored tc 
that need of emotion, of sympathy, vvliieh, thanks to God, 
imthiiig ean stifle in our nature. 'I’he imagination plays an 
immense part in the life of num .and of nations. In order to 
oeen]),v it, to sali.sfy it, an actual energetic ])assion is neces¬ 
sary, like that whieh animated the eighteenth century and 
tlie revolution, a rich and varied spectacle. The presonr 
■done, the pres“nt without passion, the calm and n'gnlar pie- 
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sent, does not suffice for the human soul; it feels narrow and 
poor in it; it desires more extension, more variety. Hence 
the importance and tlie charm of tlie past, of national tradi¬ 
tions, of all that portion of the life of nations in which ima¬ 
gination wanders and freely enjoys itself, amidst a space far 
more vast than actual life. Nations may one moment, under 
the influence of a violent crisis, deny their past—even curse 
it; they cannot forget it, nor long or absolutely detach them¬ 
selves from it. On a certain occasion, in one of the eplicmeral 
parliaments held in England under Cromwell, in that which 
took the, name of one of its members, a ridiculous personage, 
in the Barebonc parliament, a fanatic arose, and demanded 
that in all the offices, in all public establiflimeuts, they should 
destroy the archives, the records, all tlie Avritten monuments of 
old England. This was an excess of that fever which some¬ 
times seizes nations, amidst the most useful, the most glorious 
regenerations; Cromwell, more sensible, had the proposition 
rejected. Is it to be sujiposed that it AA'ould long ha\e had the 
assent of England, that it would truly have attained its eml? 

In my opinion, the school of the eighteenth century has 
more than once committed this mistalic of not comjirehending 
the whole of the part Avhicli imagination {days in the life of 
man and of society. It has attacked, cried down, on the one 
hand, everything aneii'ut, on the other, all Avhieii assumed to 
he eternal, history and religion: that is, it has scxuued to dis¬ 
pute, to wish to take from men the past and the fiityre, in order 
to eoiieentrate them in the present. The mistake explains 
it-elf, even excuses itself by the ardour of the struggle then 
on foot, and by the empire of the jiassion of tin' moment, 
Avhich satisfied those reijuiremeiils of emotion and of imagina¬ 
tion, imperishable in human nature, lint it is no less serious, 
and of serious consequence. It were easy to show the jiroof 
and effects of this in a thousand details of our contempora¬ 
neous history. 

It has, moreover, been made matter of complaint, and tvitli 
reason, that our history was not national, that wo were ni 
want of associations, of popular traditions. To this fact some 
of the fixults of our literature, and oxen of our character, have 
Ix'cn imputed. Should it then he extended beyond these 
natural limits? Is it to be regretted that the past should 
again Ix'come something for us, that xve should again take 
.some interest in it? 
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[a a political point of view, and in an entirely positive 
aim, this were a valuable advantage. The power of associa¬ 
tions in fixing and fertilizing institutions is very great. 
Our institutions are beneficial and powerful; they rest upon 
truly national interests, upon ideas which liave penetrated 
deeply into minds. Still they are young; they do not claim 
the authority of a long experience, at all events not of a 
long national exj)erioncc. It was in the name of reason, of 
philosophy, that they first appeared: they took birth in doc¬ 
trines: a noble origin, but for some time subject to the uncer¬ 
tainties, the vicissitudes of the human mind. AVliat more 
useful than to make them thus strike root in the past; to 
unite the princijiles and guarantees of our social order to 
principles half seen, to guarantees sought in the same path 
through ages? Facts are at present iiopular; facts have 
favour and cri'dit. WcU, let the institutions, the ideas which 
arc dear to us, be strongly estalilishcd in the bosom of facts, 
of the facts of all time; let the trace of them be everywhere 
found; let them everywhere reappear in our history. They 
uill thence derive force, and we ourselves dignity; for a na 
tion has higher cstei'm for itself, and has greater pride in 
itself, when it can thus, in a long series of ages, prolong its 
ilc'tiny and its sentiments. 

' J.a'-lly, another advantage, an advantage of an entirely dif¬ 
ferent nature, but no le-s considerable, must result to us from 
imjiartiality towards the middle ages, and from an attentive 
and familiar contemplation of that epoch. 

That the social reform which is brought about in our times, 
uiuh'j’ our eyes, is immense, no man of sense can deny. Never 
were human relations regulated nith more justice, never has 
the result been a more general well-being. 

Not only is si.eial reform great, but I am convinced that a 
correspondent moi'al reform has also been accomplished; that, 
])erhaps, at no epoch has there been, upon the whole, so much 
pi’opriety in Iiuman life, so many men living regularly, that 
never has less j)ublic force bi'cu necessary to repress individual 
wilK. Practical morality, I am convinced, has made almost 
as much progress as the well-being and the jp'osperity of the 
country. 

But under another point of view we have, I think, muck 
to gain, and we are justly I’cproachahle. We have lived for 
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lifty 3’ears under the influence of general ideas, more ami 
more acci'edited and powerful, under the weight of formi¬ 
dable, almost iiideseribable events. Thence has resultc'd a 
certain weakness, a certain efleininney in minds and in cha¬ 
racters. Individual wills and convic'lions want energy and 
confidence in themselves. They think with a eoniinon 
opinion, they obey a general impulse, they give w.ay^ to nu 
external necessity. Svhether to resist or to act, each has 
but little idea of his own strength, little confidence in his 
own thoughts. The individuality, in a word, the inward 
and personal energy of man, is weak and timid. Amidst 
the progress of general liberty, men seem to have lost tho 
proud sentiment of their ow'n liberty. 

Such were'not the middle ages; the social condition of 
those ages wiis deplorable; human morality veiy inferior, 
according to what is told to that of our linie.s. Hut iu 
men, individuality was strong—will, energetic. 

There were then few general ideas which governed all 
minds, few events wdiieh, in all parts of the territory, in all 
.situations, weiglied uiwn characters. The individual dis- 
jdayed him.s’elf ujion his ow'n account, according to his own 
inclination, irregularly, and with coniidenee; the nioi-al 
tiature of man appean'J here and then* with all its ambition, 
all its energy. A spi-ctaclo not only dramatic and attractivi's 
but instructive and useful; wbicb ofl'ers us nolbing to regret, 
notliing to imitate, but niucli to learn from, were, it only by 
constantly' recalling our attention to that wherein wi‘ are de¬ 
ficient, hy showing us what a man may do when he knows 
how to believe and to will. 

Such merits eertaiiily will justify the care wliieh we shall 
fake in our study ; and it will, I liojie, be .seen, that iu being 
just, fully just tow ard- this gn'eat epoch, there is for us no 
danger and .some benefit. 
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fJrr.‘*iM(y for the jiropn-essive fonnallon of tliD f« udd —Tt > 

'‘Hi'n for^rntjcij ‘•ocial fads form llidusjht*s l)jit lunl in 

ionnin'r tln-msohos uiidon'o many Mfi-^sitiKhs—Aiml;sis of the fei’dal 
sj'-tcin in i.s osscMlIal cl*irioiits. 'J'liov me tlireo in uninlxT: 1. The 
mitnn* of trn-iloiial projiovty; 2. Amd^^mhution of su'seni‘:>nly ami pro- 
; ‘1. nil lan ]iii al organization of the fe.ulal a‘‘*<oeintioii—State of 
K n Ilona] pri*j»* 11 \ fjom tlie nili to the ItHh eentniy—Oiimn niid mcaQiiig 
of the f, offiun —It is ^\non\motis vi;]i —ITistoiy-of 

t'f in fiohi ilie ''ill to the Jt'ili d’iifnr\ — iixmiiiiiation (*f the hvstem 
of Mont<-qni u eir ici nu:ig tlie legal gradation of the diualion of bene- 
—('I’HM'v of tie' ircreasi* i>f tlie minilHT of heneficos—Almost iJl 
landed p5o»jert\ In'eame feudal. 

1 I li.H Li'cii .'lunvii tlmt tliP, feudal i)(>ri(j(l embrace'! the 
‘■li‘\eiitli, Iwelftli, and thirteenth centurie.-!. llernri! eiitcrins^ 
u(Hin it. ladbre .‘-tiidyine it in it'elf and aeeordinir ti> tin! 
Ilian \\liich I Iiavc drawn nut, it i^ neee.-.iarv tiiat wc f-houhl 
iiave some di.'tinet idea of the oriijiii.s of feudaliMu; it is ne- 
ce-sarv to follow it, and to pre-eiit if to oiir minds in all 
tile variii'is ])liases of its jirogres'ive formation, from tlic fifth 
to the, telitli century. ^ 

I intentionally say, its progressive formation. Xo sront 
fact, til) j-ocialstate. make.s its ap[icaranc<‘complete and at oiicc: 
il is (iirmcd slowly, sm ce-'sively; it is tlic result of a multi¬ 
tude of dllfcrent I’.icls, of diilcrcnt dates and origins, which 
modiiV and comhine themselves in a liiousand wa}s beliire 
eon-titntino a v.-luile j'resentii'.o it-elf in a clear and sys¬ 
tematic form, r.'cchinp: a .special name and staintinjj tl.Tougli 
a loiij.'' lifi-. 

'Mils is sim]/h', so I'videnl a truth, lliat, at first siiiht. it 
erns n-e'es- to call it to mind; it is, however, necessary to do 
VOL. in. c 
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so, for it has been and is constantly forgotten. An historical 
epoch is generally studied when it has ceased, a social con¬ 
dition when it has disappeared. It is, then, in their entirety, 
under their complete and definitive form that that cjxich 
and that condition are ])resentcd to the niiiid of the ob¬ 
server or the historian, lie is easily led to sn[)[)ose that it 
has always been thus; he easily forgets that those facts, 
which he contemjdatcs in all their development, commenced, 
increased, and while increasing underwent numerous meta¬ 
morphoses; and he proposes to see, and ('verywherc s('eks them, 
such as he knew and conceived them at the time of their full 
maturity. 

Numerous and sarious errors arise from this inclina¬ 
tion, in thd lli^tory even of beings nhosc unity and wiiose, 
permanence is the greatest and mostAisible in the history 
of men. Why arc tliAv so many contrsidiclions and un- 
certaintic's concerning the character and moral destinies f)f 
TMahoinet, of Cromwell, or of Naiioleon? Why tliose ])ro- 
blems concerning their sincerity or hypocrisy, their egoi-m 
or i)atriotism? Because people want to sec tliem, as it were, 
.simultaneously, and as having co-(‘xistent in them dispositions 
and ideas vvhieli were successively developed; because they 
forget th.at, without losing tlieires.sential identity, they gri'utly 
and constantly changed; that the vicissitudes of their e\- 
ti'rnal destiny corresponded to internal nwolutions, often 
unseen by tin.ir eontemporarie.s, but veal and powerful. It 
they followed them step by stt'j), from their liv't a])pear- 
ance in the vv'orld until their death, if tiny were jiresent 
at that -eeret work of their moral nature amidst tlu' mobility 
and activity of their life, they would pereeiv(‘ many of tliO'C 
incoherences, those absupdities which surprise them, di'.i])- 
pear, or at lea^t become attenuated; and tin n oidy would 
they truly know and understand them. 

If it be thus in the history of individual beings, llu' nio-t 
simple of all, and whoso duration is so sliort, with how mufh 
more reason is it in tlie history of .societi( s of those general 
facts, so vast, so coinple.x, and wliieli extend throiigli so 
many eenturifts! It is here especially that tlunx' is danger 
of overlooking the variety of origins, the complication and 
slowness of loniialion. Wo have a striking example of this 
in the matter vvliie'i occupies us. Few historical pro- 
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blcins have been more diflbrently and eagerly debated than 
tliat as to wh(>ii and bow tlie feudal system commenced. To 
speak only of French scholars and publicists, Clianteretiu- 
Lci’evre, Salvaing, Brussel, de Boulainvillicrs, Dubos, Mably, 
Montesquieu, and many others: each forms a ditl'erent idea of 
it. Wlienco arises this diversity? It is that they have 
almost all proposed to find the feudal system entire even in 
its very cradle, to find it such as they see it is at the epoch oi' 
its full development. Feudalism has, as it were, entered at 
once into their mind; and it is in this condition, at this stage 
of its liistory, that they liave everywhere sought it. And as, 
notwithstanding, each of them has applied himself more par¬ 
ticularly to such and such a characteristic of the feudal 
.system, and has made it to consist in one particiliar element 
rutiier than nnollier, tliey have been led into immensely dif- 
I'crcnt ideas of the epoch and mode* of its formation; ideas 
which Tiiiiy be easily rectified and reconciled as .soon as 
jic.iple will con.scnt not to forget that feudalism took 
live eenturie.s in forming, and that its numerous elements, 
during this long epoch, belong to very different elements and 
origins. 

It is according to this idea, and never losing sight of it, 
that.I shall endeavour to trace the history of its progrc.ssive 
tie.niufion, rai)idly and as a jircparation to the study of 
feudali.sin itself. 

'I'o sueei'ed in this, it is necessar)'—first, to determine the 
])rineipal faet.s, tlie cs.-ential elements of this social condition; 
1 mean tlu; facts which properly constitute it, and distinguish 
it from all othcr.s. Secondly, to follow these facts through 
tlieir suecessi\e transformations, each isolately and in itself, 
ami in the junctions and combinations which at the end of five 
centuries resulted in feudalism. 

The C'.'cntial facts, the constituent elements of the feudal 
system, may, 1 think, be reduced to three. 

1 . The 2>articular nature of territoiial {iropcrty, real, full, 
hereditary, and yet derived from a su{)crior, inqio.sing certain 
per.'.f'iial obligations on its possc.-sor, under {)ain of forfeiture, 
in a word, wanting in that complete indei)eud(;nce which is 
now its characteristic. 

2 . The amalgamation of sovereignty with" property, I 
mean the attribution to the proprietor of the soil over all the 

c 2 
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inhabitants of that .-loil, of the wliole or nearly the whole ot 
those rights winch constitute what we now call sovereignty, 
and which ai’C now posses ^ed only by the government, the 
public ])ower. 

3. The hierarchical system of legislative, judicial, military 
institutions, which united the possessors of liefs among them 
selves, and formed them into a general society. 

These, if I am not mistaken, are the truly essential ani 
constitutive facts of feudalism. It would be eaNy to I’csolvi 
it into a larger number of elements, to assign to it a greatei 
number of eharacteriitii s; but these, I think, are the jirin 
cipal, and contain all tin* others. I shall therefore coniine 
myself to them, and '.nm them u{) by saying, that properly ti 
comprehend the progressive development of feud,disin,wc havi 
to studj'i first, the history of territorial property, that is, tin 
state of lands; secondly^ the history of sovereignty and of tlu 
social state, that i ■, th' slate of persons; lliirdly, the iiistiw^ 
of the pditieal system, that is, the state of institution-. 

I enter at once into the matter; the history of territoiia 
property will now occupy us. 

At tie' end of file t<‘nlh century, when feudalism wa- dc 
finitively eon-titnted, its territorial demei.t, as joti know 
bore the iiime Jl(f {Jii)diiin, feHiluni). A writer reph-t 
with .sen-e and learning, Brussel, in his Erd/iun de 
(/eneml di.-' aiir 11, 13, e( 14 sicdcs, .say-, that th 

word /?(/’(/()did not originally mean the land itsell 
the body oi to ■ d.nnani, hut only wluit in feudal language i 
called the ( n>iri> of tli ■ 1 nid, tliat is, its relation of dependi ne 
towards -n 'h or smli a suzerain: 

“Thus,” siys he, “ when king Louis ie Jeune notilii-s h 
a charter of tlie year I H)7, that count Henry of C'iiampagn 
has granted tin* //(/ of S.ivegny to Bartholomew', bishop ( 
Beauvais, it is o’llv to be understood fiom this, that eoui 
Henry had nited fh“ d< pendence of Savegiiy to the hisho 
of B ‘auvais; s , that tliis land which had hitherto been Iiel 
immediatidy from the count of Champagne was tlicaecforwar 
only to hold of iiim as a .siib-fief." 

I think th*t Bru-sel is mistaken. It is very iinprobaln 
that the mill" of leiidal jnojierty me nit at first only tl 
quality, the litribnti of tliat jiroperly, and not the tiling itsel 
When the f- c lind.- wl < h bceainc lief- wen- given it wi 
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not suzerainty alone which was conferred; the donors evidently 
gave the land itself. At a later period, when the feudal 
system and its ideas had gained some firmness and develop¬ 
ment, then they might have distinguished the tenure of the 
domain, have given one apart from the other, and designated 
it by a particular word. It may be that at this epoch the 
word fief was often used for the tenure, independently of the 
body of the land. But such could not have been the jirimi- 
tive meaning tXfeodum ; the domain and the tenure were surely 
originally confounded in language as in fact. 

1 lowever this may be, the word is only found at a late 
period in the doeumtmts of our history. It ajipears for the 
lir-t time in a charter of Charles le tiros, in 8b4. It is there, 
rejieated three times, and almost at the same epoCh it is also 
met with elsewhere. Its etymology is uncertain; many have 
been assigned to it. I shall point <5ut but two of them, as 
those alone which I consider jirobable. According to some 
(and this is the oinnion of most of tin* French jurisconsults, 
of Cujas among oth(>rs), the word feodum is of ijatin origin; 
it comes from the word //f/es, and means t!ie land in consi¬ 
deration of which jieople were bound to fidelity towards a 
siizcr.un. According to others, and esjiecially according to 
(ierinan writers,_/cof /<m is of (ierman origin, and comes from 
two ancient worils, of which one has di-.appeared from the 
German language-, while, the other still e.\i.st.s in many, par¬ 
ticularly in the English, from the word fi, reward, r<'- 
compence, and from the radical od, jirofierty, good-, posses¬ 
sion; so that /iof/ww/ means a properly gi\en in iveompeiice, 
by way of ))ay or reward. 

The Germanic origin seems to me far mon' pro-hahle than 
the Latin origin; first, becau-e of the very construction of 
the word, and next, because that, at the time when it tvas 
introduced into our territory, it was from Germany that 
it came; lastly, becniu", in our ancient Latin documents, 
this kind of property bears a different name—that of bene- 
feium. The word beneficium very frequently occurs in 
our historical documents from the fifth to the tenth century, 
and these evidently indicate the same couditioq of territorial 
property which, at the end of the eleventh century, took the 
name oifeodum. For a long time after this epoch, the two 
words are synonj-mous; so that irf the veiy charter referred 
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inhabitants of that soil, of the whole or nearly the whole of 
those rijchts which constitute what wo now call sovereignty, 
and which are now possessed only by the government, the 
public power. 

3. The hierarchical system of legislative, judicial, military 
institutions, which united the possessors of liefs among them¬ 
selves, and formed them into a general society. 

These, if I am not mistaken, are the truly essentiiil and 
constitutive facts of feudalism. It would be easy to resolve 
it into a larger number of elements, to assign to it a greater 
number of obaractcristits; but these, 1 think, are. the prin¬ 
cipal, and contain all the others. I shall therefore confine 
myself to them, and sum them uji by saying, that properly to 
eoraprehend the progressive development of feudalism, avc have 
to study: first, the liistory of territorial jiroperty, that is, the 
state of lands; seeondlyj' the liistory of sovereignty and of the 
social state, that is, tli.j state of persons: thirdly, the, history 
of the political system, that i.s, the state of institutions. 

I enter at onee into tiie matter; llie hi.story of territorial 
pro[)erty will now oeciijiy us. 

aVt tlio end of tlie tenth eeiitury, when feudalism was de¬ 
finitively eoii'-tituted, its territorial element, as you know, 
bore tile name oi' /irf' (fi'ixiirm, feiHlinit]. a\ writer replete 
witli sense, and learniii"', lirus.sel, in bis K.fitmcn dc I'li.sriffc 
general des Fiefs tutr 11, 13, et II sierles, .sa 3 's, lliat the 
word Jl(f (f 'l'linn) did not oritriiudly mean llie l;md itself, 
the bodv ol'lli ' domain, but only what in feudal language i.s 
called the Miiire of the land, that is, its relation of dependence 
towards sueli or sueii a suzerain: 

“Thus,” saj-s he, “ when king Louis ie Jeuno notifies by 
a charter of (lie year lltiT, that count Henry of Cliainpagne 
has granted tlie //r/'of Savegiiy to Bartliolomcw, bisliop of 
Beauvais, it is only to lie understood Jioin tliis, tliaf count 
Henry liad granted tlie de|)endence, of Savegny to tlie liislinp 
of B'auvais; so tliat fiiis land whieh had hitherto been field 
immediately from tlie eouiit of Cluiiiipngne was thenceforward 
only to hold of him as a siib-iief.” 

I think tiiHt Brii'sel is mistaken. It i.s very improbable 
that the name of feudal property meant at first only the 
quality. rh.‘ attributi> of that property, and not the thing itself. 
AVTien the liivt lands wl.icli became liefs were given it was 
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not suzerainty alone which was conferred; the donors eviilently 
gave the land itself. At a later period, when the feudal 
system and its ideas had gained some firmness and develop¬ 
ment, then they might have distinguibhed the tenure of the 
domain, have given one apart from the other, and designated 
it by a particular word. It may bo that at this epoch the 
word Jief was often used for the tenure, independently of the 
body of the land. 13ut such could not have been the primi¬ 
tive nn‘aning of feodum; the domain and the t('nure were surely 
originally confounded in language as in fact. 

I lowever this may be, the word is only found at a late 
jieriod in the documents of our history. It aj)pears for the 
tir-t time in a charter of Charles le Gro.s, in 884. It is there 
repeated three times, and almost at the same eitoCh it is also 
met witii elsewhere. Its etymology is uncertain; many have 
been assigned to it. I shall point dut but two of them, as 
those alone, which I consider probable. According to some 
(and this is the opinion of most of tin* French juriscon-ults, 
111 ’ Cujas among others), tlie word feodum is of Latin origin; 
it comes from the \\on\ fides, and means the land in consi¬ 
deration of which people were bound to fidelity towards a 
suzerain. According to others, and e.specially according to 
(lerinan writers,/cor/ is of Cerman origin, and comes from 
two ancient words, of which one has disappeared from the 
German languages, w Idle th(‘ other .still exi.sts in many, par¬ 
ticularly in the English, from tiie word fe, fie, reward, re- 
comi)ence, and f]-om the radical od, pro[)erty, govab, posse.s- 
sion; .so tliat feodum means a properly given in ivcompencc, 
by way of pay or reward. 

The Germanic origin seems to mo far more probable than 
the Latin origin: lirsf, becau-e of the very construction of 
the word, and next, because that, at ihe time when it was 
introduced into our territory, it was I'roiu Germany tliat 
it came; lastly, becau.'“, in our ancient Latin docunient.s, 
this kind of property bears a dilfercnt name—that of heue- 
Jicium. The word hcnejichtm very frequently occurs in 
our historical documents from the fifth to tlio tenth century, 
and these evidently indicate the same couditioq of territorial 
property which, at the end of the eleventh century, took the 
name eXfeodum. For a long time after this eiioeh, the two 
words are synonjinous; so that irf the veiy charter i-cfeiTed 
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to, of Charles le Gros, down to a charter of the emperor 
Frederic I., of \\Q2, feodum and heneficium are used indif- 
ferentlj. 

In order, therefore, to the study of the history of the 
fcoda from the fifth to the tenth century, it is necessary to 
look at that of the benejicia. What we say of benefices will 
apply to fiefs, because the two words, at difibrent dates, are 
the expression of the same fact. 

From the earliest times of our history, immediately after 
the invasion and establishment of the Germans upon Gallic 
soil, we find benefices appear. This kind of territorial 
property is contradistinguished from another, which bears 
the name of alodium. The word alod, alodium, means an 
estate whiA the possessor holds of no one, which imposed no 
obligation upon him towards any one. 

There is reason to siipjiosc that the first freeholds were 
lands whicli, under various forms, and without gcncr.al or 
systematic division, were appropriated among.st themselves 
by the conquering Gormans, Franks, liurguiidians, or Visi¬ 
goths, at the time of their establishment. These were 
entirely independent; they were gained by conquest, by lot, 
not from a superior. I'liey were called alod, that is to say, 
according to some, lot, chance; according to others, .full, 
inde])cndcnt property, (Al-od.) 

The word hcnejicium, on the contrary, meant from its origin 
(it is on the very face of-it) an estate received from a superior 
by way of rccompouce, of favour, and which required certain 
duties and services towards him. You know that tlie German 
chiefs, to attract or attach their companions to them, made 
them presents of arms, of horses, supi)ortcd them and main¬ 
tained them in their train. The gifts of estates, the bene¬ 
fices, succeeded, or at least were added to presents of move¬ 
ables. But thence there was to result, and in fact soon did 
result, a considerable change in the relations between the 
chief and his companions. The presents of arms, horses, 
banquets, retained the companions around the chief, and 
made them lead a life in common. The gifts of estates, on 
the contrary,,were an infallible cause of separation. Among 
the men to whom their chiefs gave benefices, many soon 
wished to establish themselves upon those benefices, to live 
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also upon their own estates, there to become in their turn the 
centre of a small society. Thus, by their very nature, the 
new gifts of the chief to his cqpipanions dispersed the band, 
and changed the principles as well as the forms of the society. 

There was a second difference, fertile in results: the quan¬ 
tify of arms, horses, in a word, of personal presents, which a 
chief might make to his men was unlimited. It was a matter ot 
pillage; a new expedition always procured the means of giving. 
It could not be so with presents of estates. There was doubt¬ 
less much to share in the Roman empire, but still the mine was 
not inexhaustible; and when a chief Itad given away the lands 
of a country where he was fixed, he had nothing more to 
give, in order to gain other companions, unless by constantly 
recommencing the wandering life, by constantly changing 
residence and country, a h.abit which gradually'disappeared 
'riience a twofold fact is everywhere visible, from the fifth 
to the ninth century. On the one*liand, the constant efforts 
of the givers of benefices to resume them when it suited them, 
and to make them a means of acquiring other companions; 
on the other, the equally constant effort of the beneficiaries 
to insure themselves the full and unalterable possession of the 
estates, and to free themselves from their obligations-towards 
the chief from whom they held them, but with whom they no 
longer lived, and whose whole fate they no longer shared. 

From this twofold effort there resulted a continual insta¬ 
bility in properties of this kind. Some resumed them, 
others retained them by force, and all accused each other of 
usurpation. 

This was the fact; but what was the right? what was the 
legal condition of benefices, and of the tie formed between 
the givers and the receivers? Let us see the system of 
most political historians, especially of Montesquieu, Robert¬ 
son, and Mably. 

They think the benefices were; 1, entirely revocable; the 
giver could take them back when he pleased; 2, temporary, 
conceded for a fixed time, a year, five years, ten years; 3, for 
life, granted during tlie life of the beneficiary; 4, lastly, 
hereditary. Arbitrary revocability, temporary concession, life 
possession, and hereditary property, such, i;^ their opinions, 
are the four conditions through which beneficiary property 
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passo 1 from the Aftli to the tenth ccntui’y; such was the ])ro* 
gresaioE of facts from the conquest to the complete establish- 
laent of feudalism. 

1 think t lis system is alike controverted by historical tes¬ 
timonies and by moral probabilities. And first, how can we 
conceive to ourselves the absolute, arbitrary revocability of 
benefices. In the expression alone, there is somotliing re)>ug- 
nant to tlu' very nature of human relations. Unless tlios# 
relations be the work of force, as is the e^g,between master 
and sl.i\e, the prisoner of war and the coi!qneror, it is not 
jH-obable, it is not possible, that all the nd\anta<re, all tint 
ri^ht should belong to only one of the interesti'd partie-. 
Ilow could a free man, a warrior, who voluntarily united him- 
stdf to a chief, have subjeel<>d himself to this condition, that 
the chief might do as ho jdeased with regard to liiin, and, for 
example, take from him 1o-morrow^ without moli\e, of his 
mere whim, the domain ^tllieh he lias given him to-day? In 
the voluntary relations of free creatures, whatever tlu' in- 
(Mjuality may be, there is always a certain recijiroeity, certain 
mutual conditions; « priori, entire and arbitrary revoeahility, 
cannot liaie been, at any epoch, the legal and recognised state 
of benetlee?. 

Historical testimonies agree with tnoral probabilities. Jvct 
11 s see in what terms IMoiitesquieii describes the system, and 
upon what text lie founds it : 

‘•It cannot be doubted but that at first tii fs w(>re re¬ 
vocable. We SCO in (Jretrory of Tours that there was taken 
from Snnegisih- and Galloman, all which they iield from 
the fisc, and that they had only left to them wliat they 
held in property.' G’onfran, raising his m’jihew Ghildebert 
to the throne, had a secret conference witli liiiii, and pointed 
oat to him those to whom ho should give fiefs and tliosc from 
whom he, .should talie them away." In a formula of IMarcnlf, 
the king gives in exelumge, not only henefiee.i which his 
.son held, but also those w liieh another had held.® The luw 
of the Lombards eontradi.stinguishes lieneficcs from property.* 
Historians, formula', the codes of dilfcrent barbarous nations, 

1 L. i.x., c. 3.S. ’ r,. ,ii., c. " ). * I., i-, t 30. 

‘ L. iii., tit. s, .JO. 
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all the rnonuments whicli remain to us. are unanimous. 
Lastly, those who wrote the Book of Fiefs,* inform us that 
at first the lords could withdraw them at will, then they 
wore assured for a year, and afterwards they were given for 
life.’’2 

With the cNooption of the last authority, that of the Book 
of Fiefs, of wiiich I shall immediately speak, it is evident 
that all these tc.vt.s prove a fact, and not a law, the actual, 
not the legal comlition of boiieficos. Doubtless the king, 
or any giver of benefiees who found himself more powerful 
than tlie receiver, took back his gifts when he felt the desire 
or neeil. 

The instability, the violent struggle was incessant: but 
that it was tlie legal state of this kind of property, that the 
jiosse-Mirs of llefs acknowledged the right of the givers to take 
them buck when they pleased, there js no evidence to show. 
On the contrary, we tind the benelieiaries everywhere exclaim¬ 
ing against the iniquity of .such spoliation, and maintaining 
that the benefices should only bo taken from them when 
tlu'y, on their side, were wanting in the promised faith, when 
tiiey had been unfailhfnl towai'ds tin* j)a(i'on of whom they 
helil them. On condition of the fidelity of the beneliciarj, 
the [»o-,'e"-ion of the benefice should be stable and pcacable: 
tliatds the law. the moral ride establi-hcd in minds. I will 
select a few text-, out of a luiiidred; 

*• Let all vvliieh has been given to a eliureli, to the priests, 
or to any otlier jverson, by tlie iiinuilicimce of the said jirinces 
of gliirious memory, rest fixedly with them.”'* 

“If any land he taken from any one, ■without fault on his 
part, let it he returned to him.”* 

“Cdiurles the fireat sutfered no lord, from any impulse of 
-uiger, to witiidr.iw Ids benefices from his vassal without 
reason.”^ 

“ We will that our f.iithful hold as settled that no pcivon 
lieneoforvvard, of whatev er rank or condition he he, shall be 

* li. !., tit. 1. ® I^spnt /U’s Lf>i\y 1. x\x., c. IG. 

® Jhnteil CojiiinltiinSj M)1 j., i\)1. OrJoimaufe of 

Clotairt', 1st or ^ ^ 

* llnl., vol. i., rol. 1 t; Trontv of Andelot, in 'iST. 

^ Viv (Ij ChtirlvyuKjuef liy l.giuliuiil. 
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robbed or despoiled of his benefices by our arbitrary will, or 
by the ai'tificc or unjust avidity of any other person without 
a just judgment dictated by equity and reason.”* 

With regard to the Book of Fief«, drawn np at a far poste¬ 
rior epoch, from the twelfth to the thirteenth century, and by 
the jurisconsults of the time, it most ju’obably committed 
the same error as Montesquieu : it converted the fact into a 
law. 

The very first step, then, of that sj^stematic progression 
W'hich it is said the beneficiary property observed in its de¬ 
velopment, bears no inquiry. I j)as'5 to the second. Did it 
for some time assume the legal form of a concession with a 
fixed term, a kind of bailment or farming? 

Unless X ani mistaken, there is something in tlie very 
nature of such a concession aliich is repugnant to a .social 
state so irregular and ^ iphuit as that of the times of which we 
speak. Contracts for a fixed term, for pi’ccise conditions, 
and of short duration, are delicate combinations, difiicult to 
get observed, which can only be put in practice in advanced 
and well rcgnhited societies, and wliere tliere exists a power 
capable of enforcing their execution. If we look closely into 
the civil life of b.irbaric nations, or nations bordering upon 
barbarism, if we run our eye over tlic FormuLv of klarculf, 
almost all the agreements which we find there arc either of a 
prompt, immediate execution, or concluded for perpetuity, or 
at least for life. We find very few agreements iin- a limited 
time; such agreements aie more coinplie.tted, and they would 
be deficient in guarantees, (luarantees also would have been 
W’anting to tcmjxmary benefices; and, the term of concession 
arrived, the giver would have had great difliculty in regaining 
possession of his domain. 

We however find, from the.sixth to the ninth century, 
benefices which appear temporary. Their origin, I think, 
was this: 

In the Roman legislation, the gratuitous concession of the 
usufruct of a property for a limited, and generally a short 
time, was called preearium. After the fall of the empire 
the churches often leased out their pro[)crtie3 for a fixec 
rent, by a contract also called preearium, the term of whicl 

* Capita df Charles le Ckanvej in Sli ; Bal., ii, col. 0. 
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was commonly one year. In some instances, doubtless to 
insure tbe protection or divert the hostility of a neighbour¬ 
ing power, a church gratuitously conceded to him this tem- 
])or!iry enjoyment of some domain. In some instances, also, 
the concessionary, availing himself of his power, did not pay 
tlie agreed rent, and yet retained the concession. Undoubtedly 
iho use or abuse of these precaria, or temporary benefices of 
cliurch property, were frequent enough; for, in the course of 
the seventh century, we find the kings and mayors of the 
])id.'icc employing their credit, or rather their authority, with 
the churches, to obtain usufructs of this kind for their clients: 
“ At the recommendation of the illustrious Ebroin, mayor of 
the palace, the said John obtained from the monastery of 
St, Denis the domain called Taberniacum, jby precarious 
tentire,”' "When Charles Martel seized a portion of the 
domains of tlie church to distribute them among his warriors, 
the churcli exclaimed against the sacrilege, the spoliation, and 
she had good right so to do, Pepin, become chief of the 
Franks, needed to reconcile himself with the church; she de¬ 
manded her domains. But how to return them to her? It 
would bo necessary to dispossess men of whom Pepin had 
cveti more need tliaii li(‘ liad of the church, and who would 
more ctncaciously defend themselves. To extricate himself 
from this embarrassment, Pepin and his brother Carloman 
decreed the following capitulary: 

“ With the consent of the servants of God and of the 
Christian people, and because of the wars which threaten us, 
a!id the attacks of nations which sun’ound us, we have decided 
that, for the maintenance of our wivrriors, and with the help 
of the indulgence of God, we shall retain for some time, as 
•precaria, and subject to the payment of a rent, a portion of 
the properties of the churches; on this condition, that each 
year there shall be paid to the pro])rietary church or monas¬ 
tery one solidus, tliat is to say, twehe deniers for each farm; 
and that if he who enjoys the said property die, the church 
shall re-enter into possession. If we are constrained to it by 
necessity and so oi’der it, the precarium shall be renewed, 
.and a second shall be drawfl up. But let them heed that 
the churches or monasteries whose properties shall be thus 


' luciuil des UistoTiens de i'rance, vol, T., p. 701. 
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lent in precario do not sufler want; if that happens, lot the 
church and the house of God be again put in full possession 
of their property.”* 

Here you pereiuve between the <'hnreh and the new pos¬ 
sessors of lier domains there is a kind of transference jdaced 
under the guarantee of the king. Pepin indeed, and his 
^rst successors, took much trouble to make it observed; their 
capitularies incessantly order men to pay the rent due to the 
churches, or to give up the domains, or to renew the prcairia. 
Most of these domains, as you may .siij)])ose, were never given 
up, and the rent was very irregularly paid. Thence, how¬ 
ever, arose temporary bene'iees, lands held for a fixed lime, 
genei'ally for five years. l>ut this lact cannot bo considered 
as a legal state of benelieiary proiiert)'^ in general, as one of 
the degrees through wliieh it jiassed. It is ratlier an accident, 
a special form of certaindn ..efiees; and a very nnimiiortant 
form, for the conditions whieli it imposed were scarcely ever 
respected. 

From being temporary, it i, slid, lienefices became of lifi' 
duration: tins is their third di'giee. It is l,ir more than a 
degree in their history — it is tlieir \eritahle, jiriiiiitive. 
habitual state, the e.iinmon elmraeti r of this kind of eonees- 
.sion. It was tlius n illeil liy the vi ry nature of the rela¬ 
tions which benefices were destined to perjietuale. Il-lore 
the invasion, wlieii the (ienuaiis wandered upon the Koinan 
frontiers, tiie relation betwee'ii the chief and the. I'omiianions 
VIS jmrely ])er'oihil. The eomjianion assuredly eneaced 
neither his t'aiiiily nor his race; lie engaged only himself. 
Aft-r the Cstahlisliment, and w hen the Germans had passed 
i’rom the waiuhn'ing life to the stale of ])roi>rielor.s, it still 
continued the .same; the tie between the giver and tlie 
benelieiary was still considered personal and for life; the 
benefice must hii\e been so too. j\!ost of the doouiiients of 
the epoch, in I’.iet, expressly say as much, or lake it for 
granted. I shall cite hut a lew texts of viyious dates, from 
the si.xth to the ninth century; they will [dace the matter 
beyond doubt. 

lu 080 , “ Wandelin, who hatl brought up the young king, 


’ (Jupd. du Roi Cailrtmun, in Tit!; ll.i!, mjI, i,, col. 143. - 
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CliildcbcTt, (lied; all llie property whicli he had received 
from the fisc returned to the fii-e.” ' 

In 6C(), under Theodoi ie, kin^ of Austra&ia, “ after the 
death of Warratun, who had enjoyed it, the domain called 
LnUniacuvi returns to our fise.” 

In 691, under C'hildebert IT., “the domain ealled Kuprini- 
ariaii, which had been ceded to the illustrious Paiinichius, re¬ 
turned to our ll.sc after his death.”'* 

“ Let those who hold a benefice from us be careful to im¬ 
prove it.” * 

“ ‘Whoever hohls a benefice from us mu-t take care, as 
mur/i as may he dnuc teiih the aid of (Hod, that none of the 
slave.s which form ])art of it die from hunger, and must not 
sell the ])roducts of the soil on hi-, own account? until he has 
jirovidcal for their ,‘'ub>istenee.”’’ 

“ In 8S9, king Eude.s conferred sMomain upon Eicabod, his 
ia‘-siil. in benelice and usufruct, with thi.s clause, that if 
Kieabod had a son, the beneftcc .should j.ti.-s to that st.n, but 
only for his life.”'^ 

Xeitlier, then, i.s this a cri-is of the development of bene¬ 
ficiary pro])erty, a decree through which it jtassed; it was its 
general and piiniitiM' condition. 

•At till epoch', houe\er, ainid't life benefices wo find 
hercditttrv bi nefice,'. 'J'iiere is no reason to be suipri.scd at 
this; and the .so jirornjit tendency to hereditary po-scssion which 
nianifc'ts itself in tlie lii-tory of benefices is not to be solely 
atti'ibiitcd to tic avidity of the pos'C.ssors: it arrse from the 
very nature of territoiial jios.session. Succe.ssion was its 
normal, almo.st necessary state, the end towards which it 
tended, I ' en from its biith. Out of many rea-ons, T shall 
mention but two. Freni tlie time that a man possesses and im- 
jiroves an e.state, \\liate\er the manner of his jiosse.s.sion or ot 
his imiiroi ement, he en ; loys upon it mean.s which he does not 
draw from the soil, but from him.self; by the labours wliicli 
he spends upon it, by the buildings with which he covers it, 
he adds a certain value to the estate, and, to .'•peak in the 

* Orecfoire de Ton*\ J. o. 02. 

* Miiliilloii, (Ic -T.'f jftj!(iutJi E. 1. \i.f p. !<]. * 

* Mnlhllon, ]>. -fiti. 

Capit. dc ( huil<m<.<nu ^ iti '*'10 ; Uol., t. i., col. .'>07. 

« Ibid., ft. 71)1; ilu]., 1. 1, « ol. 2ai. « iVlalilloii, ni sup., p- ^^56. 
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present language of political economy, he invests therein a 
certain capital, which, if he at any time leaves, lie cannot 
entirely nor conveniently carry away—a capital which 
becomes more or less incorporated with the soil, and which 
cannpt be entirely separated from it. Thence arises, and by 
the instincts of reason and justice, a certain natural tendency 
of all territorial property to become hereditary; a tendency 
especially powerful when society, still rude, knows not how to 
estimate the value which the possessor who is leaving it has 
added to the soil, and to indemnify him by other means. 

Another cause concurred to the same etfect. Except in ex¬ 
traordinary states of society, man cannot be constantly moving 
about and leading a wandering life in the country which he calls 
his native lafld; it is a need, a moral inclination with him 
to fix himself somewhere, to plant himself in a certain jilace: 
in the bosom of the politK-al country a domestic country is 
necessary to him, to which he may attach himself, wh^re he 
may establish his family. It is therefore the constant effort of 
the cultivator, of the possessor, to become perpetual pro¬ 
prietor. 

Accordingly, by its very nature, and independently of all 
external circumstance, beneficiary property tended to become 
hereditary. This tendency, in fact, manifests itself even at the 
very origin of benefices, and at all epochs, it sometimes attained 
its end. The treaty of Andelot, concluded in 587, between 
Gontran and Childebctt II., in speaking of the beneficiaries 
of queen Clotildc, sets forth: 

“ Let the lands which it pleases the queen to confer upon 
any one belong to him in perpetuity, and at no time be taken 
from him.”* 

The Formulte of Marculf contain the following, which 
proves that hereditary concession, as early as the end of the 
seventh century, w'as a common practice. 

“ We have conceded to the illustrious-the domain 

called -. We order, by the present decree, which is 

always to endure, that he shall keep the said domain in per¬ 
petuity, shall possess it as proprietor, aiwl shall leave posses¬ 
sion of it to his descendants, or to whom he will.”® 

Dating from Louis le Debonnaire, coucessioms of this kind 


• Bal., ^ol. i., col. 1./. 
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became frequent; examples atmund in the diploma? of tin? 
prince and of Charles le Chauve. At length the latter, in 
877, formally recognises the hereditability of benefices, and, 
at the end of the ninth century, this was their common and 
prevalent condition; as in the sixth and seventh centuries the 
occupation for life had been the general fact. 

Still, even at the ninth centurj, and although hereditary 
right prevailed, it was not yet an evident law, nor was it 
regarded as indubitable. The following is a fact which will 
clearly show what the state of mind was in this respect: 

In 795, Charlemagne hadMjjfcen to a man named John, 
who had conquered the Sarac^re in the country of Barcelona, 
a domain called Fontes, situated near Narbonne, “ in order 
that the said John and his descendants may enjoy it without 
trouble or rent, as long as they remain faithful to us and to 
our sons.” In 814, Charlemagne Hied; in 815, the same 
John presented himself to Louis le Debonnaire with the 
hereditary donation which he held from Charlemagne, and 
solicited its confirmation. Louis confirmed it, and added other 
land, “ to the end that the said John, his sons, and their 
posterity, may enjoy it in virtue of our gift.” In 844, the 
emperor Louis and the beneficiary John, are dead; Teut- 
firied, son of John, presents himself to Charles le Chauve, 
with the two anterior gifts, asks him to confirm them anew, 
and Charles does so, “ to the end that thou and thy posterity 
possess their property without any rent.” 

Thus, despite the hereditary right of the title, whenever 
the beneficiary or the giver died, the possessor of the bene¬ 
fice thought it neec'-sary that he should be confirmed in his 
possession; so strongly was the primitive idea of the per¬ 
sonality of this relation and tlie right which resulted from it, 
engraved upon minds.* 

At the end of the tenth century, when we enter truly into 
the feudal period, we no longer find anything of the kind; 
the right of fiefs, inheritance, is no longer called into doubt 
by any one, it has no longer any need of confirmation. 

As I said, historical testimonies agree with moral proba¬ 
bilities. Beneficiary property, from the fiftlj to the tenth 
century, did not pass through four sueccosive and regular 


Sssai sur tlhstoirc de Fiance, p. 145. 
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states—^arbitrary rcvocability, temporary concession, life¬ 
long, and hereditary concession. These four states ore met 
with at all epochs. The primitive predominance of life con¬ 
cession, and the constant tendency to inheritance which in the 
_ end triumphed, •these only are the general conclusions which 
may be deduced from monuments, tlie true characters of the 
transition from benefices to fiefs. 

At the same time that this transition was brought about, 
and beneficiary pro])erty bec'inie hereditary and .stable, it 
also became general—that is, territorial ])roperty almost 
everywhere look this form. At first, you will recollect, there 
was a large number of freehtf!fls, that i» to .s.iy, iiroperties 
entirely independent, which were not held from any one, and 
which owed nothing to any one. From the fifth to the tenth 
century, freehold pro])erty, without entirely disappearin", 
became gradually less c\.tensise, and the beneficiary condi¬ 
tion became the common condition of territorial lU'ojierty. 
Tlip following arc the jirincipal causes of this:— 

It must not be sii])posed that whim the barbarians siii.,.;! 
upon the Roman woiJd, tliey disided the territory into lots 
more or less considerable, and that i aeh, taking one for him¬ 
self, established himself upon it. Xothing of the kind h ip- 
pened. The chiefs, tlie men of importance, a]>pro[)i iatj'd a 
large extent of land to themselves, and most of their com¬ 
panions, their men, (ontinued to h\c with them in their 
houses, always attached to their per-on. Freemen, Franks. 
Burgundians, &c., lisimr upon tlic cstati s of others, i, a fact 
which is met with at every step in the monuments of the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth eentiii ics. 

But the inclination and de.sii-e for territorial jirojierty were 
not long in spreading. In proportion us the hahits of the 
wandering life left them, a greati r number of men w ished 
to become proprietors. Be-ides, moiic} was rare; laud, so to 
apeak, was the most eomiiioii, the most disposable coin; it 
was employed to repay all sorts of serv ices. Tlie posse-sors of 
large domains distributed tlieiii among tlieir eompnni uis by 
way of payment. We re.ad, in the capitularies of Cliarle- 
inagne. 

“ Let any steward (-ii/lats) of one of our doimiii.s, wlio 
po-ssesses a bendiee, send a substitute into our dom.iiu to 
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overlook in Lis stead the works and all the care ot our 
land.” > 

“ Let those of the keepers of our Lorres {poledrarh), who 
are free men, and possess benefices in the locality of their 
employment, live upon the product of their benefices.” * 

And every great proprietor, ecclesiastic or layman, Egin- 
hard or Charlemagne, paid in this ivay most of the free men 
whom he employed. Thence arose the rapid division of landed 
property, and the multitude of petty benefices. 

A second cause, usurpation, also greatly increased their 
number. l*owcrful chiefs, who had taken possession of a 
vast territory, had little means of actually occupying and 
preserving it from inva.^-ion. It was easy for neighbours, for 
the first comer, to establi.sh himself upon it, and to appro¬ 
priate to himself such and such pai’t of it. It so happened 
in many places. In the anonymous dife of Louis le l)ebon- 
naire, we read; 

‘‘ In 715, Charlemagne, sending back his son Louis into 
Aquitaine, asked him how it happened that, b(‘ing a king, he 
was so parsimonious as to offer nothing to any one, not even his 
blessing, unless it was asked of him. Louis informed his 
father that the great men of the kingdom occupying them¬ 
selves only with their own interests, and neglecting the 
public interests, the royal domains were everywhere con¬ 
verted into private propcriii's; hence it happened that he 
himself was king only in name, and in want almost of every¬ 
thing. Chai’lemagne wishing to remedy thi.s evil, but fear¬ 
ing that his son would lose somewhat of the affection of 
the great men, if he were to take again through wisdom 
what be had allowed them to usurp through improvidence, 
sent his own messengers into Aquitaine, Willbert, afterwards 
archbishop of Rouen, and count Richard, in.spectors of the 
royal domain.s, and ordered them to procure the restoration 
to the king of the domains which had formerly belonged to 
him, which was done.”® 

And when, in 84(i, the bishops gave advice to Charles le 
Chauve, as to the best means of elevating his dignity and 
power; 

* CapH, o/ Charlrmagne, de Vilhs ; Bal., ^ol. i. col. 333. 

* Ibid., c. 33tl. * Hiiioriens de France, t. iv., p. 90. 
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" Many public domains,” say they to him, “ have been 
taken from you, some by force, and some by fraud; and 
because men have made false reports, and unju«t demands 
of you, tli(‘y have retained them by way e.ithcr of benefices, 
or freeholds. It appears to us useful and necessary that you 
should scud into the countries of your kingdom, firm und 
faithful juesseiigers, taken from each order; they shall care¬ 
fully draw up, a list of the estates which, in the time of 
your father and grandfather, belonged to the royal domain, 
and of those which formed the benefices of vassals; they shall 
examine what each now withholds of them, and shall render a 
true account thereof to you. When you find that there is 
reason, utility, justice, or sincerity, wlu'tlier in the donation 
or in the taking possession, things shall remain in their pre¬ 
sent stale. But when you see that there is unreasonableness, 
or rather fraud, then, with the counsel of your faithful, re¬ 
form tliia evil in such a manner that reason, prudence, or 
justice be not overlooked, and that at the same tinu' yotir 
dignity be not debased, nor reduced by neees.'ity to that 
whieli is unbecoming it. Your house cannot be filled with 
.servants to <lo their duties, if yon have not the means of 
recompimsing their merits, or of alleviating tlu'ir poverty.”' 

The greater part of the lands thus usurp('d ei'rtainly did 
not re-enler into the domain of the first po.esessor, king or 
subject. Tt was too dillicult to disposse.ss the usurpers ; but 
thej' undei'took to hold them as benofiee.s, and to observe* the 
obligations attending th(*n). A new, and 1 think very in¬ 
fluential cause, of the extension of beneficiary prop<*rty. 

There were also many dc'-erted, nneultivated lands; men 
driven from their dwellings, or still leading a wandering life, 
or monk.s, established them.sclves upon them and cultivated 
them. When they had become valuable, some jmworfnl 
neighbour often demanded them,'in <n*der afterwards to con¬ 
cede them, by way of benofiee.s, to those who oceiipied them. 

Lastly, a fourth cause powerfully contributed 1o make the 
beneficiary condition the common condition of territorial pro¬ 
perty; by a practice known under the name of recommenda¬ 
tion, numerous freeholds were converted into benefices. The 
proprietor of a freehold presented him«elf before some r.cigh- 
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hour, Bome powerful man, whom he wished to select as a 
patron, and holding in his hand cither a clod of turf, or a 
brunch of a tree, he ceded to him his freehold, whicli he im¬ 
mediately resumed by way of benefice, to enjoy according 
to the rules and duties, but also with the privileges of this 
new condition. 

This practice was allied with the ancient German manners, 
with the jirimitive relation of chief and companions. Then 
also free men recommended themselves to another man, that 
is, they selected a chief for themsehes. But this was an 
entirely jiersori.al and perfectly free relation. When it pleased 
him, the companion quitted his chief and took another; the 
engagement ciitcr<‘d into between tlicm was j>urely moral, 
and r<>stcd on their will alone. Immediately af'tiir the terri¬ 
torial cstaldishrncnt, the .same liberty continued to exi.-t; they 
could recommend tlicm.selves, that i-* to say, they could select 
for a ])atron whom they vi-hed. and might change him at 
their will. Still, in proportion as soeiedy became a little 
strengthened, attempts were made to introduce some regu¬ 
larity into the^'C proceedings and relations. The law of the 
Visigoths declares: 

“ If any one has given arm.s, or aught <‘lse, to a man whom 
he receives into his patronage, let thfise gifts remain to him 
who' received them. If tlie latter choose another patron, let 
him be free to iccomniend himself to whom he wills; this 
cannot be int(‘r<lict(‘d to a free, man, for he belongs to himself; 
but let him return to the, patron I'romuvhom he separates all 
which he has received from him.”' 

Anti we read in a eajntulary of Pepin, son of Charlemagne, 
and king of Italy 

“ If any one, occupying the portion of land which has 
fallen to him, choose another lord, whether the count, or any 
other m.an, let liim have full liberty to leave him; but let him 
not retain or carry away any of the things which lie possesses, 
and let all revert to the domain of his first lord.”" 

Matters soon proceeded still farther. Men were in the tran¬ 
sition from the wandering life to the sedentary life. It was 
above all things necessary to put an end to the fluctuation, the 


• Tmus of the Vaigoths, 1. V., tit. 3, o. 1. 

* Capit. de Charlemagne, iu 818 ; Dal, \ol. i, col. 610. 
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disonlcr of situations; in this direction tended tlie effort ot 
superior men who aimed at the progression of society. Charle¬ 
magne undertook to determine, on the one Iiand, under what 
circumstance the client might quit his patron; and on the 
other, to impose upon all free men the necessity of recom¬ 
mending themselves to a patron, that is to say, of placing 
themselves under the autliority and responsibility of a supe¬ 
rior. We read in his capitularies; 

“ Let no man who has received the value of a solidus from 
his lord quit him, unless his lord has sought to kill liim, or to 
strike him with a stick, or to dishonour his wife or daughter, 
or to despoil him of his heritage.’ ' 

“ If any free man quit his lord against the will of the latter, 
and go into<the kingdom of another, let not the king receive 
him into liis patronage, and not allow his men to receive 
him.”® r 

“ Let no one buy a horse, a bc.ast of burden, an ox, or any¬ 
thing else, without knowing him who sells it, or of what 
country he is, where he lives, and who is his lord.’’® 

In 858, the bishops Avrote to Louis le Gcnnaniiiuc: “ We 
bishops, sacred to the Lord, we are not, like the laity, obliged 
to recommend ourselves to any patron.”■* 

Charlemagne did not obtain all he wished; for a long time 
still an extreme fluctuation pervaded this class of relations. 
Yet his genius was not mistaken as to the true nc<'d of the 
time, his labours had ever in view the natural course of 
things. The necessity and fixedness of the recommendation 
of persons and lands prevailed more and more;. Many free¬ 
hold pioprietors were weak, not in a state to defend tliem- 
selves; they had need of a protector; others became weary 
of their isolation: free and ma.'-ters, it is true, in tludr domain, 
they had no tie, no influence beyond it; they held no place, 
in that hierarchy of beneficiaries which was b(‘coine the 
general society. They wished to enter into it, and to par¬ 
ticipate in the movement of the period. Thus was brought 
about the metamorphosis of the greater part of the freeholds 
into benefices; a metamorphosis less complete in the South 

* Capil. dej’epin, king of Italy, in Bnl., vol. i., col. 007. 

*. Capil. de Charlemagne, in hIJO ; lial., t. i., eoi. 

* Captt. of tlie year SOO, vol. i., col. 400. 

* Ikid., vol. i., col. 118. 
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of Prance, wliere the feudal system did not pervade all things, 
and where many freeholds continued to exist, but which was 
not the less general, and which made the beneficiary con¬ 
dition the common condition of territorial' property. 

Such was the state in which it found itself at the close of 
the tenth century, after going through the vicissitudes which 
r have attempted to trace; and not only did most lands be¬ 
come fiefs at this epoch, but the feudal character gradually 
penetrated into all kinds of pi-operties. At that time almost 
everything was given in fief: the grtierie or forest jurisdic¬ 
tion; the right of hunting therein; a share in the peage 
(toll-money,) or in the rouage (wine-toll,) of a place; the 
convoy or escort of merchants going to fairs; ijie office of 
judge in the jialuce of the prince or high lord; the mint- 
offices in tho^e of his towns wherp money was coined; the 
letting of the places in which fairs were held; the houses 
where the public stoves were; the common wens of towns; 
lastly, down to the swarms of bees which might be found in 
forests.' The wholi?civil order, in a word, became feudal 
We shall see the same revolution in the political order. 


Vsajle Gini'al del t'i^i, by Brussel, t. i., p. i'i. 
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Of tUe amalgamation of -.(ncrfignlv and proiiorij, the stcond cliaraoteristic 
of the feudal bjetem—Tiue ineainng of this fact—Us oiigin—It comet 
neither fiom the Borann society nor fiom the German hand—Is it tlic 
result of •ominest only ?—Of the system of feudal jiublioiats on this 
subject—Tsso forms of bocicly in Oeimany, the ttibe and the band— 
Social organization of th''t;iibe—Uomcbtic soteicigiils U ll.in distinct 
fiom political soiereignty—rwofold origin of domestic soscieigntj 
among the ancient Ocminns—It arose fiom family and fioni roiiqncsl— 
Wliat became of liio orgam/.iilioii of tlie Oeiman tube, and cspieiallj of 
domestic sovereigntj after llie cstablisliment of the Gcrnians m Gaul— 
What it retained of the familj spirit gradually dimiuiHlied; 'nliat it 
letaiucd of eoii.[i esi In came doniiiiaiu—Itif aintnlatioii and true cliaraclei 
Of feudal soiercigiitj. 

We Lave studied the first of the jrreat taets whieh eonsti- 
tuto aud eliarticterise tiie feudal system; I mean the special 
nature of landed jiroperty, in its progri-ssive detelojmient 
from the fifth to the tentli century. I now approach the 
second of these facts, the ainulgamation of sovcreigfity and 
propel ty. 

It is first of all necessary to come to an understanding as to 
the meaning of these words, and ns to tlie limits of the fact 
itself. Our business here is .solely with the sovereignty of 
the possessor of the fief in his domains, and over their inlia- 
bitanfs. Ileyond tlie fief, and in his relations with other pos- 
se.ssors of fiefs, superior or inferior, and whatever tlic inequality 
between them, the lord was not a sovereign. No one in this 
association possessed the sovereignly. Tlierc other principles 
and other fowns prevailed, whieh W’c shall study in treating 
of the third clitiracteristic of the feudal system, that is to say, 
the hierarchical organization of the general society vv hieh the 
posses-sors of fiefs formed among themselves. 
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"When I speak of the amalgamation of sovereignty and of 
properly, I repeat that I speak solely of the sovereignty of 
the possessor of the fief within his own domains, and over 
tlieir inliabitants not tliemselves possessors of fiefs. 

The fact thus limited, its eertainty is incontestable. At 
the eleventh century, feudalism once well established, the 
possessor of the fief, great or small, possessed all the rights 
of sovereignty in his domains. No external or distant 
jiower gave laws there, established taxe.s. or administered 
justice; tlie proprietor alone jiossessod all this power. i 

Such at least, in jiriiiciplc and in the common thought, 
was feudal right. 'J'his right was often overlooked, then 
disputed, and lastly usurped by the superior and powerful 
lord.s, among otliers by the Kings. It did not tjie less exist, 
nor was it tlie less claimed as primitive and fundamental. 
When the publicist friends of feudalism complain that the 
sovereignty of the simple lords was Usurped by great barons, 
and that of the great barons by kings, they arc quite accurate; 
such was the case. Originally, in the right, in the spirit of 
the sj'steni, each lord cxerei.sed the legislative, judicial, and 
military powers in his domains; he made war, coined money, 
&e.; in a word, he wa> a sovendgn. 

Nothing of the kind existed before the full development of 
the feudal .system immediately after the invasion, in tiie sixth 
and sevenlh centuries. We then see the germ, the tirsl 
rudiments of feudal sovereignty; but by its side, and even 
above*!, there still exi't inipeii.il royalty, military royalty, 
the lloninn admiiii'tration, the as.«emblies andjurisdiction of 
free men. Various jiovvers and systems coexisted and 
struggled with eacli other. The 'overeignty was not con¬ 
centred within each lief, and in tlie hands of its ])OS'CSsor. 

JIow'W!i.s the fact brought about fiom the fiflli to tlie tenth 
ciiitury? How wen* all other sovcreigntiis abolished, oral 
least effaced, in order to leave only that of the loid within 
his domain and over its inhabitants? 

Assuredly it was not from Konian society that this fact 
could have taken its origin, for that contained nothing re¬ 
sembling it. So far from sovereignty there being inherent 
in property, and disseminated, as here, ol^er tlie face of 
the ronntry, it was not even politically divided; it redded 
wholly and completely in the centre of the empire, and in 
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the hands of the emperor. The emperor alone made laws, 
imposed taxes, possessed the jurisdiction, ri'gulated war 
and peace, in fact governed, either of himself or by liis dele¬ 
gates. The remains of the municipal system still visible in 
cities, consisted of some administrative privileges, and in a 
certain degree of independence, which did not extend to the 
limits of sovereignty. A master, agents, and subjects—such 
Was the entire social organization of the Koman empire, 
always excepting slaves, who remained under the domestic 
jurisdiction. 

It is evidently not from the bosom of Homan society that 
feudal sovereignty could have taken birth. 

Nor could it have ai’isen from the German bands which 
invaded thc.Koman em()ice. There notliiiig resembling the 
amalgamation of sovereignty and power tan be met with; 
for property (I mean layded property), is ineompatiblc with 
the wandering life, and with regard to persons, the chief of 
such a band possc.-ised no .sovereignty over hi.s companions; 
he had no right to give them law's, to tax them, or of himself 
to administer justice to them. Tliere reigned common deli¬ 
beration, personal indepenilenee, and a great etjuality of rights, 
although the principle of an ari.vfoeratieal .■.oeiety germinated 
there, and at a later period wtis to develop itself. 

Did the amalgamation of .sovereignty and property take 
rise from eonque.st alone? and did the coiujuerors divide 
the territory and its inhabitants between them, to reign 
as sovereign each in his [>oition, in tlie sole right'of the 
strongest? 

This is what many publicists have believed and maintained. 
Correctly speaking, in truth, this is the idea which constitutes 
the basis of the system of all the defenders ol' tin* feudal regime, 
of M. de Boulainvilliers, for exanijde. They do not formally 
express it; they do not say openly that force alone founded the 
sovereignty of the possessors of fiei's; but this is their prin¬ 
ciple, the only possible principle of their tlieory. The soil had 
been conquered, and with the soil, the inhabitants; thence the 
amalgamation of sovereignty and proiierty. Both of them 
passed, and legitimately passed, to the bravest. Unless M. 
de Boulainvilliers takes this fact for granted, the whole of 
bis system falls to the ground. 

In fact as in right, M. de Boulainvilliers and the pnbli- 
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cists of this school are mistaken. The amalgamation of 
sovereignty and property, that great tharacteristic #f the 
feudal system, was not so simple, so purely material, so brutal, 
thus to speak, a fact so foreign .both to the organization of the 
two societies which the invasion brought into contact, the 
liomnn society and the German society, or to the general 
principles of social organization. 

Let us seek its true origin; you w.ill see, I think, that it is 
more complex, more remote, than the simple right of con¬ 
quest. 

When I ai>okp, in tlie last course, of ancient Germany, I 
distingui.-.Iii'(l tiie two societies, or rather the two modes of 
social organization, difrerin,g in their principles and their re¬ 
sults, which were visible there; on the one hand, the tribe or 
horde, and on llie other, the band. 

The tribe was a sedentiu'y society,/ormed of neighbouring 
proprietor*, living on the produce of their lands and their 
herds. 

The band was ti wandering society, composed of warriors 
united around a cliicf, either lor some siiccial expedition, or 
to seek fortune at a distance, and living by pillage. 

That the.'ie two societies co-existed among the Germans, 
and were essentially distipet, Cwsai, Taeitus, Ammianua 
Marcellinns, all the monuments, all tlie traditions of ancient 
Geiniany prove to us. Jlost of the nations mentioned by 
Tacitus, wlio.se names fill his treatise Ujum the Manners of the 
Germans, are tribes or confederations of tribes. The greater 
part of the invasions which ended in the destruction of the 
Koman empire, especially the first, were elfected by wander¬ 
ing bands, alio bad quitted the German tribes to seek booty 
and atlventures. 

The ascendancy of the ebief over his companions formed 
the band, and pre.*sed it around him. This was its origin. It 
was governed by eominon deliberation; personal indepen¬ 
dence and warlike equality played a great part in it. 

The organization of the tribe was less irregular and less 
simple. 

Its primitive element, its political unity, to speak in tU(« 
language of publicists, was not the individual? the warrior, 
but the family, the chief of the family. The tribe, or the 
portion of the tribe which inhabited the same territory, was 
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composed of families, of the proprietary heads of families 
establibhed near each other. The proprietary heads of 
families were its true citizens, the does optima jure of the 
Romans. 

The dwellings of the families of the German tribe were 
not contiguous, and at a distance from the lands to be culti¬ 
vated, as they are in our towns and villages; each chief of a 
family was established amidst his own lands; his family, and 
all who cultivated them with him, whether free or not, rela¬ 
tions, labourers, or slaves, were established on them like him¬ 
self, dispersed here and there, like their dwellings, over the 
face of the domains. The domains of the different chiefs of 
the family were adjacent, but not their dwellings. 

It is in this way that the villages of the Indian tribes are 
still constructed in North America; in Europe, most of the 
villages of Corsica, and«still nearer to us, at our very door, a 
large number of the villages of Normandy. There also the 
dwellings are not contiguous; each fiirmer, each small pro¬ 
prietor, lives in the midst of liis fields, in an inclosure, called 
musure, mansura, dwelling, the manstis of our ancient docu¬ 
ments. 

I dwell ujjon these circumstances, because they arise from 
the social organization ot the tribe, and assist its proper com¬ 
prehension. The general assembly of the tribe was formed 
of all the proprietary heads of families. They mot, under 
the direction of the most aged, (ffrau, yrar, the count, be¬ 
come at a later period, the lord,) to discuss togetlu'r of common 
affairs, to administer justice upon important occasions, to 
occupy themselves with religious ceremonies in ■which the 
whole tribe was interested, &c. The political sovereignty 
belonged to this assembly. 

By political sovereignty, I mean the government of the 
general affairs ol' the tribe. To that, in fact, the jurisdiction 
of the assembly was confined; it did not penetrate into the 
domains of the chief of the family; with him no authority 
had a right to interfere. By title of proprietor and chief of 
the family, he alone was sovereign there. 

In the domains of the proprietary head of a family, and 
under his authority, lived: 1, his family, properly so called, 
his children and their families, grouped around him; 2, tiie 
labourers who cultivated his lands, some free, others enjoying 
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only a balf-freedom. These Coloni held certain •port ions of 
his domains from the chief of the family, and cultivated 
them on their own account, subject to a certain ground- 
rent. They did not by this acquire any right of property over 
these lands; yet they and their children established them¬ 
selves there; they possessed and cultivated them hereditarily. 
Between them and the proprietary head of tlic family there 
were formed those ties which rest upon no title, confer no 
legal right, and nevertheless are true ties, a moral clement of 
society; 3, after the bond-labourers came the slaves, properly 
so called, employed either in the house or to cultivate, for the 
chiefs of the family, those lands tvliich he had not ceded to 
any one, and which generally lay immediately around his 
habitation. • 

Such tvas the extern of the family, and, so to speak, the 
contents of the domain. All this inlernal pojmlation, of very 
ilifferent conditions, was placed under the jurisdiction of the 
proprietary head of tin* liimily; no jiublie power interfered; 
every man, tv»s toaster in his own house ; such was already the 
maxim of the ancient (iermaii society. Proprietor and 
magistrate, the chief of the family was even priest, it appears, 
for that jiortion of domestic worship which could subsist at 
that epoch. 

What Mas the origin of tliis organization of the tribes in 
Germany? Should m'c see in it a first step, and. in some mea¬ 
sure, an anticipated repetition of what hai>peued at the sixth 
century, after the establishment of the Germans upon the 
Homan terrkoiy—that is to say, the; result of a conquest? 
These pi'oprietary chiefs of families, are they conquerors come 
from afar, and M'ho have seized the soil and its inhabi¬ 
tants? 'Fhoso laboui ers who cultivate the soil on payment of a 
rent, and under the authority of the pnifirielor, are they the 
conquered, disjiossesseil imtircly or in pait, and reduced to 
an inferior condition? 

Or is this an example of the sbeial orgaiiization v\hich has 
been called the patriarihal .system, which arose among pas¬ 
toral and agricultural nations, from the progressive exten.sion 
of the natural family and from the agriculturiii lib', of which 
the annals of the Past, e.speci.illy tho-se of the Arabs and the 
Ilebrcw.s, offer the model; m hich af evei^' step remind us of the 
narrative.-! of the Bible, and m hich also appeared, at least under 
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Its most etfeential features, in tlic bosom of the Roman re¬ 
public, in the situation of the imter familias, at ohee pi-o- 
prietor, magistrate, and priest, in the midst of his domain, of 
his children, and of his slaves? 

This last explanation is that which most of the German 
writers have adopted and maintain. Passionate admirers of 
the ancient institutions, of the ancient manners of their 
country, they find in this organiaation of the tribes, not a 
complete and regular model, but all the good principles of the 
social system. In the family, the domestic magistracy; be¬ 
yond the family, political lil)erty; the cliiefs of the family 
governing the inferior classes by the ascendancy of properly 
and position, and then regulating in common the afiairs oi 
the tribe; fe not this, say tliey, tlic best union of power and 
liberty? "What system better nspects the natural elements, 
the necessary condition^ of the social order? Can we see 
there the work of conquest and of force? Must we not, on 
the contrary, there recognise tlic simple and si)ontaneou.s 
development of human relations? • 

I, for many r<‘asons, cannot entirely adopt this sjstera. 

And, first, tlie Germans appear to me to carry into their 
researches and ideas upon tliis subject a disposition of mind 
which 1 must characterise with sonu' precision, for, unless I 
sun mistaken, it exercises a great influence over thesn. 

When, under some broad point of view, or under some 
essential relation, a social state api)ears to them good and 
beautiful, they conceive ibr it an exclusive admiration and 
sympathy. They are generally inclined to admire, and to be 
overcome with passion; the imperfections, the interruptions, 
the bud side of things, strike them but little. Singular con¬ 
trast! In the purely intellectual sphere, in the research for 
and combination of ideas, no nation luis more extension of 
mind, more philosophical impartiality. Wlun the question 
is of facts which address thcrn.selves to the imagination, which 
arouse moral emotions, they easily fall into prejudices and 
narrow views; their imagination then wants fidelity, truth; 
they are without poetical impartiality—in fact, they do not 
see things lijjin all points of view, and such as they 
really are. 

This disposition has often governed them in the study of 
ancient Germany, of its origins, its national manners. What 
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they found there great, moral, truly liberal, has struck them, 
has filled them with enthusiasm; and here their inquiry has 
stopped; to this has their imagination been limited. It is 
with these elements only that they have reconstructed their 
primitive society. 

There is a second cause of error. Most of the national 
documents which the Germans make use of in order to study 
the aticie'it Germanic institution.", are of an epoch far pos¬ 
terior to that which occupies them, far posterior to the 
second, third, fourth, and fifth centurii-s. Before the con¬ 
version of Germany to Christianity—that is to say, before 
the eighth centpry—there existed no really national moiiu- 
mcnt.s, for then the German languages were not written. 
Of these times there only remain vague, incomplete.truditions, 
preserved by writers of a period far less remote. Till then, 
we know the Germans only throisgh J.,atin writers, or 
through the western chronicler.s; there are consequently many 
anachronisms in the pictui-e which the Germans trace of the 
ancient social state of their country. They refer to the third 
and fourth centuries facts derived from monuments of the 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries. I do not say that there 
is not in the^e monuments some rev elation, some echo of the 
ancient Germanic society; but these inl'crences from premises 
antecedent to them three, four, fiv(>, and six centuries, are 
extremely delicate and difHcult. We run great risk of de¬ 
ceiving ourselves in such induction.", and when we undertake 
this work with an exclusive and passionate turn of imagina¬ 
tion, the chance of error becomes infinitely greater. 

Lastly, numerous positive text.-, Cmsar, Tacitus, Ammianus 
Marcellinus, attest that before the great invasion, between the 
Rhine, the Elbe, and the Danube, nations of the same race 
and of different race often expelled, enslaved, exterminated 
one another, and that the organi/ation of tlie ancient German 
tribe, especially the situation of the agricultural labourers, 
was more than once the result of conquest. 1 have already 
had occasion, in our la.st course, to point out some of these 
texts;' 1 shall here repeat the most explicit of them: 

“ The, slave." in general,” says Tacitus, “ are not arranged 
in their several employments in household afilHirs, as iq the 


• Lecture VII. vol. i. 
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practice at Rome; each has his separate habitation or home. 
Tho master considers him as an agrarian dependent, wlio is 
obliged to furnish, by way of rent, a certain quantity of 
grain, of cattle, or of wearing apparel. Tho slave does this, 
and there his servitude ends. All domestic matters are 
managed by the master’s own wife and children. To punish 
a slave witli stripes, to load him with chains, or condemn 
him to hard l.ibour, is unusual; they kill tlieir slaves some¬ 
times, not out of ordinary severity or discipline, but from 
violence or sudden impulse, as they wtiuld kill an enemy.” 

“ In tho neighbourhood of the Teuctercs were formerly the 
Bructere.s; it is said, however, that now the Chamaves and 
the Angriv.arians possess the district, having, in concert witli 
the adjoinijig tribes, exp(dled and entirely extirjmted tla^ 
ancient inhabitants.” 

“ The MareomaniaHjS are the ino-'t eminent for their 
strength and military glorj ; the very territory they oeeu])y 
is the reward of their valour, they having dis|)o.s^essed it.s 
former owners, the Boians.’ ‘ 

Go through the treatise On the Manners of the Germans— 
at every .stej* }ou will find phrases and words which indicate 
the same fact. 

In the social state of .ancient Germany, and especially in 
that of the sedentary and agricultural tribe, I tliereftjre believe 
the share of eon.']UC't, of ibree, much greater than the German 
historians generally sui)p()''e it to be. I beliete the domestic 
sovereignty of the chief of the proprietary family wa-s much 
more tyrannical, the conditions of the labourers much wor.se 
than they imagine. This, in my opinion, is indictited not 
only by moral probabilitie.s, not onl}' bj- the Latin writi'rs 
whom I have just spoken of, but down to the national docu¬ 
ments which the Germans call t<j the support of their ideas; 
among others, by all the wrecks of the ancient Germanic 
poetry. I regret that I ha^e not time to dwell upon this. 
It would, I think, be easy to prove how far their pictures of 
their ancient condition is from the truth. 

Still, having "brought all these re.strictions to bear upon 
the favourite .system of the Germans in this matter, 1 think 
witli them, that the organization of the German tribe, and 


* De Monb Germ., c. 2.'), !Jil, 42. 
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the relations of the various classes of the inhabitants, is 
hot wholly attributable to conquest, to force. The sove¬ 
reignty of the proprietary chief of the family, in his domains, 
was not exclusively that of the conqueror over the conquered, 
of the master over the slaves or demi-slaves; there was, in 
fact, something of the patriarchal system; the family, its re¬ 
lations, its habits, its sentiments, were, in part at least, the 
source of this state of society. 

And first, the mere fact that this is a general opinion in 
Germany, a public belief, prevalent in all classes, is at once 
a strong presumption that it was so. A nation does not 
deceive itself to such a degree as to its origins, and the feel¬ 
ing with wlfu'h they inspire it. That antipathy which we 
elsewhere encounter towards the ancient social state of the 
country, docs not exist in Germany. The first relations be¬ 
tween the superior and inferior classss, between proprietors 
and cniltivators, have not left those mournful traditions, those 
unhappy recollections, with which our history is filled. The 
German ])upulation has not constantly struggled to escape 
from its origins, to aboli.sh its old institutions. There is, 
then, evidently something besides conquest and tyranny. 

The common o[)inion is right, it is conformable with facts. 
The general invasion of tlu* country by foreigners, the 
struggle of races, the struggle of languages, the profound 
hostility of social situations, nothing, nr scarcely anything of 
all this was found in Germany, at least in a great part of 
Germany. The feudal system was established there, played 
an important part theie, and still weighs heavily upon the, 
people, although less so tlian elsewhere. There was at all 
times many free and projirictary peasants, many independent 
properties, not in the least fettered with the bonds of 
feudalism. 

IVe therefore cannot refuse to recognise in the organiza¬ 
tion of the ancient German tribe, and chiefly in the domestic 
sovereignty of the proi)rietary chief of the family, another 
origin than conquest, another character, a character more 
moral, mqre free than that of force. This origin is the 
patriarchal system, of a system an.alogous to it; this character 
is that of the life of the family. Very probably,*fhe German 
tribe was originally the development, the extension of one and 
the same family; very probably a large portion of ti e inha-* 
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bitants of the domait), uianj" of tfccse heia'ilitary labonrer'!, 
subject to a rent, were I'ehitions of the proprietnry cliief of tli^ 
family. There was herein, very probably, somewlint of that 
social organization which 1ms long subsisted in tlie dans of 
the Scotch Highlands, and the septs of 1 1 eland, an or¬ 
ganization which the novels of Sir Walter Scott ha\ e ren¬ 
dered familiar to all minds; which,* at the first glance, and 
judging from external appearances, resemble^ the feudal 
system, but is still radically different, for it e\ idently arose 
from the family; it per|)etnates its ties through centuries, and 
maintains affectionate sentiments in spite of the profound in¬ 
equality of social conditions; it has rights n cognised and 
respected, where political guarantees are entirely wanting; in 
fine, morality and liberty in a system where, without this origin 
and its influence, there would lia\ e been only t)ppre-sion and 
degradation. , 

Such, also, was doubtless the influence which, in the Ger¬ 
manic tiibe, had intioduced something of the relations and 
manners of the clan. 

From these detaila there result, if I mistake not, two great 
facts: 

1. In the German tribe, the sovereignty, as to all the ge¬ 
neral affairs of the tribe, belonged to the assembly of the 
proprietary chiefs of the families: as to all which pa-sed in 
the interior of such domain, to the chief of tin* family 
himself; that is to say, that tin re was a political, collective 
sov'ereignty, and a sovereignty domestic, indivhlual, and in¬ 
herent to property. 

2. The domestic sovereignty of proprietors had a twofold 
origin, a twofold character. On the one hand, lh(‘ ties and 
habits of the family; the proprietary chief was a <hief of the 
clan, surrounded by his relations, whati-ver nnght be the 
distance of relation.sliip and the diversity of condition; on the 
other hand, conquest and force: there also had been portions 
of territory occupied at the sword’s point, conquered, dispos¬ 
sessed, and reduced to servitude or nearly so. 

Thus, in this organization of the ancient Germanic tribe, 
flxere are seen the three great .social systems, the three great 
origins of sovereignty: first, the association among equal and 
free men, where political sovereignty i.s developed; secondly, 
the primitive natural association, that of the family, where tha 
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sole and patriarchal sovereignty prevails; tliirdly, the com¬ 
pulsory association, the result of conquest, and subject to 
despotic sovereignty. 

Upon the narrow and obscure theatre of the tribe of the 
Cherusci or of the Ilermundures, orotlier such, there existed 
then, as early as the third eentury, all the essential principles, 
all the great forms of liuraan society. 

Let us now transport ourselves to the sixth century, 
after the invasion, between the Rhine, tlie ocean, the Py¬ 
renees, and the Alps, and let us see what necessarily hap¬ 
pened then. 

And ili-.Ht, it was not the German tribes, but the battd 
which went into the Gallo-Roman territory, seized upon it, 
and established itself there. Of the two original societies 
of (Jernmny, that which was not resident, but* wandering, 
whose basis was the individual, not the family, and which 
was devoted, not to an agricultural life, but to warfare; this 
became one of the primitive elements of our civilization. 

In Germany, it ivas the agricultural tribe, among us it 
was the warlike band, which is seen at the cradle of 
society. 

Once established, it is true, once impelled to quit the 
wandi'ring for the sedentary life, and pillage for property, 
the’Gerinanic band must have wished to reproduce the insti¬ 
tutions, the habits of its native country; the organization of 
the tribe must have bccii the source, the model of the system 
which it attempted to adopt. 

This in fact, wuis what happened. IVe see the German 
band, in proportion as it - fixes itself upon our territory, 
attempting to tran>plant thither the social condition which 
1 have ju.st de.scribcd, more especially that twofold sove¬ 
reignty: political, in general affairs, belonging to the assembly 
of the chiefs of the family; domestic, in the interior of the 
domains of each proprietary chief of a family, and exercised 
by him alone. 

But what changes must the change of situaiion and 
of external circumstances have introduced into the new 
society? 

Let us first sec what political sovereignty bacame. 

In Germany, the tribe was generally establi&Led ufion a 
VOL. in. E 
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contracted territory. The tribes reciprocally confined and 
narrowed themselves, surrounding themselves, as Csesur says, 
with vast deserts, for better security. The chiefs of families 
lived near to one another, and could easily meet to treat of 
their common affairs. The sovereignty of the general 
assembly was natural and possible. 

After the invasion into the empire an immense territory 
was thrown open to the expe<litions and eager avidity of the 
conquerors. They dispersed tlieinselves thi-oughout it in 
every direction. The chief of them occupied vast domains. 
They were too far from each other to meet often, and delibe¬ 
rate in common. The political sovereignty of the general 
assembly became impracticable, was doomed to perish, and, 
in fact, did perish, giving place to another system, to that 
hierarchical organization of proprietors, of which I .shall speak, 
in discussing the feudal association and its institutions. 

The domestic sovereignty, that of the proprietary chief of 
the family over tiie iiihabitaiit.s of his domains, had equal 
alterations to undergo. 

It was not with his relations, with his clan alone, that the 
German chief had effected his conquests, and found liimself 
established in his new domain.s. The band which had fol¬ 
lowed him was composed of warriors of various families of 
the tiibe, ofteii men of different tribes. Tacitus expressly 
says a.s much: “ If the tribe in which they were born becomes 
torpid ill the laziness of a long pence, the princifial among 
the young men go to se{‘k nations who are engaged in war; 
for repose is unknown to this peo[)le; the w'arriors acquire 
celebrity only in the midst of danger, and it i.s only by war, 
by enterprises, that they can preserve a sufficient troop of 
companions.” ‘ 

The ties between the chief and his companions were thus 
often the ties of war, not of family, lienee arose a great 
change in the character of their relations in the new estab¬ 
lishment. There was no longer that community of habits, 
traditions, sentiments, which might exist in Germany among 
the proprietary chiefs and the labourers of their domains; in 
its place was the comradeship of warriors, a principle of asso¬ 
ciation which*was far less strong, far less powerful, fiur less 
moral. 


• Df Mor. Gtirm. c. 14. 
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The proprietary chief, moreover, found himself, in Gaul, 
surrounded by a foreign, hostile population, of different race, 
language, manners, and from whom he had incessantly to 
guard himself. The Boman Gauls were still the inhabitants, 
the cultivators of his domains; while in Germany the greater 
])art were Germans like himself. A new and powerful cause 
of weakness in that patriarchal character, which domestic 
sovereignty had in Germany. 

In his new settlement he was not long surrounded even by 
those of his countrymen who had formed, part, if not of his 
family, at least of his band. Yet, as I have already had occasion 
to say several tiraeS, this band broke not up immediately into 
individuals, eager to separate, and to go and inhabit each 
his own domain. The principal chiefs occupied vast terri¬ 
tories, and many of their coin))anions continued to live with 
them in their homes. Accordingly we find in the docu¬ 
ments of the sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries, and even 
later, a great number of free men, of German origin, and 
designated under the names oiarimanni, erimanni, herimanni, 
hermunni, among the Lombards,' and of rachimburgi, rathim- 
bnrgi, regimburgi, * among tlie Franks. Many German 

• 'J'lic niiHiaiiiii incessantly recur in tlie Loinli.iid laws, and in tlie Italian 
inonninents, from the 7tl) to the T-ith cenliin. Their iiiunc is written eri- 
tnanni, errmanni, liarimnnni, hdrcnuiiiiii, herimatini, /lerniaPiii, vaiiations 
more especially niising from the diflicnlty of wilting the Teutonic sounds; 
and all loads us to suppose that the OeraioHi, named in many acts, of which 
iiianyrcfet ttf the !hh ccntiiij, aic no otlieia than the arimanni or hermanm ; 
so that the national name of the (Jennnns would hate no other origin tlian 
that of herimanni, free men. I’eople ditler as to the ctjniology of this latter 
word: accoiding to some, it comis fiom heir, (army, war,) and the hcer- 
inimni are warriors; according to others,it comes from elire, (honour,) and 
means fu'c men j>ar ercellencc, ciuzeus intested with all the rights of 
jiolilical lilierly, the dvrs ojilitno Jure of the Roman law. This latter ex¬ 
planation is adopted by Alier (Osiwhnickische Grsch<echte, in the preface 
»■/ passim,) and by M. de Siatigny.— Uistonj of the Ituman Law, See.. \ol. i., 
p. 160, 17&. 

• The rachimburgi, often mentioned in the Salic law, aic so also in many 
fiirumlie of the tim*', and even in acts of the 10th century : the \ ariation.s of 
orthography are still more numerous than for the arimanni; we find, rachim- 
Imrgi, rathmburgi, racimhitrgi, radncburgi, rergneburgt, radmburdi, regim- 
bmgi,raimburgi. Most of the learned deriie 'his word from rswha, (cause,.pro¬ 
cess,) or from rerht, (right, justice,) which would exclusitely rcpresdht the 
rachimburgi under the character of judges. M de Satigny thinks, with the 
't lebroted historian Muller, that it uomes from the ancient Teutonio word, 

E 2 • 
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writers, M. do Savigny among others, has ; thought to re¬ 
cognise, under these names, a condition, a particular class, 
the ancient free men and independent proprietors, the true 
citizens of the German tribe before the invasion ; and 
they have thence ^iiCerred the prolonged continuation of the 
ancient social organization of the Germans in theii' new 
ebuntry. I think they are mistaken. I have carefully 
examined this question in my Essais sur VIlintoire de France. 
I sliall hero quote my words; 1 have no reason to change 
them: 

“ The names of arimanni anH oi rac/iimburffi ai'c evidently 
applied to free men; they mean even (as everytliing leads us 
to suppose) tlie fre(' men in general, tlie acting eitiz<'ns. 
The Lombard arimanni sit in courts or public assemblies in 
quality of judges, march to war under the orders of the count, 
appear as witnesses in pivil actions; the Frank rachimburyi 
exercise the same right. 

“ It is equally certain that these words do not mean magis¬ 
trates, men invested with speeial functions, judicial or other¬ 
wise, and distinct, by this title, from the rest of the citizens. 
In numerous documents, the arimanni are mentioned a.s 
witnes.ses, or simple warriors; the siune name is given to the 
free citizens of towns. The Frank rachimhnrgi aKo appear 
when there is no public function to till; the word rar/iim/Jitrgi 
is often translated by that of boni homines. Everything shows 
that tlu'se names arc applied to free men, to citizens in general, 
and not to any special magistrate, to any ])ublie po#rer. 

“But these freemen, these ahriman.s, these raehimburgs, 
were they distinct from the lends or beneficiaries, as from 
slaves? Did they form a class of indejicndent citizens, united 
only among themselves and to the .state, whose social condition, 
in a word, was other than that of the men who, under tho 
name of recommended, lendes. faithful, antrustians, or vassals, 
had entered into a particular association, and lived in tho 
dependence and under the i)rotcction of a superior? 

“ The monuments and facts alleged even by the defenders 
of this opinion prove that it is ill founded, and that the lendes, 

ret, (great, powerful,) wliieli form.s the termination of so many German 
projie^ names, and occurs again in rcicA (liob); so that the rarkiml/iirffi, 
called also boiii homines, would he merely itowciful, notable men, the tiros 
/utmires of the Spaniards.— History of the Human Late, &c.,>ol. i.,p. 18i, 
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the vassals of a lord, were called ahrimans or rachimburgs, as 
much as if veritable citizens alone were spoken of, men who 
were strangers to all individual independence. 

“ A man comes to place himself under the faith of the king, 
declares himself his faithful, his vassal; he comes, says the 
formula, ctim arimannia sua —that is to say, followed by his 
warriors. Here, then, are ahrimans who are already leudes, 
the vassals of a man, and about to become the arriere-vassals 
of the king. They do not the less remain ahrimans—that is 
to say, free men, for that is all that this word means; it in¬ 
dicates liberty in general, and not a social condition distinct 
from that of the leudes, of the vassals. 

“ In a diploma of the tenth century, the emperor, Otho I. 
gives a fortress to a convent, ‘ with all the freemen, commonly 
called ahrimans.’ In the eleventh century, the emperor 
Ih'iiry IV. made a similar donatioc* to a monastery, and the 
ahrimans who inhabit the domain are here also, included. 
Concessions of this kind wer^long eonunon; many documents 
prove it, and a council of tlie tenth century forbade counts 
‘ to give the ahrimans of their counties in benefice to their 
men.’ In fact, the counts, originally at least, had no right 
by that title only to di-pose of the lands of their county, nor 
of the, freemen who inhabited it. It was for tln‘ hitter them- 
seh es to choos >, the superior to whom they wished to be 
attaelied. 

“ The qualitj’’ of ahrinmn, thcri'lbre, did not exclude that of 
leude, of vassal; ahrimaus were the leudes of the man upon 
ivhose lands they lived, and when these lands were given in 
hcnelice they became the leudes of the new bmielieiary. 

“I do not find any texts wnth regard to the rachimburgs, 
where it is evident that this dmiomination w'as applied to 
leudes as well as to men absolutely free. Often employed in 
the Salic law, it is more rare than that of aliriman in the 
monuments of posterior ages; but all things authorise us to 
form the same judgment as to the meaning of this term that we 
see formed upon analogous terms. Both the one and the other 
mean men free and in possession of the rights attendant upon 
liberty, but not a particular class of citizens placed in a con¬ 
dition distinct on the one hand from that of *Blaves, and on 
the other from that of the leudes, or vassals.”* 

• Essais sur rilislonc de France, p. 237—241. 
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Not only did the ahriraans, the rachiinburgs, not fom a 
class distinct on the one hand from that of the bond labourers, 
or slaves, on the other from that of the leudes, or vassals, bnf 
they could not fail soon to range themselves under one or 
other of these two conditions. How, in the house with, and 
by the side of, a chief who had become a great proiirictor, 
and who was in pos-'cssion of a thousand menus of influenee, 
and whose superiority increased daily, how, I say, could they 
long preserve that equality, that indepeiidencf", which the 
companions of the same band formerly enjoyed? It is evi¬ 
dent that it could not be. Tho^e freemen wlio after the in¬ 
vasion still lived lor .some time with their chief, befori' long 
were divided into two classes; some received benclices, and, 
become jirc^irietors iu their turn, entered into the feudal 
association, with which \\ e shall occiqiy ourstdv cs at a later 
stage of our progre-,-.; ••he others, ahvay.s lixed within the 
interior of the domains of their ancient chief, fell either into 
an entirely servile condition, of el-e into that of labourers 
cultivating a part of tlie land, liable to certain payments or 
rents. 

You see w-hat must result fiom this sovereignty of the 
ancient Germanic tribe which 1 have just di'seribed. In tin- 
new territorial establishment, it experienced a profound altera¬ 
tion; it lost its character of the family; it could not con¬ 
tinue to attach it.'clf to the common sentiments, to tho.st* tra¬ 
ditions, tliose ties of p.vrentage which, iu ancient Germany, 
united the pioprietary head of the family with most of the 
inhabitants of his domains. Thi-. element of the org-iniza- 
tion of the Germanic tribe disapja'iired, or nearly so, w hen it 
was transplanted into Gaul. 'J'he element which became 
dominant was that of conquest, of force; and its jiredominance 
was the necessary icsult of tlie situ.ition in which the pro¬ 
prietary head-, of families found theinsidves in Gaul, a situ¬ 
ation radically difierent from that in which they were jilaced 
in Germany. 

Thus, this fusion of sovi’reignty and power, which we have 
remarked as one of the great characteristics of thi' feudal 
system, was not, properly speaking, new; it w'as not the 
result of eonquest only; an analogous I'aet existed in Ger¬ 
many, in the heart of the German tribe: there also the pro¬ 
prietary head of the family was sovereign within his domains; 
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there also look place the fusion of sovereignty and property. 
But in Germany this fusion was accomplished under the in¬ 
fluence of two principles; on tlie one hand, under the influence 
of tlie spirit o4 family, of the organization of clan; on the 
other, under the influence of conquest, of force. These two 
principles had, in the domestic sovereignty of the proprietary 
chief of the family in Germany, parts altogether unequal and 
which it would be diflicult to estimate. In Gaul, the share 
of the patriarchal system, of the organization of the clap, 
become greatly impaired; that of conquest, of force, on the con¬ 
trary took a great development, and became, if not the only, at 
least the dominant principle of that fusion of sovereignty 
and property which is, I repeat, one of the great character¬ 
istics of the feudal system. 

There is therefore nothing, or at least notliing important 
to conclude from this fact in Germany, with regard to this fact 
in our country. I do not say that there is nothinj^remaining 
among us of the ancient German habits; I do not .say that 
the spirit of the family, tlie idea that all the inhabitants of 
one domain, of one territory, arc connected in some moral 
relations, and in a kind of parentage, had no influence in 
the French feudal system. I only say that this influence 
was very confined, very inferior to that of conquest. 

Such, if I mistake not, was the transformation of this fact 
from the fourth to the ti nth century. Thus, on its re¬ 
moval from Germany did it become wholly diflerent in our 
country. In our next lecture we shall occupy ourselves with 
the third characteristic of tlie feudal system, that is to say, 
the relations of the possessor- of liefs among themselves, and 
the hierarchical organization of their society in itself. 
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FOURTH LECTURE. 


Graeral association of tlic possessors of fiefs among thwnsihcs ; lliirii clia- 
racterihtie of the foudal system—From the scry nature of its elements 
this association must have been weak luiil irregular—It, in fact, always 
was so—FiJlacv of the siew wiiieli tlie apologists of tliis system trace 
of the feudal liieraieliy—Its incoliereuey ami weakness were especially 
great at the dose of the lOlh eeiitury—The formation of tliis hierarchy 
from the .')tl! to the 10th eenmry—Three systems of institutions are 
seetj together after tlie Oerjiian iu'us'on: free institutions, monareliical 
institutiot^, aristocratienl institulions—Comparatitc histoiy of these 
throe systems—Deelme of the two first—Triumph of the third, which' 
yet reniiuns incomplete aud disordeiei. 


The two first characteristics of the feudal syslcro, the special 
nature of landed property, and the fusion of st)vcrei<rtity and 
property in each fief, we are well actjiiaintcd with. AVe know 
how they were formed; \vc have seen them take birth and 
grow, from the fiftli to the tenth century. Let us now leave 
the interior of the fief,, let us examine the relations of the 
possessors of liefs among themselves, tlie j'rogre.ssive de¬ 
velopment of the organi/.iition which united them, or rather 
which was reputed to unite them in one and the same 
society. This, as you know, is tlie third of the great facts 
which constitute the feudal system. 

I said the organization which was reputed to unite them: 
the union, in ftict, of tley posse.ssors of liefs among them¬ 
selves, their organiztition into a general society was far more 
a principle tiian a fact, far more nominal than real. The 
very nature of the elements of such an association lead us to 
presume this. AVliat is the tie, the cement of a great society? 
It is the need which one of the partial, hwal associations which 
compo.se it has ,of the others; the necessity in which they are 
placed., of having Kcourse to one another, in order to exer¬ 
cise Ihcir rights, for the accomplishment of the various publit 
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functions, for legislation, for the administration of justice, ot 
linances, of war, &c. If each family, each town, each ter¬ 
ritorial circumscri|)tioD finds within itself, in its own bosom, 
everything of which it has any need in a political point of 
view; if it forms a complete, petty state, which has nothing 
to receive from elsewhere, nothing to give elsewhere, it will 
not adhere to other families, to other towns, to other local 
circumscriptions; there would be no society between them. 
The dispersion of sovereignty and government into the 
various parts, among the ditferent members of the state, 
tliat it is which constitutes the stjite,: that is, the external 
lie of general society, which brifigs and retains together dts 
elements. 

Now, the fusion of soven-ignty and property, and its con- 
<'cntration within the domain, in the hands of its posses'or, 
had exactly the eflect of isolating tli^ proprietor of tlie fief 
from oth(*r similar proj)rietors; each lief ibrmed, as it were, a 
small, complete state, whose inhabitants had nothing, or almost 
nothing, to seek beyond it, which sufficed to itself, in matters 
of legislation, administration, of justice, taxes, w.ar, &c. la 
a society formed of such elements, it was an inevitable con- 
sequenee that the general tie sliould be tveak, rarely felt, 
1 ‘Usily broken. 1’lic possessors of fiefs had. it is true, com¬ 
mon affairs, reciprocal rights and duties. There was, more¬ 
over, the inclination natural to man, of continually extending 
hi.s relations, of aggrandizing, of animating his social ex¬ 
istence more and morc>, of constantly seeking, as it were, new 
citizens, and new ties with them. In fine, at the epoch with 
which we occupy ourselves, the Christian church, a society 
always one, and .strongly constituted, incessantly laboured to 
introduce something of its unity, its entirety, into the civ^jl 
society; and this work was not fruitless. But it is not the 
less evident that, from the nature of its elements, and espe¬ 
cially from the fusion of rovereignty and property, I'rom the 
almost entire localisation of power, if such a term be allowed, 
the general association of the possessors of fiefs must have 
had v<o-y little compactness, very little activity; that but very 
little entirety or unity could have prevailed in it. 

And such, in fact, was the case; history fally confirms 
the inductions drawn from the very nature of this social'rtate. 
lr« apologists have applied themselves to the bringing promi- 
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nently forward the reciprocal rights and duties of the possessors 
fiefe; they have vaunted the skilful gradation of the ties 
which, united them among themselves, from the weakest to 
the most powerful, in such a way that none were isolated, 
and yet that each remained free and master of himself. Ac¬ 
cording to them, the independence of individuals was never 
more happily reconciled with the harmony of the whole. A 
chimerical idea, a purely logical hypothesis! Doubtless, in 
principle*, the possest'ors of fiefs were united to each other, and 
their hierarchical association appears skilfully organized. But 
in fact, this organization was never real and etficacious; feu¬ 
dalism could ne\('r draw from its bosom a principle of order 
and unity sufficient to form a general, and, however little, 
regulated society. Its eh*ment.s, that is to say, the possessors 
of fiefs, were always in a state of disunion and war among 
themselves, continually pbliged to have recourse to force, be¬ 
cause no su[)reme, truly imblie, jvower was present to maintain 
between them justice and peace, that is, society; and to create 
such a i)ower, to fuse all it-i scattered and even hostile 
elements into a single and true society, it was necessary to 
have recoui'Mi to other jn-inciple.s, to other iiiMitutions, to in¬ 
stitutions and pi-inciples foreign and even hostile to the feudal 
system. ..Vs you already know, it was by royalty on the one 
hand, and on the other by the idea of the nation in general, 
and of its rights, that political unity has j)rcvailcd among us, 
that the State has been.constituted; and it was always at the 
expense of the jvossefSoiN of fiefs by the weakening and jvro- 
grcs.'-ive abolition of the feudal system, that we have, ap- 
Itroached this end. 

It, therefore, must not be expected that we shall find that 
.systematical and general oi-ganization of the posscs.sors 
of fiefs among themselves, vvliich I luive pointed out as 
the third groat characteristic of the feudal system, clearly 
and entirely realized in f.icts. The charufter belongs to 
it, and distinguishes it ftpin every other social state; but 
it has never had its full development, its efficacious and 
regular application; the feudal hierarchy has never been 
really constituted, has not lived according to the rules and 
forms whicluthe imblicists assign to it. The special nature 
oflafsied property*, the fusion of sovereignty and property, art*, 
simple, evident facts, which arc shown in history, just ns they 
are conceived in theory. But the feudal society* in its entirety 
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is an imaginary edifice, constructed after tlic event in the, 
minds of leamed men, and the materials only of which have 
existed in our territory, always unconnected and imperfect. 

If such was its state during the course of the feudal period, 
how much more must it have been so at the commencement 
of this period, towards the end of the tenth century. Feudal- 
i.sm had then scarcely arisen out of the chaos of barbarism; 
it was arising fi-ora it as a kind of pis-allcr, as the system 
nearest allied to that which was coming to a close, as the sole 
form which the growing society could take. The incoherence, 
the want of entirety, would necessarily be much greater than 
at a later period. The feudal association would be still farther 
removed from that state of unity, of regularity, which it 
never attained. The close of the tenth and the commence¬ 
ment of the eleventh century, arc, in fact, in the feudal 
epoch, the pcidod when feudalism appeared most disordered, 
the most destitute of general organization. We there seethe 
possessors of fiefs forming themselves into an infinity of small 
groups, of which some count, duke, or mere seigneur, became 
the chief, according to the chances of place or events, remain¬ 
ing almost strangers to each other. Sometimes these local 
associations seemed to preserve relations among thcmselve.s, to 
adheri; to a common centre; but we soon find that this appear¬ 
ance is fallacious. We sec, for example, the name of the 
king of France still inscribed hy su’cli or such a lord of Aijui- 
taino at the head of his acts, but it is the name of a king 
already dead; they render homage to royalty, but are igno¬ 
rant as to wlio is its actual depositary. At no epoch w^as the 
parcelling out of territory among the possessors of fiefs so 
great, and their independence so complete; at no epoch had 
the hierarchical tie which should have united them so little 
reality. 

In studying, therefore, from the fifth to the tenth century, 
the progressive formation of tliis third characteristic of the 
feudal system, we shall not arrive at results so jirompt, so 
liositive, as in the study of the two first. We shall not see 
the feudal organization appear, and clearly develop itself be¬ 
fore our eyes, as was the case with regard to the speeihl na¬ 
ture of landed proptsrty, and the lunalgamation of ^vc jgiffl ty 
and property; we shall see but the germs, we shall wrmess 
OD^y the first efforts at formation of that system which was 
never thoroughly perfected; we shall encounter here and there 
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«pon our own soil, the materials of that edifice which was 
never regularly constructed, or, more correctly speaking, wc 
shall see every other social edifice fall, every other system 
vanish. From the fifth to the tenth century, no principle of 
social and political unity was able to preserve or acquire the 
empii'ej all those which^ formerly prevailed were conquered, 
abolished; and it was above their ruins that the rude and in¬ 
complete attempts at feudal organization appeared. It is, 
therefore, less the progressive formation of the general asso¬ 
ciation, of the possessors of fiefs, than the progressive de¬ 
struction of every other great social system, which I shall en¬ 
deavour to retrace. 

Immediately after the invasion and establisliment of the 
Germans in Gaul, three principles of social organization, three 
sj’Steais of institutions co-exist and are present together: 1, 
the system of free institutions; 2, the system of aristocratical 
institutions; 3, the sjstem of monarchical institutions. 

The .system of free institutions has its origin: 1st, in Ger¬ 
many, in the gener.d assembly of the pioprietary chiefs of 
family of the tribe, and in the common deliberation and per¬ 
sonal independence of tin* warriors who formed tie* band: 2nd, 
in Gaul, in the remains of the municipal system, in the heart 
of cities. 

The system of aristocratical institutions has its origin: 1st, 
in Germany, in the ditmcslic sovereignty of the proprietary 
chiefs of family, and in the patronage of the chief of the band 
over his companions: 2nd, in Gaul, in the very uneiiual sub¬ 
division of landed propm-ty, concentrated in the hands of a 
small number of great proprietors, and in their domination of 
the mass of the population, labourers or slaves, who cultivate 
their domains, or serve them in their hoti.ses. 

The system of monarchical institutions has its origin: 1st, 
in Germany, in milit.iiy royalty, that is to say, tlie command 
of the chief of the hand, and in the religious eharactei* in¬ 
herent to certain families: 2nd, in Gaul, in the traditions of 
the Roman empire, and in the doctrines of the Christian 
church. 

The.se are the three great systems of institutions, the three 
prinfip’ws essentially different, which the full of the empire and 
the'tSerman invasion brought into the pre.senee of each other, 
and which were to concur in the formation of the new society. 

What were, from the fifth to the tenth century, the desti- 
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nice of tlicfe three systems each in itself, and in their amai- 
gamalion? * 

Let us first speak of the system of free institutions. 

It perijctuates and manifests itself from the fifth to the tetth 
century: Jst, in the loeal assemblies, wliere the conquerors 
established in various parts of the territory assembled, and 
together iliseuised tlieir alTairs; 2nd, in the general assemblies 
of the nation; dni, in the remains of the municipal system, 
in the heart of cities: 

That the local assemblies of the ancient Germans called 
in their language, and plncita in I^utin, continued after 
the invasion, cannot bo doubted; the text of their laws give 
evidence of it at every step. The following are some in¬ 
stances: , 

“ If any one convened to the wnl/docs not repair thither, let 
him be condemned to [)ay 15 solidi, unless ho has been kept 
back by .some lawful impediment.” 

“ If any one has need of witne.'-ses in order that they may 
give testimony at the mal, he who has need of them must 
convene them.”^ 

“ Let the as.^embly (co»venfi/s) be according to ancient cus¬ 
tom in each hundred, before the count or his envoy, and 
before the hundred-man.” * 

“ Let the court (placitum) take ])lace every Saturday, or 
such day as shall jilease the count, or the hundred-man, in 
every week, when tliere is but little tranquillity in the pro¬ 
vince: when there is greater trancpdllity, let the assembly 
take place every fortnight in each hundred, as it is ordered 
here above.” ® 

“ Let the court be held every calend, or every fortnight if 
necessary, to inquire into causes, in order that peace may 
reign in the provinces.”® 

These assemblies were composed of all the free men settled 
in the territorial circumscription; all had not only the right, 
but were obliged to repair thither. 

• From llie anoiont German word, ma/i/, wliicli siguiRcs meeting, assemhly, 

and is still found in many words, as mahlzet, leiiast, time of meeting; 
mnhhtutt, iducc where the tribunal meets, &c. -w 

« Salic Law, I 1, c. 1, b. 10. 

• Law of the Hip , t. 1, c. 1, f. Ixvi., c. i., &c. 

• Law of the Allem., t. xxxvi., c. 1. Ibidem, c. 8. 

< Law of the Uoiores, t. xr., c. I. 
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“ If any free man ncpflect to come to the court, and do not 
present himself to the count, or to his delegate, or to the 
hundred-man, let him be condemned to pay 15 soUdi. Let 
no person, whether vassal of the duke or of the count, or 
otherwise, neglect to come to the court, to the end that the 
poor may not be prevented from prosecuting their causes." * 

“Let all free men meet on the days fixed, where the judge 
shall direct, and let no person dare omit coining to tlie court. 
Let all who live in the county, whether vassal of the king or 
duke, or any other, come to the court, and lot him who shall 
• neglect to come be condemned to pay 15 solidi.”'^ 

It is not easy to enumerate the attributes, the occupations 
of these assemblies, for they discussed everything in them, all 
the common interests of the mi'n who wore assembled at them; 
but their princip.al business was to administer justice': all 
causes, all di.simtcs were carried thither, to be .submitted to 
the decision of free and notable men, of the rachimburgs, 
whose duty it w'as to declare, to show what was the law. 

“ If any rachimburgs sitting in any ma! have not declared 
the law, when a cause, shall have been debated between two 
persons, he who proseenles the cause must say to them three 
time.s, ‘Tell us the Salic law;’ if they will not say it, he 
who prosecutes the cau.se must say to them again, ‘ 1 require 
you to declare the law between my adversary and me.’ The 
day being named for this purpo.se, seven of tliese rachimburgs 
shall each pay nine sols. If they do not then choose to 
declare the law .... nor give assurance of payment, then 
let a second day be appointed them, and then let each of them 
be condemned to jiay 15 sols.” * 

“ If any one is prosecuting his cause, and the rachimburgs 
have not chosen to declare the Ripuari.an law between the 
parties, then let him again.st whom they have f)ronounced an 
adverse sentence, say, ‘ I summon you to fell me the law ’ 
Let those who have not cho.sen to declare it, and have after¬ 
wards been convicted of it, each of them pay 15 sols fine.” * 

“ If any one gain his cause in the mul and by law .'. . the 
rachimburgs must explain to him the law by which the cause 
has been decided. The plaintiff must act according to law, 

of the Allem., t. xxx\l., c. 4. 

* Law of the Boiarcs, t. XT., o 1. 

* Salic law, t. Ix. 


Law of the Bip., t. It. 
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invite tlie officer to go to the bouse of the other, in order to 
take of his goods what he legally owes in respect of the 
cause. 

Not only did they administer justice in the m&ls, not only 
did they deliberate there upon common affairs, but most civil 
affairs, most contracts were there completed, and thence only 
acquired the publicity, the authenticity which it is the duty 
of the notaries and public officers to give them in the present 
day: 

“ If any one sell anything to another, and if the buyer wish 
to have an act of .sale, he must demand it in full mal, imme¬ 
diately put down the price, receiving the articles, and then 
let the act be written. If the article be of little value, let 
the act be attested by seven witnesses; if of mud), value, by 
twelve.’’^ 

Such was the state of local assemblies in the first ages 
following the invasion; they were not long so real and genuine 
as the texts seem to indicate. You may observe that, ac¬ 
cording to these very texts, it was more e.'^pecially among the 
Geimuns still c.stablislied ujion the frontiers, or even in the 
interior of (lermany, that the national mals appear active 
and frequent. The laws of the Germans, of the Boiares, of 
the llipuariau Franks, sjieak of them more frequently and in 
a more authoritative tone than those of the Salian Franks, 
further advanced into tlie interior of Gaul, and amidst the 
Itoman )M)])ulation. There, indeed, the locsd mah soon fell 
into disuse, into such di-'-u-e that, at the end of the Carlo- 
vingian race, the local chief', counts, viscounts, or others, 
convoked them in order to have the right of fining the free 
men who did not attend them. A capitulary of Louis le 
Debonnaire is entitled: 

“ Of vicars and hundred-men who, more out of cupidity 
than to administer justice, frequently hold courts and thus 
trouble the peojile too much.” * 

And Cliarlemagnc, in order to remedy this abuse, had 
already reduced to three a year, the number of those local 
courts which the first barbarous laws convoked every moifth, 
every fortnight, or even every week. 


' Snlic Law, tit. x. 

» Bat., i., 1, colUi. 017. 


* Law of the Hip., t. Ux., 
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“"With regard lo the local courts which free men arc to 
attend, the decrees of our father must be observed; namely, 
that only three general courts are to be held in the year, and 
that no person shall be forced to attend them, except th« 
accused or the accuser, or him who is called to give evidence. 
With regard to other courts held by hundred men, let none 
be convoked to them, except him who pleads, him who judges, 
and him who gives evidence.”* 

Who were these judges who were bound to attend local 
assemblies, when most free men were exempt from them? 
The scabini, or sheriffs, the real magistrates, charged by the ’ 
prince with administering ju.stice, instead of the eitizen.s, who 
refused the burden. Tliat is the true meaning of the word 
scabini (in German schwffcn, judgc.s,) which many writers 
have confounded with the racldnibunji of the Salic law; and 
ihis innovation of Clv'ilcmagne sulliccs to pro\e into what 
decay the ancient local mah^ that is to say, the .system of free 
institutions applied to cisil life, had fkllen at this ))eviod: 

“Let no person be coinokcd to the court, but the plaintiff 
and the defendant in each cau.se, cxcej)t seven scabini, who 
must be present at all hearings.”^ 

With mucdi stronger reason, the same decay would strike 
thi.s .system in the political sphere, in the general assemblies 
of the nation. Among men living at a distance from one 
another, and who had no longer the same interests, and the 
same de.stiny, these great meetings became dillieult and arti¬ 
ficial. Accordingly, the champs de Mars, the placita gene- 
ralia, became more and more rare and futih' under the Mero¬ 
vingians. In the earliest ages we still frecjucntly nuct with 
them, because the warriors often made new exjieditions in 
common; the band still met to attempt new adtentfires. 
Gradually, as the sedentary life prevailed, the general assem¬ 
blies disappeared, and those which bear the name are of an 
entirely different nature; they have no longer either one or 
the other of these two characteristics. Sometimes they are 
solemn meetings, where people came, in virtue of an ancient 
custom, to bring to the chief or king pre.sents which form a 
part of his wealth; sometimes thekimrs, after having struggled 

^yopit. oj Zciih Ic Debon., in 819; Bid., t. i, sol. OIC. 

• Capit. of CharU magno, m 803; Bal., t. I., col. 3!>1— 
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against their leudes, their beneficiaries, the one to resume, 
the other to retain their fees, entered into a negotiation with 
them, which led to meetings of which the name calls to 
mind the ancient national assemblies, but which, in fact, are 
only conferences, congresses, where great proprietors, petty 
sovereigns, discuss their interests and arrange their disputes. 
Such were, in 587, the assembly which concluded the treaty 
of Amlelot; in 615, under Clotaire II. that of Paris, whence 
issued the ordinance which bears its name, and many other 
meetings in no way national, in no way resembling the 
assembly of tlie tribe, or the G-ennan band, but which were 
yet called piarita gettcralia. 

With the first Carlovingians, the general assemblies re¬ 
newed their primitive character, the inilita^ character. The 
establishment of the second race was,^as you know, up to a 
e(‘rtain point, a second invasion of Western Gaul by the Ger¬ 
man bands. We accordingly see these bands meet periodi¬ 
cally to prosecute their expeditions further, and to secure 
thi‘ir conquests by new ones. This was the predominant 
feature of the Ciiamps-df-Mars, become the Chumps-de-Mai of 
J’epin le liref. W(! in(M‘t under his ixugn with more than ten 
great meetings of tliis kind. Under Charlemagne they are still 
more ‘IVequcnt, and their character assumes higher dignity. 
They are no longer mere military meetings, great national 
reviews. Charlemagne made them a means of government. 
Most of you, I think, remember what I said in the last course 
upon this subject, and the fragments which I quoted from the 
small treatise of Ilinemar, De Ordinc Palatii, where he 
gives a detailed account of thesi; assemblies, of their compo¬ 
sition, and of their labours. Charlemagne convoked almost 
all his agents, and, to speak the language of our times, the 
functionaries of his emi)ire, dukes, eount.s, viscounts, vicars, 
hundred-men, scabini, ike. llis object was to Icaim through 
them what was passing around, to communicate his wishes to 
them, to discipline them to his will, and thus to introduce 
some entirety, some order, into that immense and incessantly 
agitated body, of which he claimed to be the soul. These, 
assuredly, are not the ancient assemblies of the German war- 
rior.s, those assemblies where personal independence pft"sdled, 
and where Clovis was constrained to allow each to take* his 
share of the booty. 

VOI. III. F 
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Under Louis le Debonnaire, the placita generalia are still 
frequent, but disorder and war penetrate them, and make 
instruments of them. Under Charles le Chauve, they resume 
the characteristic of which I liave just spoken; they are no 
longer anything but conferences, congresses, where the king 
struggles with greater or less success against vassals Who iso¬ 
late themselves more and more, and whom he can neither 
retain nor repress. After Charles le Chauve, and towards 
the close of the Carlovingian race, even the.se congresses 
ceased. Sovereignty decidedly became local; royalty had no 
longer even the siinjile claim to ligure as the centre of the 
state. To tin* ancient national assemblies the feudal courts 
were about to .succeed, tluj assembly of the vassals around the 
sovereign. ’ 

AVith regard to flic wrecks of the Homan municipal system, 
the third element of the* free in.stitnlions of this epoch, I shall 
not repeat what 1 have already said in our last cour.se; nor 
shall 1 anticipate what I shall have to say when wc are occu¬ 
pied with the regeneration ol the commons. I confine myself 
to c.dling to mind, that th(‘ < una, its rights and institutions, 
have never di>-apj)earcil from our territory, especially in the 
.''Oiith of Caul, and that U'* may equally attest their decay 
and their perpetuity from the lifth to the tenth century. 

Such A\as the fate of the sy.stcm of frei' in.>titutions in this 
long interval. You see th.it all its principles grew more and 
more enervated, that all its means of action wen* broken. Had 
the monarchical institutioi’' any bitter tortnne? 

I lane said that among flu* Cerraai’s i-oyalty had a twofold 
origin; that it i\as niilitiry and reli''ioii>. 

As being military, rojalt}'uas el(eti\(>; a famous chief 
proclaimed an evpedition to draw around him companions; 
he had no right, no coercive miaiis; whoiwer diose came; 
warriors rallied I'ound a chief of their choice: he was their 
king while it pleased them to I'ullow him: this was election, if 
not according to iiolitical forms, at least in its principle and 
its liberty. 

In as much as it wa-. religions, ri.yalty was hereditaiy; for 
the rcligiouii chai-acter was the pi-operty, so to speak, of cer- 
tmnd*’..lilies descended from heroes, from national demi-gods, 
fromudin, Tuisco. &c.; and this ch.iracter could be neither 
lost nor transferred. 'I'liere is scarcely any Cermanic nation 
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in which we do not meet with these royal families; the Gothic 
and Anglo-Saxon princes descend from Odin; among the 
Franks, the Merovingians, in virtue of an analogous origin, 
alone wear long hair. 

In passing over the Roman soil, Germanic royalty there 
found other principles, other elements which wore j)rofonndly 
to modify its character; there imperial royalty dominated, 
!>n institution specially symbolical, and a symbol purely poli¬ 
tical. The emperor had succeeded to the Roman people; as 
the representative of the Roman people, he appropriated its 
riiilits, its majesty; by this title he called himself sove¬ 
reign. Imperial royalty was the personification of the repub¬ 
lic; and as Louis XIV. said, JJEtat e’est moi, the .successor 
of Augustus might say, T/ic Roman people, it is I. 

Beside imi>crial royalty arose Christij^n royalty, also a sym¬ 
bolical institution, but a symbol of a diflereiit nature, a sym¬ 
bol purely religious. 'I'he king, according to Christian ideas, 
was the delegate and reprc'scntative of the Divinity. 1 just 
now spoke of the religious origin of barbarous royalty: it 
had, however, nothing symbolical about it; the families which 
passed for the de.scendants of the national demi-gods were 
thus invested with a positive and i)ersonal character. In 
Christian royalty, on the contrary, there is nothing personal 
or positive; it is a type, an image of the invisible and only 
sovereign Being. 

Thus, under a twofold point of view, Roman royalty 
essentially differed from b.irbarous royalty; political or 
I'cligiou.s, this was a personal prerogative*; political or religious, 
that was a pure .symbol, a social fiction. 

Such, so to s])eak, are the four origins of modern royalty, 
the four principles which, after the invasron, sought to com¬ 
bine in its production. We see then labour commence under 
the Merovingians. The Frank kings are, and wish to remain, 
chiefs of warriors—at the same time they take advantage of 
their barbaric religious descent; they adopt the Roman maxims, 
and endeavour to stand forth as the representatives of the 
state; in fine, they call themselves, and make the clergy call 
them, the images and representatives of God upon "arth. 

For minds so rude and simple as those of the barbariai-** pf 
the sixth century, those notions and combinations were too 
complicated. They were, accordingly, not successful; and 
F 2 
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Merovingian royalty—precisely, if I mistake not, by reason 
of the uncertainty of its character and of its basis—•soon fell 
into complete decay. 'When it began to reappear with 
vigour in the person of llic, Curlovingians, it had undergone 
a great metamorphosis. The first Carlovingians were pure 
military chiefs. In tlie eyt's of their German countrymen, 
they had none of that religious character with which thcs 
family of the long-haired kings was in\ ested. Neither Pepin 
dc Ilerstall nor diaries Jl.irtel in any way gave themselves 
out as the descendants of Odin, or‘other Germanic demi-gods; 
they were simply great proprietors and cliiefs of warriors. 
Germanic royalty, then, rcajipeared .at this time with the 
military character only. Emtv one knows how eagerly 
Pepin so'ught to add to it the Christian religious character. 
A stranger to all the traditions, to all the religious creeds of 
ancient Germany, h'* desired to support himself by new 
religious creeds, already far more jiowerful. Charlemagne 
went still further; he undertoo!^ again to give the character 
of imiierial royalty to Frankish royalty, to again make it a 
jiolitical symbol, himsidf to resume the rank of rcprescntati\e 
of the state u Inch the Homan emperors oceupiei And he 
laboured at this hy tlic most etlicacions means; not by the sole 
jiomp of ei'reniouies and language, hut hy really re.suscitating 
the imperial power, the Homan administration, and that 
omnipresence, as it were, of royidty, at all parts of the earth, 
which, amidst the uhi\er«al decline, liad constituted the whole 
strength of that great despotism. 

Tliis is the trm' eh araet eristic of the government of 
Charlemagne. I shall not re])eat hen* what I said concern¬ 
ing it in the last course; but some extracts Iroin his eapitu- 
laries will show how carefully lie was oeetipied with ail 
things, desired to know ^wdwlhing, to bo eveiy where, either 
in person or by his delegates—in fine, to jiresent himself to 
the minds of the peoi)le as the imi\ersal mover tiiul sourei 
of the enfii-e government. 

“ JjCt the counts and their \i<'ars he wall acquainted with 
the law, to the end that no judge may decide unjustly in 
their presence, nor unduly alter the law."* 

‘J,^^re\vill and order that our eomits do not remit the 


* Capit. of C/i-iili'niiyiic, m s ',. I'..] , tom I, col. o9(!. 
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sitting of their courts, nor abridge them unduly, in order to 
give themselves to the chase or to other pleasures.”* 

“ Let no count hold his courts unless he be fasting, and of 
composed mind.”* 

“ Let each bishop, each abbot, each count, have a good 
registrar, and let not the scribes write in an illegible 
manner.”® 

“ We will, that with regard to the jurisdiction and affairs 
which have hitherto belonged to the counts, our envoys shall 
acquit themselves of their mission four times in the year: in 
winter, in the month of January; in spring, in the month of 
April; in summer, in the month of July; and in autumn, in 
the month of October. Each time, they shall hold courts where 
the counts of tlio neighbouring counties shall meet.”'* 

“ Each time that one of our envoys shall observe in hi" 
legation that anything happens otherwise than as we have 
ordered it, not only shall he take care to reform it, but he 
shall give us a detailed account of the abuses which he may 
discover.” ® 

“ Let our envoys select, in each place, scahini, advocates and 
notaries, and on their return let them bring us their names 
in writing.”** 

lyhencver they find bad vicars, advocates, or hundred- 
raeii, let them be removed, and other?, selected who know 
how and are willing to judge ailaiis according to equity. If 
they tind a corrupt count, let them inform us of the same.”'* 

“ We will that each of our envoys carefully watch that 
each of the men vv horn we have charged with the govern¬ 
ment of our peoph', acquit himstdf justly of his office, in a 
manner agreeable to (lod, honourable* to us, and useful to our 
subjec-ls. Let the said envoys, thereibre, make a point of 
knowing if the orders contained in the capitularies which 
we transmitted to them Last j ear, are executed according to 
the will of God and our own. We will that in the middle of 
the month of May, our envoys, (*ach in his leg.ation, convoke 
in one place all the bishops, abbots, our vassaK, our advo¬ 
cates, V icars, abbesses, as well as the representatives of all 

■ Year 807 ; Bal., torn.!., ool. 4r»9. * Ypiu' 80!); itul 

* Year 80.-|; ibid., col. dill. 

* Year 812; ibid., col. 4!)!). Ibid. * Y’ear 80!); ibid., col. 393. 

' Bal., t. i., c. 39C, j ear 80D; ibid., c. 4.20. 
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tHe lords whom anv imperious necessity prevents repairing^ 
thither themselves; and if it be more convenient, especially with 
a view to the poor people, that this meeting be held in two or 
three different places instead of one, let it be so. liet each 
count bring thither his vicars, his hundred-men, and also 
three or four of his most notable sheriffs. In this assembly, 
let them first occupy themselves with the state of the 
Christian religion, and the condition of the ecclesiastical 
order. Then let our envoys inform themselves, from all pre¬ 
sent. of the manner in which each acquits himself of the 
employment which we have confided to him; let them learn 
if concord reigns among our officers, and whether they 
mutually give each other help in their inunctions. Let them 
make thir inquiry with tlie most careful diligence, and in 
such a way that wc may from them know the truth of all 
things; and if they IcMrn that in any place there is an affair, 
the decision of which requires their presence, let them repair 
thither, and regulate it in virtue of our authority.” * 

Surely, nothing less resembles barbaric royalty than such 
a mode of government; nothing more forcibly calls to mind 
the spirit and administration of the empire; of that power 
which represented the state, and acted almost alone in the 
state. That is the system which, without being thoroughly 
aware of it, without having reconstructed its theory, Charle¬ 
magne laboured to re.'-ton'; and he knew very well what 
was the principal obstacle to this enterprise; he knew very 
well that the rising feudal system, the independence and 
the rights of proprietary beneficiaries in their domains, the 
fusion of sovereignty and property, were the most dangerous 
enemies of tliat sovereignty and administrative royalty to 
which he aspired. Accordingly, he struggled incessantly 
against these enemies, and endeavoured to restrain and to 
divide the power of the proprietors as much as in him lay. 

“ He never,” says the monk of Saint Gall, “ confided the 
administration of more than one county to his counts, except 
it were thosi^hich were situated on the frontiers, or in the 
neighbourhdSa of barbarians. He never, unless impelled by 
really powerful motives, conceded to a bishop, in benefice, an 

* CapU. of Louis le Deton., in 823. Hr bat repents what Charlemagne 
prasoribed JBal., t 1. ool. 64:9. 
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abbey or church of the royal domain; and when his counsel¬ 
lors or favourites n^ked him why he acted thus, ho answered 
them: ‘ With this property or that farm, with this little abbey 
or that church, I acquire the faith of a vassal as good, even 
better than this bishop or that count.’ ” > 

He did more; he attempted to pierce through, if I may so 
express myself, all pinvate properties, in order to enter into 
direct relations with all the inhabitants of his empire. I will 
explain myself. He only communicated with the mass of the 
population through the intermediation of the possessors of 
freeholds or fees, each sovereign in his domains, and chief of 
the free men, or cohfii, or serfs who inhabited them. Charle¬ 
magne desired that an oath of fidelity, directed and personal, 
should be given him by all freemen, as to the real and 
true sovereign of the state. We find in the formblse of Mar- 
culf, the following letter from him: ^ 

“ To the count-. With the consent of the high men 

of our realm, we have ordered that our glorious son- 

.shall reign in the kingdom of-. Consequently, we 

order that in all cities, villages, and castles, you convoke and 
cau.se to meet in convenient places all your inhabitants, 
whether Franks, Romans, or any other nation; to the end 

that in the presence of the illustrious-, our envoy, 

whom we send to you for this purpose, they all swear fidelity 
and loyal attachment to our son and to us, whether by the 
holy places, or by such other holy pledge as we transmit to 
you for that purpose.” 

When he had been crowned emperor, 

“ He ordered that every man in his kingdom, layman or 
ecclesiastic, who had already sworn fidelity to him under the 
name of king, should renew the same promise to him as 
Cffisar; and that all those who had not yet taken the said 
oath should take it, down to the age of twelve.” ® 

Lastly, we read in a eajfitulary of the year 805: 

“ Let none swear fidelity to any other than to us and to his 
lord for our utility and that of his lord.”* 

Such a system evidently tended to free royalty from all 
feudal relations; to found its emiiiro beyond the hierarchy 

* RecHdl des Ht&ioneiis de Vranci^t t, v. p, 

a Mat cut/, 1. i., f. 40. » Bal., 1.1., col. 003. * Ibid., col. 425. 
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of persons and lands; in line, to render it everywhere present, 
everywhere powerful, in virtue of the public power and by 
its own right. The attempt succeeded while Charlemagne 
presided over it. Ilis successors undertook to continue it, 
that is to say, they ordered what he had done. The demand 
of the universal oath reappeared in their acts, and even sur¬ 
vived their impotence; but it was no longer any more than a 
futile form. The relations between free men and the king, 
and his personal power over them, became daily weakened. 
The obligation of fidelity was no longer real, except between 
the vassal and his lord. It was to tlxe lords that Charles le 
Chauve addressed himself, in order to repress the disolders 
committed on their lands; it was through their authority that 
he brought his own to bear. He had no direct influence; 
and althouffii he menaced the lords with making tliein respon¬ 
sible for tlie crimes of flieir men, if tliey did not prevent or 
punish them, it is clear lhat the feudal hierarchy had regained 
independence witli tlie empire, and that the attempt of 
Charlemagne to free royalty from it had failed by the effect of 
the general course of things and the incapacity of his 
successors.” ‘ 

At the close of the tenth century then, the system of monar¬ 
chical institutions had succeeded no better than the system of 
free institutions in taking posse-,«.ion of society, and intro¬ 
ducing unity and rule into it. All its laws w ere shaken, all 
its means of action enervated or inapplicable. The religious 
character of ancient Clcrinau royalty had disappeared; the 
heroic origin of such or such a family was forgotten, as well 
■as many of the traditions of the barbaric life. It had equaliy lost 
its primitive military character; the band no longer existed; the 
wandering and common life had ceased; most of the warriors 
were established in their own domains. Tlie political cha¬ 
racter of impel ial roy ilty was incompatible with the new 
society; there was no longer sovereignty, no longer national 
majesty, no longer any state in general; how could there be a 
symbol, a representative of that which no longer existed? 
The religious Christian character of royalty alone preserv ed 
any reality, any influence, and that was but weak and rare; 
lay proprietors .scarcely heeded it; the tumult of their life 


' U^saii -^iir I'llistotic de Fiantc, 155—100. 
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and Ihe needs of personal independence alone occupied their 
minds; the bishops and great abbots themselves cared but 
little about it; they also had become proprietors of fiefs, 
had assumed the interests and habits of such, and had but 
little affection towards ideas which in no way accorded with 
their temporal position. All the bases, I repeat, of the system 
of monarchical institutions, as well as of the system of free in¬ 
stitutions, were shaken, all its vital principles had lost their 
energy. 

It was entirely different with the sy.stem of aristocratical 
institutions. Instead of declining, they were progre.ssiiig. To 
be convinced of this, it is only necessary to observe what the 
elements, whether German or Homan, which constituted it had 
become. They were all strengthened and developod. 

And first, as you have already seen, the domestic sove¬ 
reignty of the German proprietary chief of the family was 
tran.'iplanted into Gaul; it even becjiine there more complete 
and more absolute, because the .sjiii’it of family which had 
formerly been a.ssociated with it tJiere had disappeared, and 
the fact of conquest, of force, had become almost its only base. 
Accordingly, this first aristoci’atical clement of ancient Ger¬ 
man society became strengthened instead of weakened, in 
the. new social state. 

The second, that is to say, the patronage of the chief of the 
band over his companions, had experienced the same fate; it 
had changed its form; to the ascendancy of the warrior had 
succeeded the rights of the suzerain over his vassals. But 
this metamorphosis of relations had given far more energy 
and .‘•olidity to the aristocratical principle that it previously 
contained. On the one hand, inequality was developed; 
the possessors of fiefs were far more unequal among them-, 
.selves than the warriors; on the other, in the ancient band, 
the companions living together, supported one another, and 
in common controlled the power of the chief. When they 
had entered into the condition of proprietors, each found him- 
.«elf isolated, and the superior, the Suzerain, had far greater 
facilities for subduing them. A new progress of the aristo¬ 
cratical .system. 

With regard to the subdivision of landed property, I think 
it underwent considerable and rather aristocratical change; it 
divided itself. Without doubt, the feudal system had this 
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effect at first. At the close of the tenth century, at the com¬ 
mencement of the feudal period, there were many more landed 
proprietors in Gaul than at the fall of the empire. The ter¬ 
ritory was divided into smaller lots, more especially into more 
varied lots; the fiefs \vere much more different, more unequal, 
than the domains of the great Gallo-Roman proprietors had 
been; in this respect, therefore, the aristocratical principle 
was a little weakened; but assuredly the distribution of landed 
property was still sufficiently unequal, the land concentrated 
into a sufficiently limited number of Lands, to found a very 
aristocratic system. 

You see, therefore, that while the system of free institu¬ 
tions and that of moiiiu’cliical institutions were declining, the 
system of.aristocratkal institutions, on tlie contrary, saw its 
bases strengthen, its ])rinciplcs gain vigour. It had not 
acquired, it had not gi\en to society in general, a regular 
form, unity, or entirety; it never will attain that. But, it 
evidently jmcvailed; it alone was likely to live, if I muy use. 
the expression, alone capable of subduing men, and of giving 
to otlier social principles time to regain breath, to reappear one 
day witli better success. 

Thus was feudal society prepared, thus was it progressively 
formed, from tlie fifth to the tenth century. We, have 
attempted to diseot er its origin.'i, to follow it in it.s earliest 
developments. It now snbsi.sts, it covers our land. Wc shall 
henceforward study it in itself, and in its maturity. 
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Method to be followed in the study of the fondul jitiiod—Tlie siinple def is 
the fundamental element, the integrant n)olecnle of feudalism—Tiie 
simple fief contains: 1, the castle and <ts propnetoi s; ii, the tillage and 
its inliuhitanls—Origin of feudal castles—llieir multiplication in the 
9th and 10th centuries—Causes of this—Efforts of tlie kings and 
powcrfiil suzerains to oppose it—Futility of these efforts—Character of 
the castles of the lltli century—Interior life of the proprietors of fiefs— 
Their isolation—Their idleness—Their incessant wars, expeditious, and 
adtenturcs—Infincuco of the niateriid cireumstanees of feudal habita¬ 
tions upon tho course of ciiilizatiou—Dcielopment of domestic life, 
condition of women, and of the spirit of fiimily in the interior of castles. 

We now approach the special object of tliis course. We 
are about to study feudal society in itself, during the period 
which e.specially belongs to it, from the time when it may be 
regarded as truly formed, down to the time when France es¬ 
caped from it, and passed under the empire of other princi- 
ple.s, of other institutions; that i.s, during the eleventh, twelfth, 
and thirteenth centuries. 

I desire to follow in their entirety the destinies of feudalism 
during these three centuries. I would wish not to parcel it 
out, but to keep it constantly entire under your eyes, and 
make you thus see its successive transformations at a single 
glance. This would be its true history, the only faithful 
image of the reality. Unfortunately, this cannot be. In 
order to study, the human mind is forced to divide, to 
analyze; it learns nothing unless it be successively and in 
parts. It is then the work of the imagination and of the 
reason to reconstruct the demob'shed edifice, to resuscitate the 
being destroyed by the scientific scalpel. But it is absolutely 
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necessary to pass through this dissection and its progress; 
the weakness of the human mind so orders it. 

I have already pointed out the chissitication of our researches 
upon feudal society. I have said that on the one hand we shall 
study the social state, and on the other, the intellectual state; 
in the social state, the civil and the religious society; in the 
intellectual state, the learned literature, and the popular lite¬ 
rature. Jt is, therefore, with the history of civil society in 
tlie feudal period, that we must commence. 

Here also we have need to divide, to classify, to study s^a- 
rately; the matter is too vast and too complicated, to allow of it 
being comprehended all complete and at a single grasp. 

Let us at least endeavour to discover and to follow out the 
least artilicial metliod, that which will the least mutilate facts, 
which will best respect their integrity and concatenation; the 
most living method, as it were, the one most neighbouring on 
reality. 

If I mistake not, it is the following; 

At the end of the tenth century, feudal society was defini¬ 
tively formed; it had attained the plenitude, of its existence; 
it covered and possessed our territory. What was its funda¬ 
mental element, its political unity? What, so to speak (I 
have already made use of this expression), what was the pri¬ 
mitive fcudid molecule, that which could not be broken with¬ 
out the feudal character being aboli.shed? 

It is evidently the simjde fief, the donuun possessed by 
way of fief, by a lord who exercises over the inhabitants that 
sovereignty inherent, as you know, to property. 

It is tlierefore with the simple fief, considered in itself, that 
we shall commence our study. We shall first apply our.selves 
to‘the proper understanding of this fundamental element of 
feudalism. 

What does the mere, simple fief contain, reduced to its last 
ex})ression? What is there to study in its inclosure? 

First, the possessor himself of the fief, his situation and his 
life, that is to say, the castle; then the inliabitant of the fief, 
not possessors, mere cultivators of the domain, and subject to 
the proprietor, that is to say, the village. 

These are evidently the two olijeets to which our attention 
is called in the study of the simpie fief. It is necessary that 
we should thoroughly know what was the condition and des- 
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tiny, from the eleventh to the fourteenth century—1, of the 
feudal castle and its proprietors; 2, of the feudal villafre and 
its inliabitants. When we shall have actually lived in the in¬ 
terior of the fief, when we shall really luive been present at 
what passed there, at the revolutions which were accomplished 
in it, we shall leave it in order to seek the ties which united 
together the fiefs disseminated throughout the territory; to be 
present at the relations, whether between su/crains and vassals, 
or between vassals among themselves. Wo shall then study 
the general association of the pos'-essors of fiefs under the 
various relations which constitute the political order, that is, 
in its legislative, military, judicial, and other institutions. We 
shall endeavour thoroughly to discern: 1, what principles, 
what ideas presided at these institutions, what vv6re the ra¬ 
tional foundations, the political doctrines of feudalism; 2, what 
the feudal institutions really were, no longer in principle, and 
<‘onceivcd systematically, but actually and in application; 3, 
iinally, what re.sults must have been produced, and in fact 
were produced, whether by the political doctrines, or by the 
practical in.stitutions of feudalism, for the development of 
civilization in general. 

There feudal society seems to stop. Do we not now 
kiiovy all its elements':' is not all its organization unveiled 
to 11 ^? It essentially consists in the hierarchical association 
of the possessors of fiefs, and in their sovereignty over the 
inhabitants of their domain'.. This known, is not all known? 
hav ewe not arrived at the term of the career which we had 
to go over? 

Certainly not: feudal society, pro])crly so called, even in 
its triumph, was not, at this epoch, the entire civil society. 
As 1 have already hud occa.sion to obscrv c, other elements 
are there encountered, of another origin and of another 
character; elements which took place in feudalism, but which 
were never completely incorporated with it, which have 
always secretly combated it, and ended by triumphing o\ er 
it: these arc, royalty and the towns. Iloyalty was both 
within and without feudalism: feudal in certain points of 
its .situation, in some of its rights, it borrowed from 
others, other principles, other social facts, not only foreign 
but hostile to feudalism. It was so also with towns; 
they reconstituted themselves within the bosom of feudal 
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society, to a certain degree assimilating themselves to it; 
but they were also attached to other principles, to other 
facts; and, upon the whole, the difference was greater than 
the assimilation, as the event has proved. 

When, then, we shall have studied feudalism in itself, it will 
still remain for us to study two other elements of civil society 
at the same epoch, royalty and the towns. We shall study, on 
the one hand, wliat, in their feudal character, they had in 
common with feudalism; on the other, how they were sepa¬ 
rated from it, in their peculiar and distinct character 

All these elements of civil society thus properly known, 
we shall endeavour to bring them face to fac", to unravel the 
play of their relations; to fix the true physiognomy, and the 
principal rt‘volutions of the whole which they formed. 

Sueh will be our progress in the study of civil society 
in France, during the leudal period. Let us immediately ap¬ 
proach it, let us enter, and confine ourselves to the simple fief. 

Let us first occupy ourselves with its possessor; let us 
study the situation and the life of the sovereign of this little 
.^tate, the interior of the castle which contained him, and his 
people. 

The single word castJe awakes the idea of feudal society; 
it seems to ri^c up before us. Nothing can be more natural. 
These castlcs which cov(‘red our soil, and the ruins of which 
are still scattered about, it is feudalism which constructed 
them; their elevation wiis, so to speak, the declaration of its 
triumph. Nothing of the kind existed on the (rallo-Roman 
soil. Before the German invasion, the great proprietors 
lived either in cities, or in beautiful houses, agreeably situated 
near cities, or in rich plains upon the banks of rivers. In 
the country districts, properly so called, were dispersed the 
rillce, a species of farms, great buildings serving for the im¬ 
provement of estate®, and for the dwelling of the labourers 
or serfs who cultivated tlu'm. 

Such was the distributiop and habitation of the various 
classes, which the Germanic nations found in Gaul at the 
time of the iu\ asion. 

It must not be supposed that they disliked and were eager 
to change it; that they immediately sought the mounlains. 
steep and savage places, jn order to construct new and 
entirely diffm-ent dwellings. They first established them- 
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solves in the habitations of the Gallo-Romans, whether in the 
cities, or in the vUler, amidst the country districts and the 
agricultural population, and rather in the latter dwellings, 
wliose situation, was more conformable to tlieir nationsd 
habits. Accordingly the viUm, of which constant mention is 
made under the first race, were the same, or almost the same, 
as they had been before the invasion; that is to say, they 
were the centre of improvement and habitation of great 
domains, buildings scattered throughout the country districts, 
where barbarians and Romans, conquerors and conquered, 
masters, free men, labourers, slaves, lived together. 

Still a change soon became visible. The invasion con¬ 
tinued; disorder and pillage were incessantly renewed; the 
inhabitants of the country districts, of ancient or new origin, 
had need to guard themselves, and incessantly keep on the 
defensive. We find the viller gradually becoming surrounded 
by moats, ramparts of earth, with some ap])earances of forti¬ 
fications. Hence arises a j)retpnded etymology of the word 
rilla, which we read in the Ghssan/ ol' Du Cange thus: 

Villa dicitur a rallis, quasi vallafa, co quod vallafa sit 
solum vallatione vallorum, ct non mmivtione vivrorum. Inde 
tillanus. * 

The etymology is incorrect; the word rilla is far anterior 
to the epoch when the inhabitants of this kind of dwellings 
had need to surround them with moats or ramparts; the 
word is commonly d»-riv cd from vdtilla, rrlicri, which pro¬ 
bably means the place where the agricultural carts were 
made. But whatever may be its moat, the mere etj'inology 
of the word is not the less a remarkal)le lact; it proves that 
the I'iUa were not long before they were in a measure forti¬ 
fied. 

There is another circumstance which prevents alt doubt of 
this: in certain parts of France, in Normandy, Picardy, &c., 
the names of many castles terminate w ith rillc, Frondeville, 
Aboville, Mcr^ville, &c.; and many of these castles are not 
situated, as most feudal castles properly so v ailed were*, in 
stei'p, isolated places, but amidst rich plains, in valleys upon 
the site which the villa doubtless formerly occupied: a sure 
sign that more than one Anglo-Roman rilla in fortifying itself, 
and after many vicissitudes, ended by being metamorphosed 
into a castle. 
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As for the rest, even before the invasion was consum¬ 
mated, and in order to resist its disorders, to escape its dan¬ 
gers, the population of the country distric t« had begun, in 
many places, to seele refuge in the heights, in places difficult 
of access, and to surround them with fortifications. We read 
in the life of St. Nicet. bishop of Tro\es, written by Fortu- 
nat, bishop ofPoictiers: 

‘*Jn going through these districts, Nicet, that ajmtolic 
man, that good pastor, construetc'd there for liis Hoek a pro- 
teetinir fold: he surrounded the liill with thirty towers, wliieU 
enelo.sed it on all side.s, and thus raised an edifice where lor- 
merly was a forest.”' 

I might quote many analogous examples. Is not this evi¬ 
dently a first attcmjit of that choice of jdaces, and of that kind 
of construction^, whicji were adopted at a later peiiod lor 
feudal castles? 

In the dreadful 'inarchj" of tin- following centuries, the 
cau.se.s which had impelled the ])opulation to -eek such phues 
of refuge, and to '-mTound them w ith fortifications, bei aiiie 
more and more jires.sing; it was necessary lor it to flj horn 
places easy of aeeis-,; to fortify its dwdling. And not only 
did men thus seek security, thej also found* in ii .1 iiKaas of 
abandoning themselves without fc.ir to depredation, and to 
secure tn themselves its liints. Amoni; the con([ueiois, many 
stvll led a life of liuntinp and jnllage; the) vveie forced to 
have a receptacle where tiny might shut fin niselvi s up after 
an expedition, repel the v < iiireance of tin ir adv i r.saries, resist 
the magistrates w ho attinipted to maintain aii) order in the 
country. Such was the aim vvdiieh origiiiallj eausid the eou- 
htruetion of many of the feudal castles. It was more cspe- 
eiidly after the diMth of ('harlcmairne, under the ridgiis of 
Louis le Debeumairc and Charles Ic Chauve', that wc find tlu* 
country covered vvith tlnsc haunts; tiny even bcc.iine so 
niunerous and so foimidabh>, that ('harhs h- Cliaiivc, despite 
his vveakncs.s, and for the sake of the pttblic order, as well as 
of his own authority, thought it his duty to attempt to 
destroy them. We read in the capitularies drawn up at 
Pistes in 864: 

“ We will and expressly order that, whosoever in these 


' Fottiin. Cmm , 1 in., c. Vi. 
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times shall, without our consent, have constructed castles, for¬ 
tifications, and embankments (fiaias), shall entirely destroy 
them between this and the latter end of August, seeing that 
the neighbours and inhabitants have suffered much uneasiness 
and many depredations from them; and if any one refuse 
to demolish tliesc works, let the counts, in whose counties 
tliey have been constructed, themselves cause them to be de¬ 
molished; and if any one resiit them, let them immediately 
iul'orin us. And *' the counts neglect to obey us in this, let 
them know that, according to hat i» written in these capi- 
tul.iries, and in those of our eilect'ssors, we shall order 
llmm to our itresencc, and vte -hall tnir-elves establish in 
their eountii'S men who can and will cause our orders to 
be executed.”* 

Th<‘ tone and jirecision of the injuiicjions addressed to all 
the royal oflieers. jirove tlie importance whicli was attached to 
The matter; but Charles le Cliauve was evidently not in a 
eoi.ditiou to aceoinplisti such a work. We do not find that 
lli‘< capitulary had any effect, and his .successors do not even 
elaiin its execution. Accordingly, the number of castles 
went on increasing under the last ('arloviiigians with extra¬ 
ordinary rajiidity. Still the struggle did not cease between 
tliose ivliose interest it was to ])re^■ent, and tliose who felt the 
need of raising bnildincs of this kind: we find it protracted 
to the eleveiitli. Iwelf'tli, and thirteenth centuries. Audit 
Vv'iis not merel}’ between the king and the possessors of fiefs 
lliat it .subsisted, it also broke out among the possessors of 
th’f' tin nisclves. It was not a mere question, in fact, of the 
main'i imnee of public order in the whole territory, nor of a 
lint;; or interest of royalty. Every suzerain saw with dis- 
• leasure In's \assal constructing a castle on his fief, for the 
vassal thus iusureU himself a powerful means of independence 
a.id resistance. Local wars then bee.nne longer and more 
fierce, the castle served for aggres'ion as well as for de¬ 
fence, and the powerful, who desired alone to have them, 
like the weak who had none at all, greatly feared to si'e 
them constructed around them. There was here, accordingly, 
a siilijeet i'or continual complaints and protest. About the 
year 1020, and on a similar occasion, Fulbert, bishop of 

* Cap. a/ Chat'll s ht Chaiirv, ivt Pistes, in 801; Bal., vol. ii., col. 105. 

VOL. Ill, « 
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Cliartres, wrote to king Robert a.letter which I shall quote 
entire, because it gives a clear and lively idea of the import¬ 
ance which such a dispute must have had: 

“ To his lord Robert, his most gracious king, whom Ful- 
bcrt, humble bishop of Chartres, prays may remain 
in the grace of the King of kings. 

“ We return thanks to your goodness for that you have 
hitely sent us a messenger charged with rejoicing us by bringing 
news of your good healtli, and to instruct yoUr majesty of the 
condition of our ailiiirs, after basing demanded from us an 
account thereof. We then wrote to you concerning the 
evils done to our church by vi-count Geoffrey, of Chateaudun, 
who shows sulP.eiently, and even more than enough, that Ins 
has no respect for God or your excelltnce, for he rebuilt the 
castle of Galardon, fof merly destroyed by you; and upon this 
occasion we may say, <S’ee/ the evil comes Jram the east upon 
our church; and lo! again he dares to undertake the building 
of another castle at Illiens, in the midst of the domains of 
Saint Mary, concerning which we may well say, and also in 
good truth. See! the evil comes from the west. Now, there¬ 
fore, foz'ced to write to you by reason of these evils, we 
bring complaint to your mercy, and ask help and counsel of 
it; for in this calamity wc have rcceivc<l neither aid nor 
consolation from your .son Hugh. Accordingly, penetrated 
to the depths of our heart with a lively grief, we have 
already manifested it to such a degree, that, according to our 
order, our belL«, accustomed to announce our joy and glad¬ 
ness, have ceased to sound, as the more to show our .sadness; 
and divine service, which, up to the present time, and by the 
grace of God, ive have been accustomed to celebrate with 
great rejoicing of heart and mouth, is no longer celebrated, 
except in a lamentable manner, with a low v oice, and ahiiost 
in silence. 

“ Thus, therefore, on our knees wc implore your pity, with 
tears of heart and mind, save the hoi/church of the Mother 
of God, of which you have willed that wc your faithful 
should be the chief, however unworthy wc be thereof; 
succour those who from you alon<“, after God, expect their 
consolation and comfort in the evils with which they are so 
heavily laden. Consider of the means of delivering us from 
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these sufferings, and of converting our sadness into joy; 
summon the count Eudes,* and enjoin him sharply, in the 
name of your royal authority, that he should, in all sincerity, 
give the necessary orders to have destroyed, or that he him¬ 
self destroy these constructions of diabolical inspiration, for 
the love of God, and by fidelity towards you, in honour of 
the holy Mary, and by affection for us, who are always her 
faithful. If neither you nor he put an end to this evil, which 
keeps everything in our country in confusion, what will re¬ 
main for us to do, but to formally interdict the celebration of 
all divine service throughout our bishopric? and for ourselves, 
alas! although greatly against our will, and constrained only 
by the severest necessity, to exile ourselves to some place, 
being unable any longer to see with our eyes, or to‘suffer the 
oppression of the holy church of God. ^To the end that we 
may not be forced to conic to this extremity, we again im¬ 
plore your pity with lamentable voice; for God keep us from 
seeing ourselves constrained to banish ourselves far from you, to 
have to confess to a foreign king or emperor that you would 
not ok could not defend the bride of Christ, the holy church 
confided to our care!” 

Assuredly, the construction of the castles of Galardou and 
Illiers'must have appeared a grave fact, for it to cause a 
bisho[), in the men' hojic of making its gravity felt, to silence 
the bells of his church, and have divine service almost sus¬ 
pended. The successors of Fulbert, in the bishopric of 
Chartres, took a different course; they fortified the episcopal 
house, and were in their turn obliged to demolish their forti¬ 
fications. Wc read, in a charter granted to Yves, bishop of 
Chartres, by Stephen, count of Chartres and of Blois, who 
died in 1101, the following clause: 

“ If any future bishop cause to be constructed, in the said 
episcopal house, a tower or ramparts, let that tower and those 
ramparts alone be demolished, and let the house itself remain 
standing, with its dependencies.”'* 

Doubtless, between Fulbert and Yves, some bishop of 
Chartres had added such works to his house, and count 
Stephen wished to prevent their being renewed. 

* Geoffrey was vassal of Eudea II., count of Chartres, and the latter was . 
the vassal of the lung. 

s Martcnnc, Jtnplu, Collect., t. i., p. 021. 
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The lords who each held fiefs, often had quarrels among 
tihem, arising from the construction of castles, whether within 
the fief, or on tlie frontiers of neighbouring fiefs. 

“ In 1228, Guy, count of Forest and Nevers, and Thibaut, 
count of Champagne, were at war with one another, because 
of fortresses which they had respectively caused to be con¬ 
structed upon the borders of their counties of Champagne and 
Nevers. This war having lasted for a long period, the two 
counts put it to the arbitration of the cardinal legate, who 
then gave his judgment as umpire, by which it was said that 
so long as Guy, count of Forest, should hold the county of 
Nevers, the fortresses which were on the confines of the 
county of Champagne, and on those of the county of Nevers, 
should subsist, and that they might even be fenced around 
with new w'orks, provided, however, that it was only to the 
distance of the shot of a cross-bow; but that the counts could 
not make new fortresses on the same borders, nor suffer others 
to make them.’’ ‘ 

And in 1160, under the reign of Louis Ic Jeune, a charter 
of his brother Robert, count of Lreux, is expressed in the 
following terms: 

“ I, Robert, count, brother of the king of France, make 
known to all present and to come, that there was a certain 
contest between Henry, count of Champagne and Brie, and 
myself, eoncerning a .certain hou.se which is called Savegny, 
and a part of which I fortified by a moat of two outlets. 
The affair has been arranged as follows, namely: that what is 
already fortified by a moat of two outlets, shall so remain, 
but that fhe remainder shall be fortified with a moat of one 
outlet only, and a lence without battlements. 

“ If I make war against the said count, or against any 
other, I shall immediately give him up the said house. I have 
guaranteed it to him on my faith and by hostage.s and he has 
promised me that he will keep the said house, v, ith the ponds 
and mills, in good faith and without ill design; and that he 
will immediately return it to me, the war being finished.”® 

It would be easy to multiply this example of the resistance, 
or more correctly speaking, various resistances, whicli, down 


' Brussel, Viage des Ftefi, t. i., p. 383 
* IbiA, p. 382, note b. 
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to the middle of the thirteenth century, the construction of 
castles had to surmount. 

It did surmount them, as it happens vrith everything which 
is the ’frork of necessity. At this epoch, there was war 
everywhere; everywhere would necessarily be also the monu¬ 
ments of war, the means of making it and repelling it. Not 
only were strong castles constructed, but all things were 
made into fortifications, haunts, or defensive habitations. 
Towards the end of the eleventh century, we find, at Nimes, 
an association called Les Chevaliers des Arenes. When the 
meaning of this is sought, we find that they were knights 
who had taken up their abode in the Roman amphitheatre, 
the Ar(?nes still remaining in the present day. Ihwas easy 
to fortify them: they were .strong in themselves. These 
knights established themselves in them;iand intrenched them¬ 
selves therein when neces.sary, and this is not an isolated 
fact; most of the ancient circiisses, the arena of Arles, as 
well as that of Nimes, have be<‘n put to the sani(‘ use, and 
occupied for some time as a castl*'. It was not necessary to 
be a knight, or even a layman, in order to act thu.s, and to 
live amidst fortifications. Monasteries, churches also forti¬ 
fied themselves; they were surrounded by towers, ramparts, 
and moats; they were assiduou.sly guarded, and long i-icges 
were sustained by them. The burghers did like the nobles; 
towns were fortified. War .so constantly menaced them, 
that, in many of thcmi, a child W’as kci)t, at a fixed post and 
by way of sentinel, in the bell tower of the church, to observe 
what passed at a distance, and to announce the approach of 
an enemy. Moreover, the enemy W'as within the ■walls, in 
the neighbouring street, in the intermediate house; war might 
break out, in fact did break out, between one quarter and 
another, from door to door, and fortifications, like war, pene¬ 
trated everywhere. Each street had its barriers, each house 
its tower, its loop-hole, its platform, in the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury. 

“ Rhodez was divided into two parts, surrounded with ram¬ 
parts and towers. One was called the city, the other the 
borough; the inhabitants of the city and those of the borough 
made war w'ith each other from time to time; and even when 
they were at pence, they shut the gates of their inclosure 
every night, and were more .parricular in setting the watch 
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upon the walls wliieh separated tliem, than upon those which 
protected the town on the side towards the country,”* 

And many other towns, amonjf others Limoges, Auch, 
Perigueux, Angoulcme, Meaux, were the same, or almost the 
same, as Rhodes. 

Would you have a somewhat exact idea of what a castle 
was, not exactly at the epoch which occupies us, hut at a 
rather posterior epoch? 1 shall borrow its description from 
a very recent work, and which as yet is not even finished; a 
work which, in my opinion, is often deiicient in a due senti¬ 
ment of the ancient times, and in moral truth, but which, 
concerning the actual state of society in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, concerning the employment of time, man¬ 
ners, and domestic, industrial, agricultural life, &c., contains 
very complete inlbi-ii'.ition, collected with a great deal of 
learning, and well arrang(‘d. 1 speak of the llisfoire des 
Frangais des divers Etuis pendant les cinq derniers Sieeles, 
by M. A. Monteil, the first four \olunie.s of which are pub¬ 
lished. The author dc'-eribes, in tlu' following terms, the 
castle of Montbazou, near Tours, in the fourteenth century. 

“ First, imagine to jourstdf a superb position, a steep 
mountain, bristling with rocks, i’urrowed with ratines and 
precipices; upon the declivity is the castle. The.small 
houses which surround it set off its grandeur; tlie Indre 
.seems to turn aside with ri"-pect; it forms a large' semicircle 
at its feet. 

“ This castle must be seen when, at sunrise, the outward 
galleries glimmer with the armour of the sentinels, and the 
towers .are shown all brilliant with their large, new gratings. 
Those high buildings must be seen, which fill those who de¬ 
fend them with courage, and with fear tho‘e who should be 
tempted to attack them. 

“ The door presents it-,elf all covered with heads of boars or 
wolves, flanked with turrets, and crowned with a high guard¬ 
house. Enter, there are three inclo.sures, three moats, three 
drawbridges to pass. You find yourself in a large, square 
court, W'here are cisterns, .and on the right and left the stables, 
hen-houses, pigeon-houses, coach-houses; the cellars, vaults, 
and prisons are below; above are the dwelling apartments; 


• BistUre des Fraiirtii< ile diven iiah, by M. A. KlontpiJ, v. ii.. p, 100. 
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above these are the magazine, larders, or sailing-rooms and 
arsenals. All the roofs are bordered with znacbioolations, 
parapets, guard-walks, and sentry-boxes. In the middle of 
the court is the donjon, which contains the archives and the 
treasure. It is deeply moated all round, and can only be 
entered by a bridge, almost always raised. Although the 
walls, like those of the castle, are .six feet thick, it is sur¬ 
rounded up to half its height with a chemise, or second wall, 
of large cut stones. 

“ This castle has just been rebuilt. There is something 
light, fresh, laughing, about it, not possessed by the heavy, 
massive castles of the last century.”* 

This last phra.se will cause some astonishment; one wmuld 
.scarcely expect to hear such a castle qualified with^the. names 
oi light, fresh, laughing; and yet the author is right; and, 
compai'cd with those of the eleventlv and twelfth centuries, 
the castle of Montbazon really merited these titles. The 
former were entirely the reverse—heavy, massive, and 
gloomy; there were not so many courts in them, not so much 
interior space, nor so judicious a distribution of it. All 
idea of art or convenience was foreign to their construction; 
they had no monumental character, no idea of the agreeable; 
defence, safety, was the only thought manifested in them. Men 
selected the steepest and most savage jdaces; and there, 
according to the accidents of the ground, the edifice was 
rai.scd, destined solely to repel attacks effectually, and to 
.shut up the inhabitants. But buildings thus conceived every 
one raised, burghers afe well as lords, ecclesiastics as well as 
laymen; the territory was covered with them, and they all 
had the same character, that of haunts, or asylums. 

Now that we know a hat was the actual state of feudal 
habitations at their origin, what passed within? What life 
■was led there by the pos.se.ssor? What influence must have 
been exercised over him and his people by such a dwelling, 
and the material circumstances which arose from it? How 
and in what direction developed itself the petty society 
contained by the castle, and what Was the constitutive element 
of feudal society? 

The first feature of its situation was isolation. At no epoch, 

• Hisioire dcs Fratifais del divers Hats, by M. A. Monteil, t. i.. p. 101. 
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perhaps, in the history of any society, do we meet with isola¬ 
tion so complete. Take the patriarchal system,the nations which 
were formed in the plains of western Asia; take the nomadic- 
nations, the tribes of shepherds; take those German tribes 
I described in one of the last lectures; be present at the 
birth of the Greek or Roman society; transport yourself 
to the midst of those villages which afterwards became 
Athens; to the seven liills wliose population formed Rome; 
everywhere you will find men in infinitely closer connexion, 
far more disposed to act upon one another, that is to say, to 
become civilized, for civiiization is the result of the reciprocal 
and continual action of individuals. The primitive social 
molecule was never elsewhere so isolated, so separated from 
other like molecules; the distance was never so great between 
the essential and simple elements of society. 

With this first feature, with the isolation of the castle and 
its inhabitants was eombiiicd a singular indolence. The pos¬ 
sessor of the castle had nothing to do; no duties, no regular 
occupation. Among other nations, at their origin, even in 
the superior classes, men were occupied, sometimes with 
public affairs, sometimes with frequent and various kinds of 
relations with neighbouring families. Wc never find them 
at a loss how to fill uj) their time, to .satisfy their activity: 
here they cultivated and iinjmned large estates; tlu're'they 
managed great flocks; elsewhere they hunted for a livelihood; 
in a word, they had a coin])ulsory activity. 'Within the 
castle, the proprietor had nothing to do; it was not he who 
improved his fields; he did not hunt iTor his .support; he had 
no political activity, no industrial activity of any kind; never 
has there been .“een such leisure in such isolation. 

Men cannot remain in a situation of this kind; they would 
die of impatience and ennui. Tlie proprietor of the castle 
thought only of getting out of it. >Shut up there when it 
was absolutely necessary to his safety and independence, ho 
left it as often as he was able, to seek abroad wha*. he was in 
want of, society, activity. The life of the possessors of fiefs 
was passed upon the high roads, in adventures. That long 
series of incursions, pillages, wars, which characterises the 
middle ages, was in a great measure, the effect of the nature 
of the feudal habitation, and of the material situation amidst 
which its masters were placed. They everyw'here sought the 
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social movement which they could not find within their own 
castles. 

Horrible pictures of the life which the possessors of fiefs 
led at this epoch, have been seen in many works. TJji'se 
pictures have often been traced with a hostile hand, in a partial 
design. Upon the whole, however, I do net think them ex¬ 
aggerated. Historical events on the one hand, and contem¬ 
poraneous monuments on the other, prove that such was in 
fact, for a very long period, the feudal life, the life of the 
seigneurs 

Among the contemporaneous monuments, I .shall refer you 
to three only, in my opinion the most .striking, .and which 
give the most exact idea of the state of society at this (‘poch: 
first, the ITiStoire de Louis le Gros, by Suger; seeondly, the 
VL de Guibert de Kogent, by himself, a book less known, 
but curious, and to which I shall immediately return; thirdly, 
riTistoirc Eccksiastigue et cirde de Normandie, by Oideric 
Vital. You will there see to what an extent the life of pos¬ 
sessors of fiefs was passed away from home, entirely employed 
in depredations, incursions, disorders of every description. 

Consult events instead of monuments. 'J'hat which has 
astonished all historians, the crusade.s, first presents itself to 
the mind. Can it be supposed that the crusades would be 
possible among a people who had not been accustomed, 
brought uj) from childholJ to this wandering, adventurous 
life? In the twelfth century, the crusade.s were not iieaily 
so singular as they appear to be to us. The life of the pos¬ 
sessors of fiefs, with the exception of the pious motive, was 
an incursion, a continual crusade in their own country. They 
here went farther and from other causes; that is the great dif¬ 
ference. For the rest, they did not lea\e *heir habits; they 
did not essentially change their mode of life. Could one 
conceive in the present day a nation of proprietors, who 
should suddenly displace itself, abandon their estates, or their 
families to go, without any absolute necessity, and seek else¬ 
where such adventures? Nothing of the kind W'ould have 
been possible, if the daily life of the possessors of fiefs had 
not been, .so to speak, a foretaste of the crusades, if they 
had not found themseh es all prepared for such expeditions. 

Thus, whether you consult monuments or events, it will be 
seen that the need to seek activity and amusement abroad, 
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prevailed in the feudal society at this epoch, and that it had 
a large share, among other causes, in the material circum¬ 
stances amidst which the possessors of fiefs lived. 

characteristic traits manifest themselves in feudalism. 
The one is the s.avage and fantastical energy of the develop¬ 
ment of individual characters: not only are they brutal, fero¬ 
cious, cruel, but they arc so in a singular, strange fashion, 
such as we might look for in an individual who lives alone, 
abandoned to himself, to the originality of his nature, and to the 
caprices of his imagination. The second trait, equally striking, 
in feudal society, is the stubbornness of manners, their long 
opposition to change, to progi’css. Into no other society have 
new ideas, or manners, had so much trouble to penetrate. 
Civilization \\ as more slow and difiieult in modern Europe 
than anywlierc el.se; it was not till after the tenth century 
that it actually eonqucicd and settled in the territory. No¬ 
where was, during so long a period, so little progress with so 
mucli movement. 

How can v\e but recognise, in these two facts, the influence 
of the material cireuiiistanees under the empire of which the 
constitutive element of leudal society lived and was developed? 
Who does not see therein tlie efieet of the situation of the 
possessor of the fief, isolated within his castle, surrounded by 
an inferior and a despi.«ed 2 >opulation, obliged to seek afar off, 
and by violent means, the society and activity which he had 
not about him? The rampai-ts and moats of the castles 
formed obstacles to ideas as to enemies, and civilization had 
as much trouble as war to })enetrate and invade them. 

But at the .same time that the eastle.s of)posed so strong a bar¬ 
rier to civilization, at the same time that it had such difiiculty 
in penetrating therein, they were in some rc.spects a principle 
of civilization; they })rotccted the development of sentiments 
and manners which have played a powerful and beneficial 
part in modern society. Tliere is no one but kijows that the 
domestic life, the si)irit of family, and particularly the condi¬ 
tion of women, were developed in modern Europe, much more 
completely, more happily, than elsewhere. Among the causes 
which contributed to this development, must be reckoned as 
one of the principal, the life of the castle, the situation of the 
possessor of the fief in his domains. Never, in any other 
form of society, has the family reduced to its most simple 
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expression, the husband, the wife, and the children, been 
found so bound, so pressed together, separated from all other 
powerful and rival relation. In the various states of society 
which I have just enumerated, the chief of the family, without 
quitting home, had numerous occupations, diversions, which 
drew him from the interior of his dwelling, which at least 
prevented that from being the centre of his life. The con¬ 
trary was the case in feudal society. So long as he remained 
in his castle, the possessor of the fief lived there with his wife 
and children, almost his only equal-, his only intimate and 
permanent company. Do.nbllcr>s, he often left it, and abroad 
led the brutal and adventurous life which I have just de¬ 
scribed; but he ivas obliged to return to it. Itwas there that 
he shut himself up in times of danger. Now Vhenever a 
man is placed in any particular position, the part of his moral 
nature which corresponds to that position is forcibly developed 
in him. If he be obliged to li\ e habitually in the bosom of 
his family, with his wife and children, the ideas, the senti¬ 
ments in harmony with this fact cannot fail to have great 
influence. Thus it happened in feudalism. 

Moreover, when the possessor of the fief left his castle to 
seek war and adventures, his wife remained in it, and in a 
situation wholly different from that in which women had 
hitherto almost always been placed. She remained mistress, 
chatelaine, representing her husband, charged in his absence 
with the defence and honour of the fief. This elevated and 
almost sovereign position, in the very bosom of domestic life, 
oft engave to the women of the feudal period a dignity, a 
courage, virtues, a distinction, which they have displayed 
nowhere else, and it has doubtless powerfully contributed to 
their moral development and to tlie general improvement of 
their condition. 

This is not all. The importance of children, of the eldest 
son more cspecifilly, was much greater in the feudal mansion 
than anywhci-e else. There broke forth not only natural 
effection, and the desire to transmit his property to his 
children, but also the desire to transmit to them that power, 
that superior position, that sovereignty, inherent in the do¬ 
main. The eldest son of the lord was, in the eyes of his 
father and all his people, a prince, an heir presumptive, the 
depositary of the glory of a dynasty. So that the weaknesses 
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as w ell as the good feelings of human nature, domestic pride 
as well as adection, combined to give the spirit of family 
more energy and power. 

Add to this the influence of Christian ideds, which I here 
merely point out in passing, and you will comprehend how 
this life of the castle, this solitary, gloomy, hard situation, 
•was favourable to the development of domestic life, and to 
that elev ation of the condition of women which holds so great 
a place in the histoiy of our civilization. 

This great and beneficial revolution was accomplished 
between the ninth and twelfth eenturies. We cannot follow 
the trace of it step by step; u e can but very imperfectly 
mark the particular f.icts u Inch have served it as steps, for 
we are drticient in documents. But that at the eleventh 
century it was almost consummated, that the position of 
women was changed, that tlie spirit of family, the domestic 
life, the ideas and sentiments connected with it, acquired 
a development, an empire, till then unknown, is a general 
fact u hich it is impossible to overlook. Many of you m ill 
Still have before you the sj)irit of the monuments of the 
eleventh century, which 1 placed before you in the last course; 
compare them with the three pages I shall here quote 
from the Fie dc Gmbert dr Nogent, of which I just now 
sj)oke. They have no historical importance, and no other 
merit than that of show ing to w hat dignity, to what refined 
and delicate sentiments, women and domestic manners were 
elevated from the ninth to the eleventli century; but, under 
this point of view, they appear to me conclusiv'e, and of a 
genuine interest. 

Guibert de Nogent gives an account in this work, both of 
the public events at which he was present, and of the per¬ 
sonal events which passed w ithin his ow n family, lie was 
born in 10.53, in a castle of Beauvaisis. Let us sec how he 
speaks of his mother, and of his relations w ith her. Call to 
mind the narrative, or rather the language (for narrative is 
entirely wanting,) of wi iters contemporaneous with Charle¬ 
magne, Louis le Debonnaire, and Charles le Chauve, on a 
similar matter, and say if this is the same condition of i elu¬ 
tions and of souls. 

“ I have said, God of mercy and holiness, that I would 
return thanks to thee for thy goodness. First, I especially 
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return thanks to thee for having given me a chaste and 
modest mother, and one filled with fear of thee. With regard 
to her beauty, I should praise it in a worldly and extrava¬ 
gant manner, did I place it anywhere but in a face armed 
with a severe chastity. . . , The virtuous expression of my 
mother, her rare speech, her always tranquil countenance, 
were not made to encourage the levity of those who beheld 
her... . and what .is very rarely, or scarcely ever seen in 
women of a high rank, she was as jealous of preserving pure 
the gifts of God, as she was reserved in blaming women who 
abused them; and when it happened that a woman, whether 
within or without her house, became the object of a censure 
of this kind, she abstained from taking part in it; she was 
afhicted at hearing it, just as if the censure hadr fallen on 
herself.*. ... It was far less from experience than from a 
kind of awe with which she was insjiired from above, that 
she was accustomed to detest sin; and, as she often said to 
me, she had so penetrated her soul with the fear of sudden 
death, that, arrived at a more advanced age, she bitterly 
regretted no longer experiencing in her aged heart those 
same stings of pious terror which she had felt in her age of 
simplicity and ignmrance.'* 

“ The eighth month of my birth had scarcely elapsed, when 
my father in the flesh died;.... although iny mother was 
still fair and of fresh age, she resolved to remain a widow, 
and how great was the firmness which she used to accomplish 
this vow! lloiv great werij the examples of modesty which 
she gave! , . . Living in great fear of the Lord, and with an 
equal love for her neighbours, especially those who were poor, 
she managed us prudently, us and our property. . . . Her 
mouth was so accustomed to continually repeat the name of 
her dead husband, that it seemed as il‘ her soul had never any 
other thought; for, whether in praying or distributing alms, 
even in the most ordinary acts of life, she continually pro¬ 
nounced the name of that man, which showed that her mind 
was always preoccupied with him. In fact, when the heart 
is absorbed in a feeling of love, the tongue forms itself in a 

^ Vie de Guibert de Nogent, 1. i., e. 2, in niy Collection des Memoiree 
rtUit\fs A CHistoire de France, t. ix., p. 340 — 349. 

» Ibid., c. 12., p. 335. 
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manner to speak, as it were unconsciously, of him who is its 
object.1 

“ My mother brought me up with the most tender care. . , 
Scarcely had I learned the first elements of letters, when, 
eager to have me instructed, she confided mo to a master of 
grammar. . . . There was shortly before this epoch, and even 
at this time, so great a scarcity of masters of grammar, that, 
so to speak, scarce one was to be seen in the country, and 
hardly could they be found in the great towns .... lie to 
whom my mother resolved to confide me had learned grammar 
in a rather advanced age, and was so much the less familiar 
with this science, as he had devoted himself to it at a later 
period; but what he wanted in knowledge, he made up for in 
virtue. . . .‘ From the time that I was placed under his care, 
he formed in me such a purity, he so thoroughly eradicated 
from me all the vices wliich generally accompany youth, that 
he preserved me from the most frequent dangers. lie al¬ 
lowed me to go nowhere except in his company, to sleep 
nowhere but in my mother’s liouse, to receive a present from 
no one v^ithout her j)erinis‘"ion. He required me to do every^ 
thing with moderation, ])recision, attention, and exertion. . .. 
While most children of my ago ran here and there, according 
to their ])leasure, and v\('re allowed from time to time the 
enjoyment of the liberty which belongs to them, I, held in 
continual re.straint, •muffled up like a clerk, looked upon 
the bands of players as if T had been a being abov e them. 

“ Every one, seeing how my master excited me to work, 
hoped at fifst that such great application would sharpen my 
wits; but this hope soon diminished, for my master, altogether 
unskilful at reciting verse-, or composing them according 
to rule, almost every day loaded me with a shower of cuffs 
and blows, to force me to know what he himself was 
unable to teach me.... Still he showed me so much friendship; 
he occupied himself concerning me with so much solicitude, 
he watched so assiduously over my safety, that, far from ex¬ 
periencing the fear generally felt at that age, I forgot all his 
severity, and obeyed with an inexpressible feeling of love. . . . 
One day, when 1 had been struck, having neglected my work 
for some hours in the evening, I went and sat luvself*at 


> r»e de Omhert de Nogent, c. 4,13,13, p. .350, 380, 390, 397. 
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my mother’s .knee, severely bruised, and certainly more so 
than I had deserved. My mother having, according to her 
custom, asked if I had been beaten that day, I, in order to 
avoid accusing my master, assured her that I had not. But 
she pulling aside, whether I would or no, the garment they 
call a shirt, saw my little arms all black, and the skin of 
my shoulders all raised up and swollen by the blow of the rod 
which I had received. At this sight, complaining that they 
treated me with too much cruelty at so tender an ago, all 
troubled and beside herself, her eyes full of tears, she cried 
‘ I will no longer have thee become a priest, nor in order 
to learn letters, that thou thus endure such treatment.’ 
But I, at these words, regarding her with all the rage of 
which I was capable, said to her: ‘ I would rathei; die than 
cease learning letters, and wishing to be a priest.’ ”* 

Who can read this account without.being struck with the 
prodigious development which, in two centmies, have been 
t.iken by the domestic sentiments, the importance attached to 
children, to their education, to all the ties of family? You 
might .search through all the writers of the preceding cen¬ 
turies, and never find anything resembling it. We cannot, I 
repeat, give an exact account of the manner in which this 
revolution was accomplished; we do not follow it in its de¬ 
grees, but it is inconte‘.table. 

I must close this lecture. I have given you a glimpse of the 
influence which the internal life of the feudal castles exer¬ 
cised over the domestic manners, and to the advantage of 
the sentiments wliich arose from it. You will immediately 
see this life take a great extension; new elements will 
become joined to it, and will contribute to the progress of 
civilization. It was in the castles that chivalry took birth 
and grew. We shall occupy ourselves with it in our next 
lecture. 


* Vie de Ouibert de Nogent, I. i., c. 2, iu my Colkction des Mimoire* 
rtkUift i rautoire de Fiance, c. 4. r>, 0, p. S.'iG, 258, 363, 364 
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Effjrl? of the posse^ois of fit N to people and animate the interior of the 
castle—Means which piescnt themscbeB foi the attainment of tine 
end—v.)fhces giicii in fief—The ediuntion o* the sons of sussals in the 
castle of the sn/eraiii — Admission of the joung man among the 
woinors in aiicieiii, (ipimant—Hus fact is pei]etuat(d after the in- 
sasioii—Twofold oiigiii of clinalr}—1 alse idea which is foimed of it— 
Chnaliy aiose simph and without design, in the inteiiorof castles, and 
in consequence eitlnr of tlie iiiicunt Gtininii customs, or of the re¬ 
lations of tilt sii/ti.iiii with his sassnls—Induente of lehgion and the 
ckrgv Old chit all!—(eienionies of the admission of knights—Ihur 
oaths—liifliKiKi ot the iniagiiiatioii andpoetij oier cliiiah)—Its moial 
(haractei and impoitaiice uiidti this point of mow— \s an .nsiitiition, it 
IS \ague and without coheitiice—Rapid deeline of ftiidal tint ilrj—It 
giies list to the ordeis 1 Of religious chiialri , -J Oftoiiiilj ihiialry. 

Isolation and idleness -nere, as you have seen, the most 
prominent features of the situation of the possessor of the 
fief in his castle, the natural eflect tif the material eiroum- 
stancea in which hen as placed. Hence, as you hate also 
seen, arose two results apparently contiadietory, and which j'et 
wonderfully accoi tied. On the one hand, the need, the [lassjou 
for that life of ineuisioiis, war, pillage, adventures, which 
characterises the feudal society; on the other, the jiower ot 
domestic life, the progress of the position of women, of the 
spirit of family, and of all the sentiments connected with it. 
Without premeditation, by the mere effect of their situation, 
and of the manners which it gat c rise to, the possessors of 
fiefs sought at once afar off and within their dwelling, in 
the most tempestuous, the most unforeseen chances, in the 
nearest and most habitual interests, wherewith to fill up their 
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Jife and to occupy their soul, a twofold satisfying of that need 
of society and activity, one of the most powerful instincts of 
our nature. 

Neither one nor the other of these means sufficed. Those 
wars, those adventures, which in the present day, at a dis¬ 
tance of seven or eight centuries, appear to us so multiplied, 
so continual, were probably, in the eyes of the men of the 
eleventh eentuiy, rare, soon terminated, mere transitory in¬ 
cidents. The days of the year seem very numerous and long 
to him who ha| nothing to do, no necessary, regular, or 
permanent occupation. The family, in its proj)er and natural 
limits, reduced to the wife and children, did not suffice to fill 
them up. Men with manners so rude, with a mind so little 
developed, soon exhausted the resources which they found in 
them. To lertilize, so to speak, the sensible nature of man, 
and make it give rise to a tliousanjJ means of occupation 
and interest, is the result of a very advanced civilization. 
This moral abundance is unknown in rising societies; its 
sentiments are strong, hut abruj)t, and brief, as it were; the 
influence which they exercise over life is greater than the 
place which they hold in it. Domestic relations, as well as 
external adventures, assuredly left a great void to fill up in 
the time and soul of the possessors of fiefs of the eleventh 
century 

Men must have sought, in fact did seek, to fill it up, to 
animat«>, to j)coj)le the castle, to draw thither the social move¬ 
ment which it wanted; and they found the mean.s. 

You will recollect the life which, before the invasion, the 
German warriors led around their chief, tliat life of ban¬ 
quets, of games, of festivals, and which was always passed 
in common. 

“ Feasts,” says Tacitus, “ banquets ill prepared but abun¬ 
dant, are given them instead of i)ay ... no om* is ashamed 

to pass the day or night in drinking. They most 

frequently treat at the banquets, of enemies to be reccuciled, 
tiliiances to be formed, chiel's to be chosen, of peace and of 
war.” * 

After the invasion and the territorial establishment, this 
agglomeration of warriors, this life in common (as I have 

' Tac. rfc Morib, Gcim , o. li. 22. 
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already had occasion to observe), did not immediately cease; 
many companions still continued to live around their chief, 
upon his domains, and in his house. Moreover, we find the 
chiefs, the principal of them at least, kings or others, forming 
a court, a palace, njwn the model of the palace of the Koman 
emperors. The multitude and titles of officers, and seiwants 
of all kinds, who all at once make their appearance in the 
house of tile great barbarians, are inexplicable to those who 
do not know the organi«ition of the imperial palace. Ko- 
ferendary, seneschal, marshal, falconers, butlers, cup-bearers, 
chamberlains, porters, harbingers, &c., such are the offices 
which are found from the sixth century, not only in the 
establishments of the Frank, Burgundian, and Visigoth kings, 
but anuuig their more considerable beneticiaries, of which 
the greater part are borrowed from the notitia dignitatum, 
the imperial almanac pf tlu* time. 

Soon, you have .seen, the taste for and habit of tei'ritorial pro¬ 
perty gained more influence; the greater part of the com¬ 
panions left the cliief; some went to liv(‘ in benefices which 
they held of him; others fell into a subaltern condition, into 
that of coloni. Tlii. revolution was o])crated more especially 
in the cour.se of the seventh and eighth centuries. IVc 
then see the home of the chief broke.n up, or at least very 
much contracted; only a few companions remained near his 
person. He was not entirely alone, or absolutely reduced 
to his family, properly so called; hut he was no longer sur¬ 
rounded by a band of vvai'riors a.s before the invasion, nor 
at tbe head of a little iinp<‘rial palace, as in the century 
which followed it. 

"When vve arrive at the end of the tenth century, or rather 
at the middle of the eleventh, at the e))och when feudalism 
attains its complete development, vve find, around the great 
po.sle.ssors of fiefs, numerous officers, a considerable train, a 
little court. 'SY‘i find there not oidy most of the offices 
which I have just naiimd, and which they had borrowed from 
the cinpii'e, not only the count of the palace, the seneschal, 
the marshal, the cup-lx ar'*!--, falconers, &c., but new officers 
and names, j)agi‘s, varlet-, gi-ooms, and scpiires ol‘ all kinds: 
squire of the body, sqiiiie of the chamber, &((iiire of the 
stable, sqiiir.; of th.‘ jjantry, carving .squire, &c. &c., and 
mO't of these (.li.iiees are <\idently filled by free men; in- 
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deed by men, if not equal to the lord with whom they live, 
at least in the same state, the same condition with him. 
When La Fontaine said: 

“ Tout petit prince a des ambassadeurs, 

Tout marquis veut avoir des pages,” 

he ridiculed a foolish pretension, an absurdity of his time. 
This preteilsion, not ridiculous then, jvas in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries a simple general fact, and it was not ne¬ 
cessary to be a prince in order to have ambassadors, or a 
marquis tq have pages; every lord, every possessor of a fief, 
of reasonable greatness, as La Fontaine would have said, 
had many around him, 

How was this fact brought about? How wa§ this nu¬ 
merous and regularly constituted train formed in the inte¬ 
rior of the castle, around the suzerain?. 

To this, I think, two principal causes contributed: 1. The 
■a-eation and perpetuation of a certain number of interior 
domestic oflSices, given in fief, as well as estates. 2. The 
custom, soon adopted by the vassals, of sending their sons to 
the suzerain, to be brought up with his sons in his house. 

The principal, in fact, of the offices which I have just 
named, those among others of the constable, marshal, senes¬ 
chal, chamberlain, butler, &c., were at an early period given 
in fief, like lands. The benefices in lands, as has been seen, 
had the inconvenience of dis])ersing the companions, of sepa¬ 
rating them from the chiel". Offices given in fief, on the 
contrary, retained them, at all events very frequently, about 
him, and so far b(‘ttcr secured to him their services and 
fidelity. Thus, from the time that this invention of the 
feudal mind appeared, we see it spreading with great rapidity; 
all kinds of offices were given in tief, and the proprietors, 
ecclesiastics as well as laymen, thus surrounded themselves 
with a numerous train. We read in the IJhtoire de VAhhaye 
de Saint Denis : 

“ The abbots of Saint Denis had numerous leligious and 
lay officers. When tne abbot of Saint Denis went into the 
country, he was generally accompanied by a chamberlain and 
a marshal, tvhose offices were erected into fiefs, as is seen by 
the acts of 1189 and 1231. These offices and fiefs were 
afterwards reunited to the domain of the abbey, as well as 

It 2 
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the office of butler of the abbot, which was likewise an office 
erected into a fief, and possessed by a lay domestic of the 
abbot of Saint Denis, before the year 1182.”* 

These offices gave rise to great disputes. Those who pos¬ 
sessed them endeavoured, as had been done in the case of 
benefices, to render them hereditary; those who conferred 
them generally laboured to prevent this. The question re¬ 
mained uncertain; inheritance did not prevail so' completely 
in offices as in feudal benefices; we sometimes find documents 
which recognise or found it, sometimes documimts which 
deny or abolish it. In 1223, on the accession of Louis VIII., 
son of I’hilip Augustus, John, invested with the office of 
marshal, enters into the following engagement: 

“I, .loVn, marshal of the lord and illustrious king Louis, 
make known to all by these jire.sents, that I have upon the 
holy relics sworn to Che said lord king, that I will retain 
neither horses, palfreys, nor war lior>es. whicli are committed 
to me bj’ reason of iny ofiicc. whic h I hold of tlie gift of the 
said lord king; and that ncitlier 1 nor my heirs shall claim 
the said mar.'-halsea ah belonging to us, and as being here¬ 
ditarily i)osscssed by Us. In memory and testimony of which 
I ha\ e furni'.hed the.'C pre-ents with my seal.” 

On the other hand, the office of marshal of France was 
possessed hemlitarily by the counts of Anjou; that of con¬ 
stable of Normandy belonged in the same way to the Itouse 
of Houmet, as is acknowledged in 1190 by a charter of king 
Eichard. There are many similar examides. The conse¬ 
quences to the suzerains of tin- inheriia.ice of offices were still 
more serious than those of tlu' inheritance of lands. The 
following were the privileges of the constable ol' France about 
this epoch: 

“ The constable of France has these rights in the matter of 
war: 

1. The constable is above all others in the army, exec'pt 
the person of the king, if In* he there, whether barons, count', 
knights, esquires, sohliers, whether hoi>e or foot, of whatever 
estate they may be, and they must obey him. 

“Item. The m.arshals <d' tlie army are below him, and 
iave their olBce distinct for receiving the warriors, the dukes, 

• llhiokt'c dc Saint I>. IMibicu, 1. iif'U* a. 
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counts, barons, knights, esquires, and their companions, and 
none can or must ride or order battle, except it be by the 
constable; no one can order war or make proclamation in 
the army without the consent of the king or the constable. 

“ The constable must order all battles, expeditions, and all 
squadrons. 

“ Whenever the army is removed from one place to another, 
the constable assigns all the places of his right to the king, 
and to others of the army, according to their estate. 

“ The constable must go into the army before the battalia, 
immediately after the iuast('r of the cross-bow men, and the 
commissaries shall be in his battalia. The king, if he be in tha 
anny, must not sound to horse, nor must any of the fighting 
men take to horse without tlie counsel and order of tlie constable. 

“ The constable has the charge of ijcuding messengers and 
spies for the business of tlie army whenever he sees fit to do 
so, and reconnoitcriug jiartics when iK'cessary.”* 

This w'as, you s(;c, an nuiv ersal director of war, a general 
alone invested with the I'iglit of comnnxnding armies and 
giviiiir battle. Many civil functions have been rendered 
hereditary; but high military functions—the danger is enor¬ 
mous, self-evident. Such was the I'eudal pi-ivilege, however, 
in many cases. Nothing can be more natural, therefore, 
than the struggle of the kings and great suzerains against the 
inheritance of the principal olfices, and they, in fact, succeeded 
in in'evcnting or extirpating it. But it prc'vailed in numerous 
olfices of an inferior order, and was undoubtedly the first 
cainse which rallieil or retained around the powerful lords 
men who, without that, would have gone to live on their own 
domains. * 

Tlie second was the cu.stom, soon adopted by the vassals, of 
having their sons brought u]) at the court, that is to say, in the 
castle of tlieir suzerain. IMore than one reason must have 
incited them to this. Inccpudity between the possessors of 
fiefs had become very great; one particular suzerain wms in¬ 
finitely more rich, more powerful, more considerable, than the 
twelve, fifteen, or twenty vassals who held their lands of him. 
Now% it is the natural tendency of men to aspire to elevate 
themselves, to live in a sphere superior to their own; and 
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the vassal was naturally inclined to send his son tc such a 
sphere. It was, moreover, a means of securing for himself 
the good-will of the suzerain. Although inheritance com¬ 
pletely prevailed in fiefs, although feudal property had become 
a firm and veritable property, still it was subject to many 
attacks; the spoliation of the weak by the strong was fre¬ 
quent, and it ivas greatly to the interest of the vassals to pre¬ 
serve themselves from this by keeping up habitual and 
amicable relations with their suzerains. The suzerain, on 
his side, by having near him the sons of his vassals, assured 
himself of their fidelity and devotion, not only for the time 
•being, but for the future; who, lastly, does not know the 
inclination^ of all men to repair towards the point where the 
events, chances, and movement of life abound. It was at 
the court of the suzerain that they could best hope for this; 
they therefore naturally gravitated towards this centre of theii 
little society. 

Thus, the custom became so general that it was, so to speak, 
converted into a rule. We read, in the notes added to the 
Memoircs of M. de Sainte-Palaye, the following passage, 
extracted from an ancient work, entitled VOrdre de la 
Chevalcrie : 

“ And it is fitting that the son of the knight, while he is 
a squire, should know how to take care of a horse; and it is 
fitting that he should serve before and be subject to his lord; 
for otherwise he will not know the nobleness of his lordship 
when he shall be a knight; and to this end every knight 
should pat his son in the service of another knight, to the 
end that he may learn to carve at table and to serve, and to 
arm and appartl a knight in his youlh. According as to 
the man who desires to learn to be a tailor or a carpenter, it 
is desirable that ho should have for a master one who i.s a 
tailor or a carpenter, it io suitable that every nobleman w'ho 
loves the order of chivalry, and wishes to become and be a 
good knight, should first ha\ e a knight for a master.” * 

Thus was the interior of the castle peopled and animated, 
thus was the circle of feudal domestic life enlarged. AU 
these officers, all these young sons of vassals, -formed part of 
the household, acquitted themselves of services of all kinds; 


* Saint Valiiye, Jtfcmoires sur la ChevahrlCf \ol. 1. p OC. 
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and the social movement, the intercourse between equals, re¬ 
turned to these habitations so isolated and of so austere an 
appearance. 

At the same time, and also in the interior of the chateau, 
was developed another fact of equally ancient origin, and 
which, in order to ariive at that which it was destined to be¬ 
come in feudal society, had many transformations to undergo. 

B<'lore the invasion, beyond the Rhine and the Danube, 
when the young Germans arrived at the age of men, they 
solemnly received, in the assembly of the tribe, the rank and 
* arms of warriors. 

“ It is the custom,” says Tacitus, “ that none of them 
should take arms until the tribe lia\ e judged him capable of 
them. Then, in the assembly itself, one of the chiefs, either 
the father, or a relation, invests the young man with the shield 
and lance, equivalent to our assuiifjition of the toga, and 
wfth them tjje first honour of youth. Before this they ap¬ 
pear but a portion of the house, then they become members 
of the republic.” * 

The declaration that a man was entering the class of war¬ 
riors, was therefore .among the Germans a national act, a 
public ceremony. 

We see this fact perpetuated, after the invasion, upon the 
Gallo-Roman territory. Without citing a great number of 
obscure examples, in 791, at Ratisbon, Charlemagne solemnly 
girt the sword (that is the expression of the old chroniclers) 
about his son Louis le Debonnaire. In 838, Louis le Debon- 
naire conferred the same honour, wiili the same solemnity, 
upon his son Charles le Chaine. The old German custom 
still subsists, only .some religious ceremonies ai'c now joined 
to it. “ In the name of the Father, the Sou, and the Holy 
Ghost,” the young uarrior receives a kind of consecration. 

In the eleventh century, in the feudal bustle, when the son 
of the lord arrives at the age of manhood, the same ceremony 
i.s performed: they gird on the sword, they declare liirn ad¬ 
mitted to the rank of warrior. 

And it was not upon his own son alone, but also upon the 
young vassalsdiirought up within his hou.-e, that the lord con¬ 
ferred this dignity; they deemed it an honour to receive it 


' Tac. (le ATt>nh. Gam.^ c VJ. 
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from the hands of their suzerain, amidst their conujanions; 
the court of the castle replaced the assembly of the tribe; 
the ceremonies were changed; essentially the facts were the 
same. 

Chivalry practically consists in the admission to the rank 
and honours of warriors, in the solemn delivering of the 
arms and titles of the warlike life. It was by this tliat it 
commenced; we see at first only a simple and uninterrupted 
prolongation of the ancient Germanic manners. 

It is at the .same time a natural eonseiiuenec of feudal 
relations. We read in the llisfoire de hi jxiiric de France et 
du purlvnieutdc I’aris, by Le Labourcur, a work not without 
ingenious and solid i iew s: 

“ The ce.■lmonie^ of chivalry are a sjiecies of investiture, 
and represent a nianiu r of hoinagi-; for tin' proposed knight 
appears without cloak, 'ivithout .sword, without spurs; be is 
invested with them, after the aceoladi-. As the vitssal, al'tfr 
the consummation of the act of his homatre, he*resunie.s his 
cloak, which is the mark of chivalry or vassalage; the girdle, 
wdiieh is the ancient military baldiic; tiie spin's, and linally 
a sword, which is a token of the service lie owes to his 
.seigneur; and the .'.nalogy holds in reference to the ki'S, 
which forms Ilart of e.ich I'cremony. We may add farther, 
that it was upon tlie same tlieory th.at their snliject, wi re 
obliged to pay a ta.'c to their lord for the knighthood of 
their eldest sons, as tlm first acknowledgment of their future 
seieneury.” * 

There is a little evaeo'eration in this language. We c.innot 
consider the admission of tlie voting man to the title of knight 
u.s a manner of liomaiji; for it vvtis not the aetinil vassal, but 
his son, who was reetived as a knight by the .suzerain. 
There is, therefore, no true inv estitnre in it. Still the suzerain, 
in arming a young ihan kniaht. iiet ■•jited him, in a manner, 
for his man. and declared that he .should one day be hi.s vas'al. 
This was like an investiture given in advance, a reciprocal 
and anticipated engageim nt, on the jiart of the buzeraiii to 
receive, on tiie part of the young man to di', at aome future 
day, the feudal homage. ^ 

You are aware that people have Ibrmcd an entirely dif- 

• Jlistoirc dc In pnine de Freiic.’, In Lc I.nbimrfiir, p. '.278. Lontlon, 
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ferent idea of chivalry and its origin. It lias been repre¬ 
sented as a great institution invented in the eleventh century, 
and with a moral design, with a design of struggling against 
the deplorable state of society, of protecting the weak against 
the strong, of devoting a certain class of men to the ilefence 
of the weak, to the redress of injustice; and this idea has been 
so general, so powerful, that we even find it in the Hi^toire 
des Frangais of M. de Sismondi, generally so clear sighted, 
so far removed from tlie routine of his predecessors. The 
following are the terms in which he states the origin of 
chivalry: 

“ Chivalry broke forth,” he says, “in all its splendour at 
the time of the first crusade,•that is to ^ay, duiiu^ the reign 
of Philip I. It had commenced in file time of his father or 
grandfather. At the eiioeh wdicn ^Kobert ilied, or when 
Henry ascended the tlirone, we sliould regard the manners 
and opinions of Prance as alnsady oomjiletely chivalric. 
Perhaps, in fact, the contrast ivhicli w^e have pointed out 
between the we.akne»s of kings and th(‘ strength of warriors, 
was the circumstance best calculated to give rise to the noble 
thought of consecrating, in a solemn and religious manner, 
the arms of the strong to protect the ivcak. During the 
reign of liobert, the castellan nobility began to multiply; 
the ai’t of the construction ol‘ castles had progressed; the 
walls were tliieker, the towers liightr, the moats deeper . . . . 
The art of foigiiig defensive arms had, on its side, progressed: 
the warrior was (‘iitirely (dothed in iron or bronze; his joints 
were covered with it, and his armour, at the same time that 
it preserved the suppleness of tic mus<l<‘s, did not allow the 
sb'el of the enemy to enter. Tlie v\ arrior could not feel any 
fear for himself, but the more he w’as out of reach, the more 
he felt pity for those whom the weakness of their age or sex 
rendered incapable of defending theiiisehes; for those nnfor 
tunates could find no protection in a disorganized society, 
from a king as timid as the w'omen, and confined like them, 
tt) his palace. The consecration of the arms of the nobility, 
become the only public force for the defence of the oppressed, 
seems to liave beim the fundamental idea of chivalry. At an 
epoch when religious zeal became reanimated, when valour 
still seemed the most worthy of all olTerings that men could 
present to the Divinity, it is not tuiprising that they snould 
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have invented a military ordination, after the example of the 
sacerdotal ordination, and that chivalry should have appeared 
a second priesthood, destined in a more active manner to the 
Divine service.”* 

Of a surety, if the picture which I have just traced of the 
origin of chivalry he true; if the form which I have, so to 
speak, made rise up before your eyes, be legitimate, the idea 
which most historians have conceived, and which M. de 
Sismondi thus sums up, is fallacious. Chivalry, at the eleventh 
century, was by no means an innovation, an institution brought 
about by special neces-.ity, and constructed with the design of 
obviating that necessity. It was formed mueh more simply, 
much more naturally, mueh mord obscurely; it was the progres¬ 
sive developmi'nt of ancient facts, the spontaneous consequence 
of Germanic manners and ftnulal relations; it took rise in 
the interior of castles, without any other intention than of 
declaring: first, the admission of the young man to the rank 
and life of warriors; secomll}', the tie which united him to his 
suzerain, to the lord who armed him knight. 

An incontestable proof, the history of the \ cry word which 
designated the knight, of the word i'lilly conlirms this 

idea. The following is that history, and results from the 
various acceptations through which the n ord passed from the 
fourth to the fourteenth century, and nhich Du Cange has 
verified. 

Towards the end of the Homan empire, vulUare signified 
simply/o «eri-c, to acquit oneself of some service towards a 
superior, not meridy ot a military service, but also of a civ il 
service, an office, a function. In this sense we find it said, 
“ Such a one serv cs f mihtat) in the office of the count, of 
the governor of the prov ince mihtia cler'wntus, (‘celtsias- 
tical militia, &c. Doubtless tin* service originally designated 
by the word miles was the military service; but the word had 
been successively applied to all kinds of .service. 

After the invasion, we frequently find it em])loyed in 
speaking of the palace of bai baric kings, and of the offices 
filled around them by their eomjianions. Soon afterwards, 
by a natural re-action, for it is the expression of the social 
state, the word miles resumed its almost exclusively warlike 
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character, and designates the companion, the faithful of a 
superior. It then becomes synonymous with vasms, vas~ 
salus, and indicates that one man holds a benefice from 
another, and is attached to him upon that consideration. 
“ These princes are very noble, and the knights (milites) of 
my lord.—Gerbert and his knight (miles) Arscr.—We order 
that no knight (miles) of a bishop, of an abbot, of a marquis, 
&c., lose his benefice without certain and proved fault.—The 
pope excommunicated Philip, king of the Gauls, because, 
having repudiated his own wife, he had taken in marriage 
the wife of his knight (militis sui). The lord Guillaume 
Ilunald, on his knees, and his hands clasped in those of the 
said count, received from him the aforesaid land, and ac¬ 
knowledged himself his knight ”* &c. &c. 

I might multiply these examples; .they evidently prove 
that, from the ninth to the tivelfth century, and oven later, 
the word miles mcaiit, not the knight, such as he is generally 
conceived, and has just been described by ]\I. do Sismondi, 
but simply the companion, the vassal of a suzerain. 

Here is clearly stamped the origin of chivalry. But in 
proportion as it was dcveloited, when once the feudal society 
had acquired some fixity, some confidence in itself, the cus- 
toths, feelings, facts of all kinds, which accompanied the ad¬ 
mission of the young men to the rank of vassal warriors, fell 
under the empire of inlluences which were not long in imprint¬ 
ing upon them a new turn, another character. Eeligion and ima¬ 
gination, the church and poetry, took j)osse‘-sion of chivalry, and 
made it a powerful means of attaining the ends which they 
pursued, of fulfilling the moral needs which it was their mis¬ 
sion to satisfy. You have already seen, in the ninth century, 
some religious ceremonies associated in this matter with 
German forms. 1 am about to describe to you the reception 
of a knight, such as it took place in the twelfth century: you 
will see what progress the alliance had made, and with what 
empire the church had penetrated into all the details of this 
great act of feudal life. 

The young man, the squire, who aspired to the title of 
knight, was first divested of his clothes, and put into the 
bath, a symbol of purification. Upon coming out of the 

■ RccoynovU sc esse mililcm dom. eonnlis. See the Glossary of flu 
Cange, at the t>oid Miles. 
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batli, thoy clothed him in a white tunic, a symbol of purity 
in a red robe, a symbol of the blood which he was bound tft 
shed in the service of the faith; in a saga, or close black coali 
a symbol of the death wliich awaited him as well as all men. 

Thus purified and clothed, the recipient observed a rigorous 
fast for twenty-four hours; tlien, iu the evening, he entered 
the church, and there passed tlie night in prayers, sometimes 
alone, sometimes with a priest and godfithcrs, who pi-ayi'd 
with him. 

Tlie following day, his tirst act was confession; after the 
confession, the priest administered the' comimmion to him; 
after the communion, he was present at the mass of the Holy 
Ghost, and generally at a sermon upon the duties of knights, 
and the .i(% life v. hn h he was about to enter. The sermon 
linished, the recipient adianced towards the altar, the swoi'd 
of the knight sAis|a‘n(lTd irozn his neck; the priest detached 
it, blesBcd it, aztid ag an put it on his ij^ck. The recipient 
then uent an«l km eh d bi foi’e the lord, who %\as to <irm him 
knight. “'ll ith what di sign,” asked the lord, “do jou 
dcsiic to/cntir into the older? If it is in order to bei ome 
rich, to^rc])os(‘ yourself, and be honoured without doing 
honour to chnaliy, joa are unworth}'' of it, and would he to 
the order ^f cldialry }ou should reel i\e, what the simoniacal 
priest is tcl the jirelac} and, u])on the answer of the young 
man, w ho) promised to aopiit himself w( 11 of the duties of a 
knight,^he lord granted liis reipiest. 

Tjafin there apiiroadied kniglits, and soimdimes ladies, to 
atiothe the recipii'iil w ith all his new equijnnents; they ])Ut 
on him, 1, the spurs; 2, thehauherk, or eout of mail; .‘3, the 
cuirass; 4, theiambraees and gaimthts; lastly, they glided 
on lu.s feword. 

He ■was thou what tiny calk'd adotthf —that is to say, 
adopted, according to I)ii Cange. Tiie lord arose*, went to 
him, and gave him the arcoladc or avcolce, or < nla, three 
blows with the fiat of his sword on his .shoulder, or nape of the 
Reck, and sometimes a blow with the palm of the hand on his 
cheek, saying: “ In the name of God, of Saint Michael, and 
Saint George, I dub* time knight;” and he sometimes added, 
“ Be brave, adventurous, and loyal.” 


Adijubt^^ Adopt 
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The young man thus armed knight, they brought him his 
hdmet and horse, upon which he sprang generally without 
the help of the stirrups, and caracolled about, brandidiing 
his lance, and making his sword glitter. He finally left the 
church, and went to caracol around the square at the foot of 
the castle, before the people, ever eager to take its part in the 
spectacle. 

Who does not recognise ecclesiastical influence in all these 
details? vho does not see in them a constant anxiety to asso¬ 
ciate religion with all the phases of an event so solemn in 
the life of warriors? The most august part of Christianity, 
its sacrament.s, take place jn it; many of the ceremonies are 
assimilated, us much as possible, to the administration of the 
sacraments. • 

Such is the share which the clergy took in the external, 
material portion, so to speak, of the ibccplion of knights, in 
the forms of the spectacle. Let us enter into the heart of 
chivalry, into its moral character, into the ideas, the senti¬ 
ments with uhich they endcatoured to penetrate the knight; 
here again religious influence will be visible. 

Look at the series ot oaths v\ Inch the knights had to take. 
The twenty-six articles v\ Inch 1 am about to quote do not 
form a single act, drav\n up at one time and altogether: it is 
a collection of the various oaths exacted fioin the knights at 
difterent epochs, and in a manner more or less complete, from 
the eleventh to the fourteenth century. You will easily see 
that many of these oaths belong to widely dift'eient times and 
.states of society; but they do not the less indicate the moral 
character which it was endcav ourtd to impress upon chivahy. 

The recipient.-> swore. 

“1. To fear, revere, and serve God religiously, to fight for 
the faith with all their strength, and to die a thousand deaths 
rather than ever renounce Cliristianity; 

2. To serve their sovereign prince faithfully, and to fight 
for liim and their country most v alorousl} ; 

“ 3. To maintain the just right of the weak, such as of 
widows, orphans, and maidens in a good quarrel, to exjmse 
themselves for them according as necessity required, prov ided 
that it was not against their own honour, or against their 
king or natural prince; 

“ 4. That they would never offend any one maliciously, nolr 
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usurp the possession of nnother, but rather that they would 
light against those who did so; 

“ 5. That avarice, recompence, gain or profit, should never 
oblige them to do any action, but only glory and virtue; 

“ 6. That they would fight for the good and profit of the 
state; 

‘ 7. That they would keep and obey the orders of their 
generals and captains who liad a right to command them; 

“ 8. Tliat they \\ ould observe the honour, rank, and order 
of their companions, and that they would not encroach by 
pride or force upon any of them; 

“ 9. Tliat they w'oiild never fight more than one against 
one, and that they would avoi<l all fraud and deceit; 

“ 10. That they would carry but one sword, unless they 
were obliged to fight against two or more; 

“ 11. That in a tout nay, or other eoinbat ii pla>S(ttice, they 
would never ni.akc U'C of the point of their sword. 

“ 12 . That being taken prisoners in a ttturnay, tlit'y would 
be bound, by their faith and honour, to execute iu every 
article the conditions of the surrender, and moreover that 
they w'ould be bound to ‘givi' up to their conquerors their 
arms and horses, if so retpiired by them, and would not light 
again iu war or elsewhere without tlieir permission; 

“13. That they would iiu iolably keep faith w'ith all tlie 
■world, and particularly vs ith tlieir companions, maintaining 
their honour and profit entire in tiicir absence; 

“ 14. That they would love ;ind honour each other, and 
give aid and succour to one another whenever the occasion 
presented itself; 

“ I.*). That having made a V owor promise to go upon some 
quest or strange adventure, they would never lay aside their 
arms except to r( posc at iiiglit; 

“ 16 . That in the ]iursuit eif their quest or adventure, th *y 
would neither avoid bad and ]ierilous jiassages, nor turn’oil 
from the straight road Tor fea>‘ of encountering powerful 
knights, or monsters, or savage beust.s, or any other impedi¬ 
ment which the body and courage of a single man might 
overcome; 

“ 17. That they would never take wages or pension Irom 
a foreign prince; 

• “18. That, commanding tioops of soldiery, they would 
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live with the greatest possible order and discipline, and 
especially in their own country, where they would never suffer 
any damage or violence to be done; 

“ 19. That they would hold themselves bound to conduct 
a lady or maiden; they would serve lier, protect her, and save 
her from all danger and all insult, or die in the attempt; 

“ 20. That they would never do violence to ladies or mai¬ 
dens, although they had gained them by arms, without their 
will and consent; ' 

“21. That being sought in equal combat, they would not 
refuse, unless by reason of wounds, illness or other reasonable 
impediment; 

“ 22. That having undertaken to carry out an enterprise, 
they would api)ly themselves to it incessantly, unless recalled 
for the service of their king and country; 

* “2.'5. That if they should make a»vow to acquire some 

honour, they would not rest till they had accomplished it, or 
its equivalent; 

“24. That they would be faithful observers of their word 
and pledged faith, and that bt ing taken pi'isoncrs in fair war, 
they would pay exaetly the promised ransom, or reftirn to 
j)rison at the day and time agreed upon, according to their 
promise, on ])ain of being declared infamous and perjured; 

“ 2d. That, returned to the court of their sovereign, they 
would give a true aci-ount of their adventures, although it 
should be sometimes to their disadvantage, to the king and to 
the master of the order, under pain of being deprived of the 
order of chivalry; 

“26. Tliat above all things, they would be faithful, cour¬ 
teous, humble, and would nev v r fail in their word, for any ill 
or loss that might thence hajipen to them.”* 

Of a surety, ih<‘re in in this nerics of oaths, in the obliga¬ 
tions imposed upon knights, a moral development very foreign 
to the lay society of thin ej)och. Moral notions so elevated, 
often so delicate, so scrupulous, above all so humane, and 
always inii)res.ned with the religious character, evidently 
emanated from the clergy. The clergy alone, at that time, 
thought thus of the duties and relations of men. Its influence 

* Xc i*ra( Tli(iii>e (Vh n,ieur ct Js Clu'valeiU‘,hy Vulsoa dc la Colom- 
bifere; folio, t. 1. 1 '. 
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was constantly employed in directing the ideas and customs 
which chivalry had given rise to, towards the accomplishment 
of these duties, towards the amelioration of these relations. It 
was not, as has been said, instituted for the protection of the 
weak, the re-eslahli.shment of justice, the reform of manners; it 
arose, I repeat, simply, undesignedly, as a natural consequence 
of the Germanic traditions and tlie feudal relations. But the 
clerffy immediately took liold of it, and made it a means of 
labouring at the establishment of peace in society, of a more 
extended, moie rigorous morality in individual conduct, 
that is to s,iv, to the ad\ ancement of the general work which 
they pursued. 

The canons of the cfnmeils from the < leventh to the four¬ 
teenth centuries, if tune would allow of the investigation, 
would also .slum' yon the clergy ]>laying i1m“ sami' part in the 
history of chit.dry. applied to bring about the same result. * 

In jwoportiou as it snce< eded, in ))roi>ortion as chivalry 
appears more and moie umh r a character at onc<- warlike, 
religious, and moial, ,it once conformabh' and superior to 
existing manners, it niori' and more intaded and exalted the 
imagination of men; and as it was intimately conn(‘ct(d with 
their belief, it soon becani(> the ideal of their thoughts, the 
source of their mo't noble 1 leasures. I’oetry, as v.t 11 as re¬ 
ligion, took pos-e-sion of it. From the ehnenth century, 
chivalry, it- een monies, duties, ad\entures, were the mine 
whence the j)rets drew’, in order to charm the people, at onee 
to sati'fy and to (X(it< that mo\(nient of imagination, that 
want of more tarinl, more striking etents, of more cheated 
and purer (motion-, than leal life could furnish. For, in tlie 
youtli of soeietic', poetiy is not only a pleasure, a national 
pastime, it is al.-o a inogn-s; it (hw.ates and deeilojis the 
moral nature of men, at the same time that it aimi'es and ex¬ 
cites them, lhate just (luimerated the oaths which the 
knights took lx tore tin' jniesfs. Xlie following is an old 
ballad whieli wdll show that tlx jxx'ts im])os( d the .same dutic.s, 
the same viituts, upon th(‘m. and that the inllucnce (.f poetry 
tended towards the same end as that of religion. It is taken 
from the manuscript poem- of Jiu-tace Deschamps, and is 
quoted by M. de Sainte-Palay e. 

“ Voiis qui \ouI('7 I'onln ile cluwahcr, * 

11 \ous com lent mcnci iiomcil vici 
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Dcvotcment en oraison Teillier 
Pechie fair, orgueil et villenk: 

L’Eglise devez deffendre. 

La vefve, aussi I’orphenin, entreprandre; 

E^re hardia et le peuple garder j 

Prodoms, loyanix, sans rien de I’autray prendre 

Ainsi se doit chevalier gouverner. 

‘ Humble cuer ait; toudis’ doit travailler 
Et poursuir faitz de chevalerie; 

Guere loyall, estre grand voyageur, 

Tournoiz suir,* et jouster pour sa mie. 

II doit a tout honneur teiidi o, 

Si c’om ne puist de lui blasme reprandre, 

Ne lascheto en ses oeuvres trouver; , 

Et eiitre touz se doit tcnir le mcndre. 

Ainsi se doit chevalier gouverner, 

‘ n doit aimer son seigneur droicturier, 

Et dessuz touz garder sa seigneurie; 

Largesse avoir, estre vrai justicier; 

Les prodoes suir la compagnie, 

Leurs diz oir et aprendre, 

Et des vaillands les proucsses comprandre, 

Afin qu’il puist les grand faitz achever 
Comme jadist fist le roi Alexandre. 

Ainsi se doit chevalier gouverner.’’’* 

’ Tonjours. ’ Suhre. 

’ 1‘oesies M/iniiscriU (TJ'JustacIie Deschamps, in Saint Palaye, Minwiies 
iitr III ChcvaUric, v. i., p. Idi. 

• “ You vrho would enter the order of clii\<di 7 , befits yon to lend a new 
life; de\outly to watch and pray ; to ily sin or pride and idl viUainy; you 
must defend the church, and take under your charge the widow and the 
oiphan; you must be viJiimt and defend tlieweak; upright, loyal, taking 
nothing of other men's; by this rule must the knight gorern himself. 

“ Let your heart be humble; ever labour and pursue deeds of chivalry; be 
your w nrfare loyal; trav cl far and near; seek toumnj, and joust for your 
mistress’ honour; a true knight must in all things pursue honour, so that no 
bliunc may befid him, nor cowai-dice be found in his life; let him ever 
esteem himself least of all; by this rule must the knight govern liimself. 

“ Ho must love his seigneur truly and fully, and above all things guard 
his seigneurie; he must be liberal and a true lover of justice; he must seek 
the company of upright men; hear their say ings, and profit by them; be 
must study the prowesses of valiant wairiors, that he himself may achieve 
great deeds, after the example of king Alexander; by tliis rule must the 
knight govern himself.” 

VOL. III. 
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Many have said that all this was pure poetiy, a beautiful 
chimera, having no relation with reality. And, in fact, when 
we look at the state of manners in these three centuries, at 
the daily incidents ^\ Inch filled the life of men, the contrast 
with the duties and life of knights is repulsive. The epoch 
which occupies us is, Avithout doubt, one of the most brutal, 
one of the rudest in our history; one of those in which we 
m(*et with the greatest amount of crime and violence; when 
the public peace A\as the nio.-.t constantly ti'oublcd; Avhen the 
greatest disord<>r perv ailed manners. To him \\ ho merely takes 
into consideration the jjositive and practical state of society, 
all this j) 0 (.try, all this morality of chivalry appears like a 
mere falsehood. And still v\ e <*anuot deny but tliat chivalric 
morality,' jioetry i \isled side by side w.th thi-sc disorders, 
this bai’barism, this di'idorable social st.ate. The monuments 
are there to proie it“ thi‘ eonfr.ist is oft’ensive, but real. 

It is iireeisely this contr.ist which forms the great eh.irac- 
teristic of the middle aces. Carry back your thonglils to¬ 
wards other societic', towards Greek or Koman society, for 
example, towards the first youth of Greek society, towards 
its heroic as'i', of vi Inch tlie poems which bear the name 
of Homer are a iaithful mirror. There is nothimj there 
resembling that contradiction which striki s us in the middle 
ages. The practice and theory of manners are nearly con¬ 
formable. "VVe do not find that men have ideas far more 
pure, more elevated, more generous than their daily actions. 
The heroes of Ilomc-r do not set in to have an idea of their bru¬ 
tality, their ferocity, their egoism, their a\idity; their moral 
knowledge is no better than their conduct; their principles do 
not rise above their acts. Ir is the same with almost all 
other societies in their strong and tiirlmlent.youth. In our 
Europe, on the contrary, in tho.sc middle ages which we are 
studying, facts are habitually detestable; crimes, disorders of 
all kinds abound; and still men have in their minds, in their 
imaginations pure ehwated instincts and desires; their notions 
of virtue arc far more developed, thidr ideas of justice iii- 
coinp.arably better than what is pr.ictised around them, than 
what they often practi-e themselves. A certain moral id<a 
Itovers over this rude tem])e.stuoiis society, and attracts the 
regard, obtains the respect of men whose life scarcely ever 
reflects its image. Cliristianily must, doubtless, be ranked 
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amon" the number of the principal causes of tliis fact: its 
precise characteristic is to inspire men with a great moral 
ambition, to hold constantly before their eyes a type infinitely 
superior to human reality, and to excite them to reproduce 
it. But whatever the cause, the fact is indubitable. We 
everywhere encounter it in the middle ages, in the popular 
poems as in the exhortations of priests. Everywhere the 
moral thought of men aspires far above their life. W<' 
should be careful not to suppose that because it does not 
immediately govern actions, because practice incessantly and 
strangely gives the lie to theory, the influence of the theory 
was, therefore, null and wortliless. It is much for men to 
cSercise a judgment upon human actions; sooner or later this 
becomes efficacious. “ I prefer a bad action to a bad example,” 
.says Kousseau somewhere, and h(‘ was right; a bad action 
may remain isolated; a bad principle i:? always fei'tile; I’or, 
after all, it is the mind which governs, and man acts accord¬ 
ing to his thought much more frcriucntly than he himself 
supj)oscs. Now, in the middle ages, principles were infi¬ 
nitely better than actions. Never, perhaps, for instance, have 
the relations between men and women been more licentious, 
and yet never has propriety of manners been more strongly 
inculcated, and described with more esteem and chartn. And 
it was not the poets oidy who celebrated it, it was not a 
mere matter of praises and of songs; we recognise by nu¬ 
merous testimonies that the public thought as the poet spoke, 
and judged in the"«6ame way of this kind of actions. 1 will 
here read a fragment quoted by M. de Saint-Palaye, in which 
the moral spirit of this epoch appears'to me imprinted: 

“ At this time,” .says he, “ then" was pe,ace, and there 
were great feasts and jousts, and all kinds of chivalry of 
dames and maidens assembled where they knew of feasts, 
which were common and frequent; and there came with 
great honour, the good knights of those times. But if it 
happened by any chance that a dame or maiden who had an 
ill name, or whose honour was stained, sat by a dame or 
maiden of good name, however greater her degree might be 
as a gentlewoman, or however richer or nobler her husband 
might be, sometimes these good knights of their right were 
in no way ashamed to come to them in the presence of all. 
and to take the good and place them above the blemished, 
i2 
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and to say to them before all: ‘ Lady, be not displeased that 
this lady, or maiden, takes precedence of you; for although 
she may not be so noble or so rich as yourself, she is not 
stained, but rather is put among the number of the good; 
and they do not say tliis of you, at whicli I am displeased; 
but honour Avill be done to wliom deserves it, and marvel 
not thereat.’ Thus spake the good knights, and put the good 
and those of good name in the iirst rank, for which they 
thanked God in their heart for their being held pure, by 
which they were lionoured and placed first, and the others 
acknowledged their fault, hung down their faces, and were 
mucli disgraced, and by this nas there good example to all 
gentlewomen; for by reason of the sliame which they heaW 
said of ofiier women, they he'ltaled and I'eai'ed to do ill them- 
.selves. But, God forgive us, in our daj-i as much lionour is 
av\ arded to the bleibi-.hed as to the aood, from which many 
take bad example, and say that it is all one, and that as much 
honour i.s "iven to those who are blenii''li(*d and f.imeless as 
to those who have done good; do what ill you may, all is 
pa-sed ovt'r. But this i-, ill said and ill thouerht; for, in faith, 
though in the pre^ nee of ill women, we do them honour and 
eourt(‘sy, vvlien lh(*y are gone we tell our mind'- of them. 
The which, I think, i-, ill done; for, to my mind, it is better 
in the presence (if all to show them theii- faults and frail¬ 
ties, as was done in the times I spoke of just now. And I 
will tell you, further, vvdiat I heard rrdated by several knights 
who had seen !M(‘ssire Geolfiey, that when he jonrnied through 
the country, and saw the castle or manor-house of any hnly, 
he always used toa-k whose it was; and when he was told it 
belong!, to so-and-so, it the lady w as touched in her honour, 
he would turn aside, if it w'cre half a league, to go to her 
door, and there he would take otit a hit of chalk he carried 
with him, and so, marking the door with a sign, wouhl go 
away. But, on the otlier liand, when he passed near the 
house of a lady or damsel of good renown, if lie were not in 
too great haste, lie would come to see her, and say to her: 
‘iMy good friend, or my good lady, or damsel, I pray God 
that, in this excellence and honour, and amongst the numlK>r of 
the good, he may ever maintain you, for thereby you shall 
earn praise and honour;’ and by tliis means, lo! the good 
v.till more feared, and held themselves still more firmly against 
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doing anything by which they might lose their honour and 
their rank. I would fain those times were come again, for I 
do not think there would be so many women in disrepute as 
there are at present.”* 

It is true, I cannot guarantee the authenticity of all these 
details; the romantic is always mixed with the real in docu¬ 
ments of this epoch; but wliat here concerns us is, tlie state 
of niA-al ideas: now, they appear beautiful and pure amidst 
the licentiou-sness and grossness of actions. 

That is tlie great characteristic of chivalry; it is for this 
reason that it holds a great place in the history of our civili¬ 
zation. If we consider it not under a moral point of view, 
but under a social point of view, not as an idea, but as an 
institution, there is little in it: not but that it •made a 
great <leal of noise, and led to many events, but it was not a 
true, special institution. Lords, posscss(A-s of fiefs, alone were 
knights, alone had the right to become such. It was some¬ 
what different in the south of Franco; there the citizens also 
were often knights, and chivalry was not purely feudal. Even 
in the north we meet tvith exceptions; but they arc exceptions 
against which cliivalry protested, and whicli even occasioned 
prosecutions, legal interdictions. 'I’hc knights did not form a 
separate class which had distinct functions and duties in 
society; chivalry was a feudal dignity, a character which most 
of the possessors of fiefs received at a certain age and under 
certain condition.-.. It jdayed a great part, greater and more 
emluring, in my opinion, than it has bi'en represented as 
having done, in the moral development of France; in social 
de\ elopment it held but a small place, and possessed but little 
consistency. 

Accordingly it did not long e\i.-.t. At the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, chivalry, properly so called, such as 1 have just de¬ 
scribed it, with those cereiuouies, those oaths, those ideas 
which characterised it at the twelfth century, was in rapid 
decay. In his Histoire des Fran<,'ais dts divers Elats, M. 
Montcil has attempted to picture this decay, by ascribing to 
his cordelier, brother John, established at the castle of Mont- 
bazon, the following letter:— 

“ Wc but rarely see knights-eiTant in the present day: we, 


• Saint I'aloyp, Mimoires sur l.i Chi rulcrlii, tome i., p. tl7 
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however, still see them sometimes. One came who sounded 
the horn before the great gate of the castle. The trumpeter 
not having answered as is ordered in like cases, the knight 
turned his horse and departed. The pages ran after him, and, 
by many excuses for the inexperience of the trumpeter, 
they succeeded in bringing him back. During the meantime, 
the ladies had dressed themselves, had already taken their 
seats in their places, and, while waiting, worked tafiestry. 
The lady of Montbazon was drc'ssed in a robe embroidered with 
gold, which had been in the house more than a century. The 
dowager, dressed in a fur caj), as in her youth, had also put 
on her rich furs. Enters the knight, enters stpiire, both 
entirely clothed with plates of brass, making much the same 
noise as mules loaded with copper utensils ill-j)acke(l. The 
knight having ordered los '^piire to take ofl‘ his helmet, we. 
saw a head half bald, and half sprinkh d with white hair: his 
left eye was covered v\ ith a ])iece of green eloth, the colour 
of his clothes, lie had made a vow, he told us, to see only 
from the right side, and to e;it only from tin' left side, until 
after the accomplishment of ]ii& (‘ulerpri'c. The ladies pro¬ 
posed that he should refresh himsell': hi-, onh' an^vvir was to 
throw himself at their feet, swearing to them all, to the ohh'st 
as to the youneest, eternal love—sajiog, that although his 
arms were of the best t('mi)er, they could not definid him I'rom 
their features; that he should die of them, that lie felt himself 
dying, that he was undone, and a thousand other similar 
fooleries. As he went on in this manner, e-jieeially with the 
young lady, whose hands he repi'atedly kisse 1, I became im¬ 
patient. The commander seeing this; ‘ Bah!’ said he to me, 
‘these old fools have their foims and their style, as well as 
scribes. But be tranijuil; jicrhajis he w ill not pa-s the day here;’ 
and, in fact, he set out some hours aft it."’* 

Doubtless, a good deal of this is caricature; and without 
Don Quixote, brother John vv ould h.av <' w ritten nothing of 
the kind. Still, the foundation of the letter is true. Dating 
from the fourteenth century, feudal chivalry changed its 
character; the enthusiasm of its earlier years had subsided. 
A more indisputable testimony than M. Montidl, an oflieial 
and contemporaneous testimony—king John himself attests 


* IJiiytutie (I'S Frau^dtS des dinrs Ftats, t. i,, p. 145 
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it in 1352, when, in creating the order of the Cho alters de 
tEtnile, he gives the following motives; 

“ John, by the grace of God, king of the French. Among 
the various solicitudes of our mind, we have often, more than 
twenty times, thought that in ancient times the chivalry ot 
our kingdom shone fortli througliout the whole world by its 
bravery, its nobleness, and its virtue; to such a degree that, 
with the aid of God, and with the support of the faithful 
servants of that chivalry, v^ho sincerely and unanimously lent 
the strength of their arms, our predecessors gained the victory 
over all the enemies whom they thought fit to attack, that 
they led to tlie purify of the true catholic faith an immense 
numbi'r of people whom the perfidious enemy of the human 
race, by his artifices, hud drawn into error, and that at last 
fliey established security and peace in flic kingdonl. But in 
the long course of time, some of the, said l.iiiafhts, whether 
they have lost their skill in arniN, or by otiicr causes of 
which we are ignorant, are in our dajs more than u.sually 
addicted to idleness and Aunitii and neglecting their honour 
and renown, have allowed thenistlves to be occupied only 
w ith their jirivate interests. 'I’herefore it is that we, recalling 
the ancient times, and the glorious deiuls of the said faithful 
luiights.we have resolved fo bring back our faithful 


of the pri'sent day and for the future.to the glory of 

the ancient nobleness and chiv airy.so that the flower 


of chivalry, wliich for sometime, and for the said causes, has 
languished and losf somewli.it of its splendour, may arise and 
glitter anew for the glory of our kingdom,”* &c., &c. 

And tow'ards th<‘ imd of the same century: 

“ \Vhen Charles VII. conferred knighthood, at Saint Denis, 
in 1389, on the youiux king of Sicily, and on the count of 
Maine, these jirinces, w ho were brothers, presented themselves 
to watch the armour in an cipiipage as modest as it was 
extraordinary, in order to keej) up the gneient customs at the 
reception of new knight-s, which obliged them to appear as 
young sijulres. This seemed strange to many people, because 
then were very few who knew that this was the ancient 
order of such knighthood.”^ 


' Onion, of ting John, Oct. Jlfig. llccucil dcs Oril., t. iv., p. 116. 
- tSamte I'nlaiji, 1.1., p. 14.6. 
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Not that chivalry wa's dead; it had given birtli to the reh 
giouB military orders—the templars, the knights of Saint John 
of Jerusalem, the Teutonic knights. It began to give ri^e to 
the orders of the court, to the cordon, the knights of rank and 
parade. It was still long to figure in the life an€ language 
of French society ; but the original chivalry, properly so 
called, the true feudal chl\alry, had fallen to decay like 
feudalism itself. It is between the eleventh and the fourteenth 
centuries that it must be looked forj and there it appears under 
the features which I have just described. 
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SEVENTH LECTURE. 


Tlic state of the agrioulturol population, or the feudal iilliip;e—Its condition 
•seemed for a long time stationavt —AY us it much chnuged hy the im nsioii 
of the harharinus and the establishment of the feudal system’—Eiiorof 
the common opinion upon this subject—Necessitj for studying the state 
of the agricultural population in Gaul before the invasion, under the 
Itoman administration—Source of the study-j-I)istinetion between eoloni 
and slaves—Differences and resemblances of their condition—llelations of 
the bond-labourers, 1, nith the proprietors; ti, with the govcnimeiit— 
How a man become a bond-labourer—llistorieid origin of the class of 
bond-luboureis—Uncertainty of the ideas of JI. de Sarigny—Conjectures. 


IVi; have hitherto kept in the superior regions of feudal 
society. We have lived aniid.st the ina-steis of the soil, the 
sovereigns of its inliabitant.e; and, altliough we have found 
great obstacles to the social movement, to the development of 
civilization, in their situation, in their kind of life; although 
documents liave often been wanting to follow, step by step, 
and in their various degrees, th<“ progressions which were 
painfully and slowly accompli.shed in those petty societies, so 
isolated and so diflicult of access, still thi.s jirogross has not 
escaped us. We have clearly seen that, in the very interior 
of the castle, people were not stationary, that important modi¬ 
fications, veritable revolutions took place in the relations and 
dispositions of its inhabitants. "Wc have, if I do not d(*eeive 
myself, unravelled the principal causes, their dominant charac¬ 
ter, and, from time t» time, have determined their course. 

We will now descend to the foot of the castle, into those 
miserable dwellings where the tributary population who cul¬ 
tivated its domains lived. Its situation bears no resemblancie 
to that of the inhabitants of the castle—nothing defends it, 
nothing shelters it; it is exposed to all dangers, a prey to 
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continual vicissitudes; upon it, and at its expense, burst forth 
all the storms which occupied the life of its masters. Never, 
perhaps, did any population live more utterly destitute of 
peace and security, abandoned to a more violent and in¬ 
cessantly renewed movement. At the same time, its con¬ 
dition appears stationary; for a long tizue we can see no 
general and notable change. Through all the connnotions 
which constantly agitated it, we almost always find it the 
same—much more immovable, morzj ibreign to social move¬ 
ment than the little society which lived above it, behind the 
ramparts and moats of the castle. 

There was nothing in all (hi.s but what was very natural 
and easily explained (as in.ay be re.adily felt) by the very 
situation )f the rural population, abandoned to all the chances 
of events and of force. Tlie j)rogres.s of civili/.alion rcquiri's 
liberty and peace. AVherc these twt) conditions ai’C v\ anting, 
men may live, but they do not advance; generations sucezaal 
each other; but it is upo'i the .sani<» place, withozit progre.s.sing. 

Still, must we hero I’ely (uitirely on ajzpearauce.s? Docu¬ 
ments arc even nion' wanting to ns ujvzn the history of the 
agricultural and subjecl pojndatiou, than upon that of the 
warlike and sovereign population. Is it because documents 
are wanting that it aiipears thus stationary? Or is its imnui- 
bility real, and as great as it appears? 

1 think it real, and evem more enduring and of more 
ancient date than is thought. 

It is an opinion generally pervading and maintained in 
many writings, tliat tiie dejdoratile state of the rui’al popula¬ 
tion oi‘ our territory, it' serviUide, its miser}", date from tlie 
invasion of the Izai-barians; tliat tlie conquest, and tlie pro¬ 
gressive development of tlie feudal system, entirely changed 
its condition, plunged it into tliat in which we find it from 
the sixth to the twelfth eentnry; that there resides the trmi 
cause of the immobility wliicli eliaraeteri.scs it. 

In vain has this opinion been disputed, oven lately, by many 
jiersons, particularly by M. do JIontloMcr, in his Ilistoire de 
la Monarchie Vran^aise. Their reasoning, and not without 
motives, seemed partial, passionate, incomplete, tending to 
tJie interest of one class and one cause, and the old idea has 
remained predominant. People in general persi.d in be¬ 
lieving that, dating from the fifth century, the conquest over- 
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threw the condition of the rural districts of Gaul, and reduced 
their inhabitants to a degree of degradation and misery un¬ 
known before. 

I do not think that this opinion is well founded. According 
to my view, the invasions and conquest of the barbarians 
caused the agricultural population to sutfer cruel and in¬ 
cessantly renewed evils, i'ar more poignant than what it had 
suffered under the Homan administration; but at bottom, I 
think its social condition was very little changed. Before the 
invasion, and under the empire, it was almost the same as it 
appears to us in the following centuries. Its vices and its 
immobility date much farther back than the German conquest, 
and we must not impute to feudalism alone an evil which it 
has often aggravated, but which it did not CTeate, and which, 
perhaps, even under the anterior system, would have con¬ 
tinued still longer. 

To solve such a question, to appreciate truly what happened 
to the agricultural population u])on our territory, from the 
fifth to the fonrtc<*nth century, it is indispensable to know 
what was its condition before the invasion, when the empire 
was still erect. 

We have, therefore, to study: 1, the stale of the agricul¬ 
tural population in Gaul, under the Konian administration, in 
the fourth and lifth centuries; 2, the changes introduced 
into this state by the (.icrmanic conquest and the feudal 
establishment, from the lifth to tht' fotirti ('nth century. 

It is with the, first (juestion only that vve shall occupy our¬ 
selves at pre.sent. 

It is one that has been greatly neglect('d, and for the fol¬ 
lowing causes: The rural districts ]>Lijed Init a small part in 
the lioinau society. The preponderance of the cities was 
immense. Erudition and criticism have accordingly directed 
all their attention to the internal administration of cities, and 
the condition of the urban population, wliile the rural population 
obtained scarcely a glane('. Even tlie men, the special nature 
of whose studies would sec m to forbid their neglect of it, the 
jurisconsults, troubled themsc'lves but little about it. The 
principal monuments of the Roman legislation, those which 
have be( n the object of tlie most numerous and most assiduous 
labours, the Jiisiiltifrs especially, do not speak of the agricul¬ 
tural population—at least, not of the class which formed the 
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greater part of it. Some passages are met with in the 
Pandects, but few and undeveloped. The attention of the 
jurisconsults has, therefore, not been naturally directed to¬ 
wards this question; some have only spoken of it casually; 
others have passed on without oven .«ecing it. 

Still original documents arc not wanting; the Roman legis¬ 
lation contains many provisions upon this subject. 

The following will indicate to you the sources where most 
of these may be consulted: 

1. TL"odosian Code, book v. tit. 9. Dc fiKjUii'is coionis, 

ingiiilhih cf servis. 

Tit. 10. Di’ inqiii/iiiis ct coloms. 

11. Ne colon Its. hisrio domino, snitm aliencf velpecu- 
' hnm rrl litem inferat ei civihm. 

2. Justinian Code, h. xi. lit. 47. Dc agricoUs ct censitis et 

coionis.' 

Tit. 49. In qnitl/ns cans/s coloni censii dominos accusare 
possint. 

.jO. De coionis Jhltpstinis. 

dl. Dc coionis 'JVn-ocensibus. 

.52. Dc coionis llli/ricirinis. 

(515. Dc fin/iticis coionis, itfc. 

C7. Dc agricolis ct mancipiis dominicis, vel fiscah- 
hns rcpnhhcia’ rcl prienter. 

b. Novels of Justinian, nov. .54. r/inr c.r adscriptilio ct libra 
natos, liberos i.ss" noji rnit, (^c. 

Nov. 156. De 2 >rolc jmrticndn infer rnsticos. 

157. De rn.sticis tjni in (dietiis pradtis nvptias con- 
irahunf. 

162. c. 2, 3. 

4. Constitution of Justinian, Dc adscrijititiis ct coloms, 

- ol‘ the einpei-or J iistin. De JlHis liberarurn. 

• - ot the emperor Tiberius Constantins. De 

Jilik colonorum. 

This shows that if study has bi'en wanting, it was not so 
with materials for study. The texts which 1 have just men¬ 
tioned, and some other documents, have been examined and 
summed up with much care in a dis.sertation by M. de 
Savigny, inserted in his Journal pour la science historique da 
droit, published at Berlin;' a dis-ertation in which will be found 

• Vol. M. p. ''7:!—IJI'): lierKn, 1S-»S 
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some of the faults of the author, that is to say, the absence 
of general views and conclusions, but in which his merits also 
abound, exactness of research, enlightened criticism of texts 
and precision of results. I derive from it the greater por¬ 
tion of what I shall place before you in the present lecture. 

This dissertation is entitled Sur h colonat romain. The 
name of coloni was, in fact, borne by the greater part of the 
agricultural population of the empire: coloni, rimtici, origi- 
narii, adscriptii, ingniUni, trihntarii, ccnsiti, all these words 
meant one and the same social state, a special class inhabiting 
the rural districts and devoting themselves to agricultural 
labours. 

Men of this class were not slaves; they even ditfered 
essentially from them; and that in nunierou.s characteristic'-. 

1. The laws fretpiently oppos(> them to slave.s, by a posi¬ 
tive contradi.stinction. Tlie following texts prove this: 

“ In order that peojile may no longer remain uncertain as 
to the question what the condition is of a child born of a 
i'emale bond-labourer and a free man, or of a icmale bond- 
labourer and a slave, or of a female slave and a bond-labourer, 
&c.” ‘ 

I might multi()ly thc'-e quotations; but, in general, not to 
intei'rupt our pi-ogres'-, 1 shall content myself by pointing out, 
in support of my assertion-s, tlie most clear and most formal 
text. 

2. Not only did the Homan law distinguish the bond- 
labourers from the slave's, but it often formally qualifies the 
first by the names oifree, fnc-boru: 

“ Let the labourers be bound by the right of their origin; 
and altli lugli by tlu'ir condition, they appear free-born, let 
them be held as serfs of tlie estatS upon which they are 
born.” ^ 

3. The labourers contracted veritable marriages; a legal 
marriage, which gave to the wife the title of uxor, and to 
their cliilc^ren all the rights of legitimacy. 

“ If bond-labourers have taken free women for wives 
{uvores sibi conjunxerinf,) &c.”® 

Now, you know that in the Roman society, slaves did not 
marry legally, any more than negroes now in many colonies. 

> Cud. Juttin., 1. xi., tit. 47, l. 21. 

* Ibid., tit. 61, i. uiiic. ’ Ibid., tit. 47,1. 24. 
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4. There are laws which, by inflicting certain punishments 
upon bond-labourers, assimilate them, in this case only, with 
alayes, an assimilation wliich in general confirms the dis¬ 
tinction: 

■“ It is fitting that henceforth labourers who have thought 
of escaping should be loaded with irons, in the manner of 
slaves.”' 

5. The bond-labourers served in the Roman armies, where 
slaves were not received. A certain number of recruits were 
assigned to each proprietor to furnish, as is the present prac¬ 
tice in Russia; and like the Russian lords, he took them from 
among the labourers of his domains.* 

6. The labourers were capable of holding property; they 
gave to it the name of prculium, the same a.s that which 
slaves might acquire; and, at the first glance, the resemblance 
seems complete; but, it-. IM. de Sai igny with reason ob¬ 
serves, the penilium of sla\ es belonged to tlndr master, while 
labourers really po-sc-sed their«, with the e^ccption of cer¬ 
tain restrictions, of wliieh I shall immediately speak. These 
are, as you see, es-cmtial differences between bond-labourers 
and slaves', and \\ hich made the rohfiaria conditio, or state 
of bond-labour, a class of itself, an entirely distinct legal 
condition in society. 

But the liberty of this cla-s was confined to very narrow 
limits, and subject to i taw har-h conditions. 1 am about to 
enumerate them, as I have enumerated the rights. 

1. The coloiii were attached to the estate; tlnar legal 
definition formally says as much: servi terra? glela inharentes. 
They could not, under any pretext, quit the domain to which 
they belonged; and if they happened to makt> their escape, 
the proprietor had a ri^t to claim them, in whatever place 
he found them, and in whatever i>rofession they might be 
engaged: 

“ We order that labourers be attached to the glebe, in 
such a manner that they cannot be taken from it, (^ven for a 
moment.” * 

“ Let all fugitive labourers, without any distinction of sex, 
function, or condition, be forced by the governors of the pro- 

Cerf. Theod., 1. T., tit. 9,1. 1. * Ihid., 1. 7., tit. 13,1.7, 8. 

• Cod, Just., tit. 4.7.1. 15. 
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vinces to return to the places where they were born, have 
been brouglit up, and paid the quit-rent.” * 

The proprietor might even claim them 'from the ranks of 
the clergy. Legislation varied a little on this point. It was 
at first ordered that no labourer could enter into the clergy, 
be ordained priest, unless in the churcli of the very place 
where he dwelt, in order that he should not depart from the 
place to which he was attached, and should continue to acquit 
himself of tlie duties to whicii he was bound. 

“ In the churches situated in the domains of any private 
person, or in a village, or in any other place, let them only 
ordain as priests men of the place itself, and not of any other 
domain, in order that they may continue to bear the burden 
of the poll-tax.” * • • 

It was soon seen that even thus rc.-.trictcd, the licence .so 
given to the eoloni turned to the delriitfent of the proprietors; 
tliat the labourers become pric.sts acquired more liberty, 
gM-cater stability, and no longer so a.ssiduously fulfilled their 
obligations. Bi.shops were interdicted from ordaining any 
labourer without the consent of the proprietoi-. 

“ Let no man subject to the quit-r<‘iit receive the dignity 
of priest ivithout the consent of the ])roprietor of the estate, 
and let him not be invested with the priesthood cxcejit under 
this condition, even in the village where he lives.” ® 

The demands and continually increasing credit of the clergy 
soon brought about a new change; they returned to the 
ancient principle. 

“We allow labourers to be made priests, even without the 
consent of their master, in the domains to which they are 
attached, so that, though ])rie.sts, they still acquit themselves 
of the cultivation witli which they are charged.” * 

But these very vicissitudes prove lioiv weak and subordi¬ 
nate was the condition of labourers in general, to the interests 
of the proprietors. If they attempted to fly, they were, like 
the slaves, considered as having wished, according to the 
cruel expression of the law, to steal themsclv es from their 
masters. 

“ If any labourer conceal himself, or endeavour to leave 

> Cod. Just., 1. G. See also b. ii., tit. G.t, 1. 1 & ;>. 

® Cod. Tlieod,, 1. mi., tit. 3, 1. UO. ’ Cod. Jii'n'., 1. i., tit. !), 1. 30. 

‘ Nov. Jus/., tit. c. 17. 
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the estate where he lives, let him be considered as having 
wished fraudulently to despoil his patron, like*a fugitive 
slave.” • 

2. They u ere. like slaves, subject to corporeal punishment; 
not so frequently as the slaves, but in certain eases, and to 
certain punishments from which free men were exempt. 
Was it desired, for e.vamj)le, to extirpate from Africa the 
heresy of the Donatists, it was decreed. 

“ AVitli respect to .slaves or labourers, the admonition of 
their luaster.s, and repeated floggings will deter them from 
thi.s perverse faith.” ^ 

3. Labourers, like slate*, were deprived of all right of 
complaint, of all civil action against their patron, against the 
jwoprietorof the soil. Two cases only tvere excepted: that 
in which the proprietor exaetfd a heat ier rent than ancient 
custom had fixed; ami that oi' oftence, of crimes committed 
against them by tlieir ])atron. In each case the labourer 
might appeal to the mauisti’ate, and enter an action. The 
law of Justinian is explicit: 

“ As in civil affiiirs, tve refuse to the bond-labonrers any 
action and comjtlaint atraiiist their mast(*rs and patrons (I'xcept 
in case of over-exaetion of rent, according to what the 
princes which have preceded us have granted); in criminal 
matters, which interest the ))uhlic at large, they have a right 
to prosecute in ca^es of crime against themselvc.s, or those 
belonging to them.” * 

4. Although labourers were cap.ihle of holding property, 
that property was not complete, nor truly independent, d’hey 
enjoyed it at their will, they transmitted it to their family, 
but they were interdicted from .alienating it without the 
consent of their masters. 

“ It has been often decreed that no Labourer can sell or 
alienate, in any manner, any part of his jieculium without 
the knowledge of the mastm- of the estate Avhich he inhabits.” ^ 

It will be seen, that although the condition of labourers 
differed essentially from that of .slaves, it nearly approached 
it in some respects, and that they enjoyed but a very restricted 

1 Cod. Just, lit. 47,1. 2a. 

* Ood. Tlteod., I. wi., tit. .'i, 1. .'ia, 01. Sec nlsr Cod..Tust., I xi., lit. 17,1. 24. 

’ Cod. Just., 1. xi., tit. 10,1. a. * Jbid. 
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liberty; M. de Savigny even tliinks, it is true without citing 
any distinct texts, tliat th(‘ir condition was. in one sense, 
worse than tliut of slaves, I’or there was, in his opinion, no 
enfranchiseim'Ut for the coloni; they were looked upon as 
b(‘ing obliged always to remain ui)on the gl(*b(‘, and even 
tlu'ir patron conhl not detach them from it by means of manu- 
inis'.ion. Tlic labourer became free only by preaerii)tion; 
wh( n he had been in the enjoyment of liberty for thirty 
yi'.ii-. without being claimed by any proprietor, then, and 
then only, it definitively belonged to him. 

Iial were the advautag<.s wlileh in some measure com¬ 
pensated the eoloni I'or so hard a condition? What guarantees 
w'ere granted them against the tyranny of the proprietor of 
that .soil from which nothing could detach them. , 

'I'liere uer<‘ two jirineipal om-s: 

'J'he lirst was that the proprietor could not separate them 
from the domain; the personal .sale of the coloni was inter¬ 
dicted, tliey could only he sold Avith the estate*; and the e.state 
e'l'idd not bo sold without them. Nor could the possessors sell 
the estate, and retain the lahourers, to carry them into another 
domain; the legislation .showed itself upon this subject jiro- 
A ident and attentive in baflling the tricks by which they 
atteniiited to elude the prohibition: 

“ It is in no aa ay jiermitted to sell labourers {originarios, 
-iiistirns, ceintfouptr .verco.s.) Avitbont the estate AA'hich they 
inhabit. And let it not he de\ised hy fraud, as ha.s often 
liei'n done, to remit to the purchaser a small portion of the 
land, preser\ing the culture of the domain; hut when all 
the domain, or a determiiu'd part, shall he sold, let it be so 
AA ith as many coloni as there Avere upon it Avhen it belonged 
to the first po.s.sessnr.”’ 

It also regulated Avhat should happen in case of a division 
of hind', and laid down for the benefit of the labourers 
measures often invoked, but as yet Avithout success, for the 
benefit of the negroes in various colonies: 

The partition of lands shall be made in such a manner 
That each boud-laboiirer’s family shall belong entirely to one 
and the same possi'ssor. Who can bear children to be sepa- 

> Cud. Just., 1. xi., tit. 49,1. 7. 
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rated from tlieir ])arriits, sisters from their brothers, wives 
froln their liusbands.”^ 

The labourers had then, if not liberty, at least security, a 
vetitable jruarantee. 

Here is a seeotid.—The rent which they paid to the pro¬ 
prietor of the soil, a rent almost always ])aid in kind, and 
which thi'y called ridilus, aiiiiuw/unctioiics, could not, in any 
case, he raised; it was always to remain tin! same, as fixed 
by ancient tusfcni, and independent of the will of the firo- 
prietor. 

“Let any labourer from whom his master shall exaet 
more than is customary and has been exactecl fiom him in 
former times, address himself to the first jinltK' he can lind. 
and ;>rs)\e the fael. in order that he may forbid the con¬ 
victed master from thus esactiii" in future more than it wa> 
customary for him 'o receive, and let him he made to ntiiin 
wliat he shall iiaie i \torted hy such exee— 

This was an important ad\aiitair*'for tlic a”rieidtiirali"|s. 
The tixedne-s of jent had tlie same efl’eet ns they sei k to 
bring ahoiit in im di'iii societies, I)y the inimntubility of tlic 
land ta\. It is a recognised piinei|ile in ])olilieal eeononi}. 
that this imniutahility i^ lery de-irahle; for all the aimdiora- 
tions which the jmoprietor can make in his domain tlien torn 
to his jirotit; the state does not come to demand a i)art of it; 
he has not to fear, in augmenting his revenue, tiu! seeing it 
dimini-h on another ^ide. 'I'he traiish'renees, the mutation- 
of properly, ar<‘ lu'-ides m.ide with full knowledge of the sub¬ 
ject, and sidi- from all niieerlainly. Aeeordingl_\, tlii' immn 
tability of the land tax is classed among tlie most efiicuciou 
causes of the agricultural ])rosi)eril\ ol a country, iiml 
England is an example' of this. The 'itjojed tin- 

advantage; and if other oireum.stanees h.ul not diminished 
its elfeet, it would i)erha])s lune counterbalanced, up to a 
certain point, the evils of their condition. 

Hut independ'-ntly of the rent whieii they paid to the jiro- 
prietor of the. soil, the luboure'rs were snhjeetcd by the state 
to a less fixed and more onerous fax. The two great con¬ 
tributions of the Koman em))ire, it m:iy be mentioned in 
passing, were a land contribution and a personal eontributioii. 


> Cad. t\L) !1. 


■ Ibid., I. xi., '.it. 4!), I. t. 
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The land contribution was paid by the i)roprietors, and the 
personal contribution or cai)itation by all the inhabitants of 
the territory. It was of the landed proprietor that the state 
demanded the caj)it!ition; in addressing to liim what we should 
call the assessment for his land-tax, they joined to it tlie table 
of the ]«)ll-tax due from the inliabitants of liis domains; he 
paid it in advance, and recovered it afternards as lie could. 
Now the caiiitation continually increased, and was, both on 
(lie ])art of tlie state towards the proprietors, and on the part 
f the pro])netors towards the labourers, the source of iiitolc- 

• hlc vexations. It destroyed, in a great nica.sure at least, 

■ benetit which the latter might have drawn from the fixed- 
n > of their rent; and hence that decline of the agricultural 

• piilation M liich preceded the iiua^ioii of the ha^'harians. 

I facilitated its .succes-^. 

'IK h are the princiiial fee' ’res in the cipidition of the coloni. 
1 n Ik longed to that class in a ii toe either of origin, prescrip- 
t! Ki, ora .sjiecial and formal contract. Witii reg.ird to origin, 
tl oaidition of the mother generally deteriniiu d that of the 
children. Still, if the father was a labourer and the mother 
fi'c. the jirincijile wa.s not inexorable, or. na,re correctly 
speaking, the legi-slation varied, and the child .^onic times fol¬ 
lowed the condition of the father, .sometimes that ot the mother. 
Upon the whole, the general eli'ort of the legislation was to 
retain as many individuals as w as jio.-sible in tin class of bond- 
labourers. 

Men also entered this ela-s by prisseription; whosoever 
had been a labourer tliirly years, without protest, could not 
free himself from it. riii.illv, a man might become, a bond- 
labourer by a kind of contract,' a kind ofjiersoiial engagement 
with a proprietor, by vvliieli he received a certain portion of 
the estate on condition of c.stahlisliing himself upon it, culti¬ 
vating it, and acquittiug,Iiimself of all the duties attached to 
the condition of coloyii, while he acquired its privileges. 

We may easily sec thence how the class of labourers was 
l)erpetuated and even recruited in the empire; but wc cannot 
see how it w'a.s formed, what was the origin of tliat great 
social condition, nor by what causes almost all the agricultu- 
lal population, especially in Gaul and Italy, had been thus 
jilaccd in a inediuni condition between freedom and servitude. 

M. de Snvigny has not passed by this important question, 
k2 
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but lie 1ms not solved it; lie treats of it at tlie end of his dis¬ 
sertation, and does little more than communieute his doubts 
to the reader. Perhaps, indeed, it is impossible to arrive, 
upon this ))oint, at a jireeise and truly historical solution, I 
will pive, in my turn, some conjectures somewliat less re¬ 
served than tliose of M. de Savigny, and whieii still appear 
to me probable. 

I see but three ways of explaining the formation, in the heart 
of asociety, ofsaeh aela^sas that of the ro/ow/, the reduction ol 
the agricultural pojmlation to .such a condition: 1, either tliia 
condition was the ri'^nlt of comiuest, of force; tiie agricultural 
population, vanqni'hed and dcsjioilcd, was lived to the soil 
wliicii it cultivated, constrained to share its products with the 
conqn,’;pr.s; and the laws, the customs which recognised some 
rights, sonic guarantees in it. were the .slow work of 1im(‘ and 
the proercs- of ciiiljzation; '2, or the agricnltiiral population, 
free in its origin, cradnally lost its liberty by th<* increasing 
empire of a highly aristocratic .social organization, which 
more and more eoneentratc-d pnqierty and power in tlie hamls 
of the great; in which case the degradation and immobitisn- 
tion, so to spi'ak, of tlie labourers, was the work, not of con¬ 
quest and sudilcn violence, but of government and legis¬ 
lation; •% or else, lastly, tlie exi.stenec of such a class, the con¬ 
dition of labourers, was an ancient fact, the wreck of a primi¬ 
tive, natural, social organization, which took rise neitln'r iroin 
conquest, nor in .scientific oppression, and which maintained 
itself, in this at least, through the various destinies of the 
land. 

nds last explanation a])])ears to me the most probable, in¬ 
deed the only' probable exjilanation. I will reeal .some facts. 

Wlien I treated of tlie, social state of the sedentary and 
agricultural Germanic tribe,' I pointed out two elements: 
on the one hand the family, the elan,; on the other, conquest, 
force. The descendants of the same family, the members ot 
the clan Avere, as has been seen, in a condition nearly analo¬ 
gous to that of the Gallo-Roman coloni. They inhabited the 
lands of the chief of the cl.an, without any regular right ot 
property, but hereditarily enjoying the privilege of cultiva¬ 
ting them in consideration of a rent, and always rco ly to 


• Lcetnre III. of the presont coarse. 
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rally round the chief whoso origin and destiny were the same 
as theirs. Such was the condition in which the agricultural 
population appeared wherever that social organization is found 
which bears the name oi’ tribe, clan, sept, &c. and which evi¬ 
dently results from the progrc.ssive development of the family. 
]S"ow, there is reason to believe that before the Roman inva¬ 
sion, a portion of the agricultural [)opulation of Gaul was in 
this condition. I cannot hero go into details, but everything 
indicates that anterior to the conquests of Gaisar, two foi-m& 
"f society, two influences disputed for Gaul. Towns, cities, 
w (‘re formed therein, powerful mistresses of a considerable 
territory around their walls, and organized municipally upon a 
-/stem analogous to that of the Roman mmiicipidj if not 
• Aaetly upon that .sy.stem itself. The country parts were 
ndiabited by the chiefs of tribe, of clan, jjach surrounded by 
i population which lived n|)on'his domains, and iollowed 
liiio to war. The gre,at chieftains wlio struggled against 
C a'ur, Vircingetorix for e.Naiuple, apja-ar to have been 
chit.l's of clans, whose position and manners closely resembled 
tho.se which, scarcely a hundred year.s back, were .still to be 
seen in the Highlands of Scotlaml. We cannot, of course, 
speak with unhe.sitating certainty upon this point, for we are 
hero altogether wandering over a sea of conjecture. Yet 
there is every indication that the .system of clan pretailed for 
a long time in w(‘.stern Europe, amidst the Gaelic race, im¬ 
properly denominated Celtic, and that it still existed, though 
greatly modilied and subdued, in the country parts of Gaul 
at the time of the Roman invasion. 

Now, if the Roman conquest did, in point of fact, find the 
agricultural Gaulish population in the state I have described, 
living upon the domains of the great chiefs, and cultivating 
them for a ground rent, is not the origin of the Gallo-Uoinan 
coloni clearly manifest(.‘d? is not their condition thoroughly 
explained? The chiefs of clans were exterminated; the con¬ 
quering chiefs took their ])lacc; the lower agricultm-al popu¬ 
lation remained almost precisely in the same position as 
before. They were, doubtless, losers in some respects by the 
change operated above them, for-their national chiefs were 
replaced by foreign masters; they hud to obey conquerors 
instead of voluntarily following countrymen of their own: 
primitive natural ties were violently broken, and sentiments, 
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the most dear to a people, received a cruel blow'. But, on 
the other hand, the Roman domination was more regular, 
more able tl)an that of the chiefs of the Gaulish clan; a better 
and firnicr order was introduced into the relations of the 
cofoni w'itil the proprietors; so that, perhaps, on the whole, 
the condition of the former (I refer solely to their material 
condition), was very little deteriorated by this change of 
sovereign',. 

1 h<i\e thus ai\en w’hat appears to me the most probable 
<'X])ianation of Ihi' state of the agricultural population in 
Ganl under the Ronuni administration. This state W'as, as 
it .appears to me, neither the sudden work of conquest, nor 
the slov labour of legislation: it was an anciemt naturaj fact, 
which the Romans found existing on their arri\al, and which 
was to endure after tjiera. 

It was a state wliieh in no degree appeared singular to the 
new conquerors who succeeded to Rome; on th” contrary, it 
was entiicly conformable with their own customs and man¬ 
ners, with their own soei.d state. The fTennans also had 
labourers, roloni, li\ing on their domains, and hereditarily cnl 
ti\ating them on p.iyment of aground rent. It was there¬ 
fore natnr.illy to be siijqiosod that the stale of the agricultural 
]>opulatioii woidd uiuh rgo no e-sential change, .and that, sub¬ 
ject to a few inevitable modific.ations, it would sur\ive this 
second conquest as it had sur\ivod the first. Did this prove 
to be the c.rse? The question will form the subject of our 
next lecture. 
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Ut the state of the ngiicultnrol popnlnlioii in (ianl fioin the nth to the 14^2 
century—It lias not changed so much as is eommonly supposed—Of the 
two inincipal cliaiigcs which it nils lo be expected would taVe place in 
it, and which did, in point of fact, tahe place—Insurrections of the 
peasants in the 10th luid 11th centimes—t'ominuance of the distinction 
between the coloni and the serfs—I’rogiess of the eonditiou of the coloni 
fiom the lull to the 1 Ith cciitun—I’loofs. 

[ LxuiniTt'D in onr lust lecture the sliito of the agricultural 
population in Gaul under the Jvomaii adininistration. What 
was its condition al'tor tlu' invasion—first, from the fifth to 
the tenth century, during the epoch which wo may deno¬ 
minate the barbarous epoch, and then from the tenth to the 
fourteenth century, during the feudal epoch? Did that con¬ 
dition undergo the so entire change that has been generally 
rcprescnti-d ? 

In itself, such a eliauge was not probable. Not only was 
the condition of the coloni general and well Cstahli.slied in 
Gaul, established <lc jure ns well as dc Jhc/o, rootl'd in civi¬ 
lization us in society, but moreover, in the la.st days of the 
cmjiire, and amidst tlu' repeated incursions of the barharians, 
the nurnlx'r of coloni had very greatly ineri'ascd. A passage 
in Salvienus, the writer who has perliaps more vividly than 
any other depicted the social misery of this period, leaves no 
doubt on the .subject: 

“ Some of lilt' men of whom we speak, more jirudent 
than the rest, or rendi'red so by dint of necessity, de- 
.spoil'id, in the course of the re])eatcd iucursion.s, of their 
humble dwellings and poor fields, or driven thence by the 
exactors, and no longer able to retain them, repaired to the 
do'mains of the great men, and became their coloni. And as 
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men seized with fear, on the approach of tlie enemy, retire 
onto some stronghold, or, as those who, having lost the 
honourable position of freedmen, retreat in despair into some 
asylum, so the men of whom 1 speak, being no longer in con¬ 
dition to preserve their properly, and the dignity of their 
origin, submit to the yoke of the humble condition oicolotms, 
reduced to this extremity, tliat the extortioner despoils 
them, not only of tlieir goods, but of their state, not only of 
that which belongs to lliem, but of themseUes; that they 
lost theiiisehes at the same time that they lose all tliat tliey 
had; that, retaining no property, they renounce e\eu the 
right of liberty.”* 

It lienee resulted, that at the period of the conquest, 
and wheji the barbarians definitively established them¬ 
selves on the Homan territory, tliey found almost all the' 
rural population reduved to the state of bond-labourers. Now 
a condition so general, was a iiowerl'ul fact, and capable of 
resisting many crises. We do not change very easily the lot 
and condition ot so great a iniiiiher of men. Considering 
then tlie thing in itself, independently of all special testimony, 
we may presume that the (•ondition of the boiid-lahourer.s 
would survive tlie eomjuest, and remain, fer a very long time 
at least, very nearly the same. 

In fact, in em-tain jiarts of the einpin*, especially in 
Italy, vve positively know that it was not changed; explicit 
monuments, mon' especially letters from the popes in the 
sixth and seventh century, prove this. Tlie Roman church 
possessed, as you are aware, considerable territorial property; 
this was, ill fut, the principal source of her revenues at that 
time. Tliere is a letter addrc'si d by Gregory the Great, 
(590—601), to the snb-deaeou l‘eter, the oflicer charged with 
the administration of the projierty of the church in Sicily, 
which gives some very eiinoiis details as to the state of the 
rural population after the fall of the empire. I will lay a 
portion of this epi-tle beiore you. 

“We have learned that the bond-labourers of the church 
are extremely troubled by rea-on of the [>riee of grain, which 
occasions the amount of the rent to which tlu'y are bound to Ije 
no longer the same as in times of abundance. We order 


' Salvionu'*, Dc i/j'tiin 7Ai, b v. 
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that, upon all occasions, whether the harvest he good or bad, 
only tile same proportion be collected from them. As 
to the grain which shall be shipwrecked during its transport 
to our granaries, wo direct it to be reckoned as received. 
But let there be no negligence on your part, in reference to 
its transmission j for if you take not the fitting time for ship¬ 
ment, tlie loss that may arise will be by your fault. 

“ We regard, also, as very unjust and initjuitous, that any 
portion ol' the measures of grain furnish(‘d by the bond- 
labourers of the church, should be taken by the collectors, 
and that for this purpose they should be compelled to furnish 
a fuller measure tlisn that which is delivered into the grana¬ 
ries of the church; we forbid, by these presents, that tlie. 
bond-labourers of the church should lie called upoq to furnish 
bushels containing more than 18—, excepting such extra 
quantity as the masters of the ships receive according to cus¬ 
tom, in consideration of the waste which they state takes 
place during the voyage. 

“ We have learned, also, that in some farms of the church 
there exists a most unjust Systran—namely, that out of seventy 
bushels the fanners exact three and a half; and even this is 
not .snflicient, for it is said that for many years past they have 
exacted even inoi'c. AVe wliolly detest this custom, and will 
extirpate it entirely from our patrimony. Do you inquire, 
in reference to the various descriptions of weights and mea¬ 
sures, what is exacted of the bond-labourers, beyond the jus¬ 
tice of the case, and do you appoint one uniform sum for their 
various rents, so that tliey may ])uy in the whole two bushtds 
in seventy, but that beyond this no shameful exaction be 
made upon them. And least alter my dmilli, when we shall 
have augmented the total fixed sum to be paid, suppressing 
the other ohargtis which were heretofore made, tiiese charges 
may again be imposed ui«>n the roloni, so tliat while their 
rent remains higher they arc hurthened besides with the 
extra cliarges, I order that you draw u[) formal rogi'ters, in 
which you set down, once for all, what each man shall hence¬ 
forth jiay, distinctly abolishing the old rates, dues, and the tax 
upon vegetables and grain. As to what was formerly paid 
out of these items to tiie collector for his own use, wc order 
it to be henceforth given him out of the portion paid to us as 
rent. 
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“ Above all things, wo desii’e yon to take the greatest earn 
tliat no unjust weight be used by our collectors; if you find 
such weights, d(*stroy them, and substitute ju^t ones. We 
would not have anything exacted from the church colon! 
besides the legal weights, except some common provisions. 

“ Wc have learned, moreover, that the first collecting of 
the tax very much straitens our colon!, for before they 
are able to sell their commodities, they are forced to pay 
the tribute; and having nothing of their own at the moment 
when they are calh'd upon to ]).iy, they borrow of the officer, 
and for this service ])ay heavy iuterc't. . . . Wo therefore 
order, by tiu'se presents, that thou make to the coloni, out of 
our public treasury, the loans which they might otherwise 
demand of *>trangers; let paymc'iit be exacted of them only 
gradually, and in proportion to what they shall lui\(‘ to pay 
■with, and let them not«’)e troubled for the j>re.sent: for what 
would suffice for them being kept till .soiiK' future time, when 
sold too soon and at low jtriee w hen they are pre-'sed, l)e< omes 
insufficient for them.’" 

I omit other ri'eominendalioiis dietated by th“ same spirit 
of benevolenee and justice. We can thus un<ler'.t.uid liow 
people were eauer to jdaee theni'-eUes under the rule of the 
ohnreh; lay [)ropri( tors were ecs’tainly very far trom thus 
watching ov.er the eoiulitiou of the inhabitants of their do¬ 
mains. But however that maybe, it evident that this 
condition, s>ueh it is de^Tibnl by St. Gregory, was very 
similar to that which exbted h'dbri' the fall of tlie empire. 
TIis words, it i-, true, are applii d to the co/n/ii of the ehurcli 
in Sicily; but we may hence jmlge of tho-e of the south of 
Oaul, vvnere the hidiop of Koine likewi-e p(>s^e•'sed domains, 
wiiich he probably administered in tin' .^ame way. 

As to nortliern Gaul, far le'.i Koman, and more fn>quently 
ravaged by the ineur'iions of h.irlmi'i in-,, we do not find docu¬ 
ment-! so detailed, or which prove with tlie same precision the 
permanence of the condition of the agrieultural pojmlation. 
But the general fact is not the less certain, and attested by 
numerous texts; the following are taken from the seventh to 
the ninth century: 


' .V. Orct; Eji., lit). 1 ., fp. 47 . in Ins H'oiA-s, vol. xi., cot. 538. 
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“Let him who kills a froo-man of the church, whom they 
call coloni, pay composition as for any other German.” * 

“ Let tile free-racn of the church, who are called coloni, 
like the coloni of the king, pay tribute to the diurch.”® 

“ They have protested, and have said that they were born, 
and should be free coloni, as the other coloni of Saint Deni.“, 
and that the said monk Deoda has sought by force and 
unjustly, to reduce them to infeiior servitude and oppress 
them.” * 

“ We give to the abbot Friedegies our seignorial manor . . . 
with the men upon it, whom we have established there, to 
live as coloni.... and we order that tlu'se men cultivate the 
land and the vines, and all things, for half the produce, and 
let no more be demanded of them, and after us h't them have 
to suffer no troubk.” ‘ 

I might infinitely inultiidy these i'xam])lc.s. The names of 
coloni, inquiUni, he., incessantly recur in the documents ot 
this epoch; the formula.' of alarculf are full of tliein; we have 
those by whicli tlnw claimed fugitive coloni. Kverything 
attests, in a word, the permaiionce of (Iiis social condition. 
Doubtless, it was then much more unliappy. more precarious 
than it had been under the Roman administration; the rural 
population had to sulii'r mon' than any other from the con¬ 
tinuing viohmcc and anarchy: but its hgal state vas not 
essentially changed; the distinction between the coloni and 
the slaves continued to subsist; and the first, in regard to the 
new proprietor.s remained in almost the same relation that 
they occu|)icd with tiie old ones. 

Still tw'o causes must, in certain respects, have eonsider.ably 
modified their siination. 

In the last lecture I placed before you the difli renccs which 
separated tlie condition of the coloni from that of the slaves: 
these differences, von wdll recollect, were real, but, in many 
cases, very line, subtle, anddillicult to be properly determined. 
Now, distinctions of this kind evidently belong to .an ad¬ 
vanced and a tranquil society; they are tlu' work of a 
scientific legislation, and can only bo maintained by a regular 

‘ baw of tlic Atlemaniii, tit. 0. ' Ilnd., tit. ett, s. i. 

> Chnricr of Charles le Chauve. in HtiO. 

* l)oiiaHo:i of Ilngntion to tlie alilioy of Haint Martin ile 'I’oiirs, in 819 
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goveriiincnt. Thoj- necessarily become wcaketjed amidst great 
disorilcrs, under tlie (-mpirc of a confused and rude legislation. 
We then s£e the legal shades of difference vauislij profound 
and striking differences almost alone survive. - It .was, there¬ 
fore, in the nature of things that afte.r the invasii>n, under the 
brutal domination of tlie barbarians, when the Roman admi¬ 
nistration was no longer there to maintain skilfully the, limits 
fixed by its learned laws, it was, I say, in the nature of things 
that these limits should be continually overlooked, and that 
the social cotiditions w liich api>roximated, although they were 
distinct, should often be confounded. The legal distinction 
between the eoloni and the slaves, more than any other, per¬ 
haps, must have run this risk. Although the tlernians, in 
fact, were not, before the iiuasion, <-ntirely without slaves in 
the interior of their houses, still they had no grc'at number 
of them. 'J'hc system of donu'stie servitude was far less 
developed with them than amongst the Romans. Taeitu.s, 
and all the ancient documents, lea\e no doubt on this subject. 
The German.s, on the otlwr hand, had many eoloni; bond- 
labour was, as you hax e sc( n, the aener.d condition of their 
rural po])ulation. d’hey uould naturally, therefore, when 
transplanteil to the Roman soil, \< r\ imperfectly comprehend 
the distinction l)etween eoloni and slaves; all the men em- 
jdoyed in the eulti\ation of the laud would be in their eyes 
eoloni; and the two classes wen, <!oubtlcs#, often confounded 
in their actions aswdlas in their hleus. The eoloni, per¬ 
haps, lost by this eirctimstanei’; the slaves, esj)eeially so 
called, gained by it; and at all events, there was here a sufli- 
cicntly notable change in the general state of society. 1 
now conic to a second (diange of -till gra\er inijiort. 

The proprietor-s who deriieil I'nim the eoloni a rent for 
their lands, had, as you have seen, no jurisdiction, no poli¬ 
tical authority over them. The ciiminul, or civil jurisdiction 
over the eoloni, belonged, not to the pro])! ictor of the soil, but 
to the emperor and his delegates. It \vas the provincial 
governors, the ordinary judges, who administered justice to 
the eoloni. The proprietor only exercised over them the 
rights peculiarly connected with the property, civil rights; 
all rights of so\ereignty, all political power over them, were 
entirely unknown to him. 

This state of things ehang<‘d after the invasion. You re 
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memlier that in the Germanic tribe, sovereignty and pro¬ 
prietorship were combined in one person, and'that this fact 
was transplanted, was even aggraveted in the Gallo-Koman 
temtoiy. The condition of tlie eoloni there was profoundly 
affected by tliis circumstance. Previously tliey liad depended 
upon the proprietor as cultivators, and attached to the soil; in 
the central government, as citizens, and incori)orated with the 
state. When there was no longer a state, no longer a central 
government, they depended upon the proprietor in every rela¬ 
tion of life, for their n hole • existence. 'I'his fact, howeier, 
was not accoinplished all at once Three different systems, you 
recollect, the system of free institutions, that of nionarciiical 
institutions, and that of ari-toeratic institutions, co-existed 
and struggled together during the lirst ngi'S of riic invasion. 
Some time'after, the barbarian kings, as successors to the 
empire', endeavoured to establisli and piaintain those provincial 
magistrates, those delegates of < cntral power, who, under the 
empire, hud been charged with tlii' adniini.stration of justice, 
independently of the loeal ))ro]iriet()rs. l?ut you know the 
issue of the .struggle; the svstein of inotiarchical institutions 
was deft'ated, and the ])ro])riefors of the soil became the 
ministers of its jjopulation. The cf)n(lition of the eoloni was 
greatly changed by this circumstance; they were still, indeed, 
distinct from tlie slaves; tlu'ir relations, as cultivators, with 
the proprietor, remained much the same as before; but this 
proprietor was now their sovereign; they were in his de- 
liendenee in all things, and had no connexion whatever with 
any other power. 

If we ])ass in review all the relations of the possessor ot 
the fief with the eoloni on his domains, more especially during 
the eleventh century, ere yet the feudal system had given way 
under the attacks of the kings and of the commons, we shall 
everywhere find the seigneur invested with rights of sove¬ 
reignty. It is he who possessi's the legislative power; the 
laws emanating from the king 'liave no executive effect be¬ 
yond the royal domains. This principle, indeed, did not 
long remain intact and in vigour, but it was none the less 
real, none the less the true feud'il principle. It was, more¬ 
over, the sovereign alone who taxed his eoloni, and regulated 
the dues they should pay him.- The feudal taille took the 
place of the Homan capilatio. Under the Empire, the rent 
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payable by tlie colonns to the {n-opriotor was fixed; the pro¬ 
prietor was not at liberty to increase it at his pleasure. But 
the personal iinpo--t, tlie capitatio, which the colonus paid, not 
to the propi ielor, but to the government, to the emperor, this 
was not li\cd; it \aried, it was oon.-.taiitly increased at the 
sole will of llic emperor. When tlie fusion of sovereignty 
and of propel ly became operiilod in the heart of the ticf, the 
seigneur was invested, as so\ereign, with the right of im¬ 
posing the eapilation tax, and, as iiroprietor, with the right 
of levying the rent. According to the ancient usagi'.s, the 
rent was to nmain alwajs the same, and you will presently 
sec that, in ollict, this principle [las-ed into i'endalism. But 
as to the capitation, n hieh hee.ime the ftii/lc, or poll-tax, the 
sei'jneur. as then odbre llie einpi'ror, regulated ii, and aug¬ 
mented it at' ]il 'a-ure. The condition oi the edionns, then, 
was not ehaiiited, inasmuch as his rent remained iixi’d, and 
his poll-iax aitiitrary, as und r the empire; but the same 
m,aster now disposi d alike of the rent ai'd of llie jioll-tax, ;ind 
this was imdoiibti ill\ a lery iiiiportnni eliange. 

And iiot onh did the seianeur tax, Uiillvr, his eoloiii at his 
pleasure: all juiisdietion ovir tlaiii, us j-oii have seen, was 
now in his hands. In eoinmoii with their legishitixo potver, 
the judicial ])ower of the seigneur.-, e\ eii o\er tlie rural popu¬ 
lation of tlieir domains, erelong underwent more than one 
assault, eneoimteied more than one limitation; but in prin¬ 
ciple, and in the aae of true feudalism, it was none the less a 
real and entire f.iet; so. real that the .seigneurs had the prero¬ 
gative of pardon, as W'cll as the right to punish. 

Under the jiolitieal jioint of view, then, the condition of 
the colonus w'.is not only eli.iiigcd, but it W'as deteriorated by 
the invasion; for sovereignty and property being now in¬ 
vested in one and the same bauds, the colon! had no re¬ 
source, no guarantee against op])ression. Ojipression, accord¬ 
ingly, became very heavy, and siicedily brought about those 
violent animosities, those incessant revolts which, from the 
tenth century, characterized the relations of the rural popula¬ 
tion with their masters. I W'ill at pre.scnt (juote two illu.s- 
trations of these. In 997: 

“ While the faithful duke Richard abounded in v ii'tue and 
honour, it liappened that in his duchy of Normandy there 
arose a storm of pestilential discord.“. For in all the various 
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countries of the Norman land, the peasantry aHsenibled in 
numerous bodies, and unanimously resolved to live hence¬ 
forth according to their own fancy, declaring that, despising 
what the established law had laid down touching the share 
of wood and water to be enjoyed by the people, they would 
govern themselves by their own laws; and to enact and 
eoniirm tliese, each troop of these pereons elected two 
deputies, who wen*, all to assemble at a certain place in tlui 
centre of the country, and there to pass those laws. When 
the duke le.arned these things, lift forthwith despatched count 
liodolph, with a multitude of soldiers, to repress this agre.stie 
ferocity, and disper.se this ru.stic assembly: the count, using 
no delay in his obedience, seized upon all the deputies and 
several of their coni|)anions; and having cut olf their hands 
and feet, sent them, thus disabled, back to their peojile, to 
turn them I'rom their ill desire-, and.^by the le.sson thus given 
them, to rimder them ])rud<'nt, for fear of worse conscipience.s. 
The pe!i.sants, taking the lesson, gave iiji their meetings at 
once, and returned to their jilonglis." ' 

They did not return there permanently, however; for 
ihirty-.sevcn years afterwards, in Jt'dJ, on the coniines of 
Normandy, in Britlany: 

“ The insurgent pea.sants assembled once more against 
their seigneurs: but the nobles, joining their forces to those 
of the count Alain, bore down upon the peasantry, elisjiersing, 
pursuing, killing in all diri'Ctimis: for the jieasantry had got 
together without arms, and withmit a leader.”^ 

These pea-ants were not slaves, espceially .«o called, but 
the ancient colotii of fioinan legislation, whom tlie fusion 
of sovereignty with proprietors burdened at once with the 
rights of property and the exactions of the arbitrary master, 
and who ro.se to shake olF tl;e yoke if they could. 

Amidst tills tyrannical anarclijs it was impossible, as I 
before remarked, lhat the distinction between, tlie condition 
of the colon! and lliat of the slaves should remain clear and 
precise, as under tJie imperial administration. Nor did it: 
when wc examine the documents of the feudal period, we 
find there all the names which, in the Roman legislation. 


* Guinautric dc Jnmi^ge, Histoire lies Normiuids, v. Jl. 

• f’ie de Saint Cildas. Abbi de Ruys; Ilistoriens do Fiance, z. 377. 
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specially indicated the coloni, coloni, adscriptitii, censiti, &c., 
but “there they are employed at random, almost indifferently, 
arbitrarily, and constantly confounded with that of servi. 
And the conl'usion was so real, that it has passed into the 
language of e\ cn the most exact and sensible writers on the 
subject. No man, undoubtedly, has more closely studied, 
or was more thoroughly aequainted with the middle ages, 
than Du Cange; his erudition is as precise as it is \ast. The 
distincliou b<t%seen the coloni and the slaves has not esca|)ed 
him, he has distinctly stated it: “The coloni,” says he, 
“ were of a medium condition, between the ingenni, or free 
men, and the serfs.” And yet he often forgets this distinc¬ 
tion, .and speaks of the coloni as of veritable serfs. 

The distinction, liov\(‘\ei“, never ceased to be not only 
real, but lecognised and proclaimed by the jurisconsults; it 
was by the w ord »•///<//.n that they ordinarily design,ited the 
coloni. dCe read in Pierre de Fontaine’s Treati-e on the 
Ancient .luri'prudciue of the French: 

“x\nd know well that, ,'iccording to God, thou hast jiof full 
power over thy vilhins. Therefore, if thou takest of his 
beyond the lawful rent that he owes thee, thou taki'st it 
ag.iiust God, and on the jieril of thy soul, and as a robbery. 
And that which is .said that all the things which the v ilk in 
has are his lord’-, it is well to guard against, for if they wer<‘ 
his lord’s, theiv would be no differem'e between serf and 
villein. Jlut by old custom there is no judge bctw'cen thee 
and thy villein.s, but God.” ' 

The difference is lu“re, you see, formally established, and 
based jirecisely' upon the sanu' characteristic which distin¬ 
guished the coloni under the Homan administration; that is 
to say, on the tixity of the rent vvhieh they owed the pro¬ 
prietors of tlie .soil. 

Notwithstanding all the excesses of fi'udal oppression, this 
distinction did not long remain void of effect; by small 
degrees, in virtue of the simple fact, that, in princijde, tlie 
rights of the possessor of the ficf over the villeins wlio culti¬ 
vated his domains, vvmro not altogether unlimited and arbi¬ 
trary, the condition of the villeins acquired some fixity; 
they were subjected to a multitude of dues, often wiious and 


' Conscil .1 un \nii, cliiip, ‘it. 
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absurd; but however numerous they were, however odious, 
howe\ er absurd, when he had once paid them, the villein no 
longer owed anything to his lord; the seigneur had not full 
power over his villew. The latter w'as not a slave, a thing 
of which the. proprietor might dispose at his pleasure. A 
principle of right soared constantly above their relations: 
and the weak knew, up to a certain point, that he had som& 
ground to go upon, some theory of appeal. Now, such is 
the virtue of the bare idea of right, that wherever it exists, 
the instant that it is admitted, however opposed to it the 
facts of the case may be, it makes its way amongst them, it 
combats them, little by little it quells them, and* becomes an 
invincible cause of order and of develojiraent. This was, in 
effi'ct, what happened in the bosom of the feudal system. 
When once this sy.->tem was thoroughly established, in despite 
of all the tyranny, all the ills whicli ths rural population had 
to endure, despite the redoubled oppre'.'ion which for a time 
was poured down ujion it, as -oon as it set about the endea¬ 
vour at self-emancipation, its condition advanced toward.s 
amelioration and de\(lo])nienf. From the fifth to the tenth 
century, i\e find that condition eoust.uitly worse and worse, 
constantly more and more miserable. With the eleventh 
century the onward progress commences; a jirogress partial, 
for a long time impracticable, luanilV sting itself now at one 
point, now at another, and leaving pn-odigious iniejuities and 
suircrings untouclx'd, and which yet it is impossible not to 
recognise. I c.an merely indicate, from epoch to ep)Och, the 
principal documents which pnove it: the following are some 
of these: 

In 1118, on the demand of Thibault, abbot of Saint-Pierri 
des Fosses, near Paris, king Louis le Gros rendered the follow 
ing ordonnance: 

“ Louis, by the grace of God, king of the French, to all the 
faithful in Christ. A.“, according to the tenour of the most 
holy laws, the royal i)ower, in virtue of the duty imposed 
upon it, should, above all things, watch over the defence and 
honour of churches, it is fitting tliat those to whom so great a 
power has been delegated by the hand of God should provide 
with most attentive solicitude for the peace and tranquillity of 
the churches, and to the prai.-e of God, all powerful, through 
whom kings reign, honour their possessions with some privd- 

VOL. III. I. 
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leges, and thus acquit thepiselves of their kingly duties by 
good actions, indubitably receiving therefore the recompence 
of eternal Icalitude. Let all know, then, that Thibault, abbot 
of the monastery of Saint-l’ierre des Fosses, has come into the 
presence of our serenity as complainant, complaining and 
setting forth that the serfs of the holy church des Fosses are 
so contemned by secular persons, that in the courts of justice 
and civil affairs they will not admit them as witnessf's against 
free men, the ecclesiastical serfs beijig scarcely in any matter 
preferred to the lay serfs, w hence the ecclesiastical state not 
only is abased by the shame of such an insult, but suffers 
day after d.\y erreat material daniase. Having hc'ard the 
plaint of the church, moved as much by reason as l)y affec¬ 
tion, I have found it necessary absolutely to di liver the 
church d'N Fo—Cs, dear to our [)ers<)n among all otheis, from 
such a scandal, and to\levat<- bv a royal favour a roval abode. 
1 then, Louis, by tin nieny oi (tod, king of iho Fi’eneh, by 
the unanimous council and e niMUit of our bishops and great 
men, b;/deervr (if r<ii/(il 1 esta))hsh and order that 

the serfs of the hofj! (hill<h di'- Fosses have full ami entire 
licence to (/ire (rn/i/ui and to combat again.st all men, free 
men as well as^eifs, in all causes, jvleadings and business; 
and let no per'on, bringing ag.uiist them th<“ fact of their ser¬ 
vitude, cv cr dare in any v\ ay to calumniate their testimony. 
Granting them, therelore, by these |)rescnts, the licence to 
<]ive tesfimoiii/ of what tluy have .seen and heard, vve grant 
them that if any liei- man in a cau.se seeks to aceu-(“ them of 
false testimony, he shall ju-ove his aceus.ition by single combat, 
or, receiving their oath without eontradhtion, aequiesci' in 
their testimony'; that if, by a rash presumjition, any one 
refuse to accejit, or in any tiling calumniate their ti -timony', 
not only .shall he be guilty towards the royal authority' in the 
public laws, but he sliidl irrevocably lose his reqiU'-t and his 
cause; tlnat is to say that, a presumi>tuoiis calumniator, he 
shall be heard no more coneerning his jilaint; and if any' one 
have a complaint against him he shall be held as guilty, and 
convicted upon the complaint of the other. We have also 
ordered, that if the said oaliiimiiator do not make reparation to 
the church des Fosses, by reason of the sin of sueh calumny, 
ho be excommunicated, and that he no longer be admitted as 
witness. In order that this edict of our will be provided with 
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the privilege of perpetual duration, we have ordered tlmt tlicse 
presents be made into a charter, which shall transmit tlie effect 
of our authority to all posterity, and shall prevent all occasion 
of retraction. Made publicly at Paris, the year of the incar¬ 
nate Word, eleven hundred and eighteen, the tenth of our 
reign, tlie fourth of the queen Adelaide.” 

The serfs here in question are evidently the coloni of the 
abbey of Saint-Maur des Fo-ses. Jlost churches endeavoured 
to get the same privileges granted to their coloni, in order to 
give them a certain superiority over the coloni of the lay 
lord.s; and the king.s willingly coii'cntcd to their desires, 
either to assure themsches tin- ecch'-iastical alliance, or to 
establish their legislative ptiwer be}<'nd tin ir own domains. 
We find in 1128 an ordoi.nance of the same LoniV le Gros, 
which grants the same privih'ge to the coloni of the church of 
Chartres. It was thus in the domains I’f the king and of the 
church that the condition of the coloni was ameliorated the 
earliest and most rapidly. 

This amelioration ))rog’^rf— cd so f(uickh, and hecaine so 
general, th.it, towards the mid lie of (he thirteenth century, 
the wealth c.l' a large number ol' the cohmi, men poole (in 
the power of others) as tliey were called, not only caused dis¬ 
quiet to the lay lord-, but to Saini 1 ouis hiiusidf. Many 
coloni had acquired fiefs, and I read in the Contnme de 
lieauvaisis: 

“ According to tlie establishment of the king, (,Saint 
Louis,) the men of poote cannot nor should hold fiefs, nor 
a, fief acertie to them: but the establi.sbmeiit bad it not it in 
intention to take away the rights fif any man, but only that 
things should be done according to reason, and that ill 
customs '■hould be abated and good ones iiromoted. There 
were two eases in which the men of jioote might bold lands in 
fief, one where they had these lands in fief hei'ore the establish¬ 
ment was declared, and the other where they had received 
them by di'scent; and these fiefs wa-rc not taken aw’ay. for 
the establishment did not do away tliat which had already 
been done, but ofily declared that .such,should not be done in 
future; for the citizens and the men of poote got hold of so 
many fiefs, that if things had gone on so much longer, the 
prince might have had less service of gentlemen.” ‘ 


‘ Cvutnmr (fc‘ Ftt'auuihi^i^hy Dcaum&noii 
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Assuredly, the number of fiefs possessed by colon! must 
have been very considerable, for it to have been thought 
necessary, on the one hand, to prevent their continuing to 
acquire tlu'in; on the other, to respect those which they had 
already acquired. Tlierc is, in this restriction and in tho 
concurrent maintenance of the rights of this class, a twofold 
proof of its pr()gr(‘ss. 

I find this ))r()grcss faithfully represented in I’llisioire des 
Fran^ais des dirrrs Etats, of M. Montcil, in a conversation 
where Ids cordelier explains to Antoine de la Vacherie, a 
peasant of the env irons of Tours, how the condition of his 
class h.ad ameliorated. 

“ Antoine,” says he, “ how much more happy yoti are than 
ypur hither and grandfather! 

“ When, on market-da} s, you carry your milk and fruit to 
Tours, jou enter anh go out freely, you generally find the 
gates open; do you know, my poor Antoine, that formerly 
the gates of town^ iiere often closed’during tho day, even in 
times of v intage? Now it is jiossihle for you to transport 
your sheafs, to cart your hay from sun-rise until sun-set. It 
is true, you tell me you cannot pasture your newly-cropped 
fields until three days afti'i- the harveot; this is just, it is for 
the .sake of the poor, it is the gleaning which is desired to be 
preserved. 

“ Now, Antoine, v\ ho .so .secure as you in your fields! No one 
will rob your grain, or your fruits, for he would be bound to 
pay a four-fold restitution; no one will .steal your plough- 
.shiire, for he would be liable to have his ear cut; then, admit 
it, what a good police we have; now, vv hoever allows a goat to 
stray, is more or le-s |)unished; whoever lets his pig get info 
a vineyard, is fined half its value, which belongs to the pro¬ 
prietor of the vineyard; whoever, by the middle of Mareh, 
has not repaired tho hedges and fence.s, must pay a fine; who¬ 
ever, by the same period, has not elo.aned out the canals, and 
given free course to the water, must also pay a fine; finally, 
from here to Bourges, whoev er hunts in the vineyards, on the 
approach of the vintage, will be corporally punished; and, iis 
if the fear inspired by tlie»e laws were not sufficient, they have 
instituted field-keepers, 

“ For the improvement of your cattle they are about to re¬ 
establish the aneient breeding studs; to prev cut the degeno- 
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ration of your lands, 'they have become more and more severe 
reptanding the execution of the law which forbids a iarmer to 
take away tlie vine poles; to prevent too great a division of 
property, and at the same time to facilitate the imjirovcment 
of it, they have made the exchange of your various inherit¬ 
ances more easy, by exempting you from the law of fines for 
alienation. Finally, still pjore has been done; in some coun¬ 
tries they have arrested the arm of justice, they have forbid¬ 
den the seizure of the animals and instruments of labour.’’ “ In 
those countries,” answered Antoine, who until then had said 
nothing, “they are very happy; the upjiaritor can lake from 
you neither your horses, nor your plough, nor your .spade: in 
this, they can take from me. il‘ not my every day suit, at least 
niy Sunday clothes.” “ Patience,” an.swered I, “they will 
think by-and-by of your Sunday suit, but one thing muSt 
come after another.”' » 

Uloral truth, I repeat, will .scarcely be fo'iud lu'i-e; the lan¬ 
guage is not anything like tliat of tfe time; but the facts are 
correct, and ingcniou.sly eonne.-ted. 

This general progre-' ot the eonditiftm and of the iiuport- 
atice of th(‘ agricultural population, sooinuid the effect wliich 
was to be expected. 1 will n-ad entire me ianious oidonnance 
of Louis le Ilutiii ujion the enfi"inchis(auent fif the .serfs, for 
it is s[)oken of much umwc gencially than it is kno>vn. It is 
addre-sed to the reeve of Senlis. 

“ Louis, by the grace of (iod, king of France and Navarre, 
to our loved and tru-t}' master Saince de Cliaumont, and 
master Nicholas de Lraye, hrnlth and /ore. 

“ As, according to the hnv of natui e eac li must be born free, 
and thaj, by some usages or eu toms, w Idcli of great atitiquity 
have been introduced and hitlicrto jneserved in our kingdom, 
and peradventure,y«r 0e fault oj tlinr jmddrs.iors, many of 
our common people have fallen info urvitude and dkers con¬ 
ditions whwh very mui'h disjilca-e us; irc, considering that 
our kingilom is called and named the hinydom of the Fimihs, 
(frt'e men) and vvi.shing that the thing should truly be ac¬ 
cordant with the name, and that tlie condition of the people 
should twprore on the advent of ouv tuw ijovernm‘‘nt, \i\)on 
deliberation with our gnait council, have oidcred, and order. 


* Htiiotre t^‘s /’/ffWttNs des diri*s JjUUs, toiu. i. j). 10;—107. 
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that, generally throughout our kingdom, so far as may beloug 
to us and our successors, such servitudes be brought hqfk to 
freedom, and that to all thos(‘ who from origin or anngyity or 
recently from marriage or from residence tn plaees servile 
condition, are iallen, or may fall, into bonils of servitude, 
freedom he given vpon good^ and fitting conditions. And 
especially that our eontnion people, who in past times have 
thus he(‘n brought under vilhmage, be by the collectors, 
bailin''', and other oflicers, no longer molested, nor aggrieved 
in these re'.peet.s as they have hitherto been, whereat we are 
disjileaM'd. and to give an example to other seigtieurs ■who have 
men in like tenure to gi\(' them freedom; we who have full 
confidenc(‘ in jour loyalty and approved discretion, do commit 
it to yon,i and coniniaud jou, by the tenour of^these letters, 
^hat you go forthisilh throughout the bailiwick of iSenlis 
and its juri-dietion, »aud uitli all such our nuui treat and 
grant to them, tliat upon teitain composition, whci-eby suUi- 
cient coni])entation '■hall be made to us for the emoluments 
arising to u-' and our suec( ssor-. from their said .'.ervitudes, 
you give and gi'.uil unto them, as far as Ave and our successors 
are concerned, genc'thl and perja-tual hbertj', in the manner 
above s(t forth*, mid according to that which wc have more 
fully declared and eomiuitted unto jou byword of mouth; 
and we promi-'C in good faith that we, for our.seh*es and 
our succes'Ois will ratify and approve, Avill ob'-erve and 
'cause to be obscrted and kept, all that you shall do and 
accord in the^e matfer.s, and the letters which you shall give 
as tnatk"-, compo-'itions, and grant', of freedom to towns, 
coninuinitii .s, or individual iier'oiis and properties, we will 
ratify them forthwith and confirm them again and again 
whenever we shall be so reipiired. And we give, it in com¬ 
mand to all our justiciaries and subjects, that in all things 
thej' obey you, and diligentlj’ carry out your de.sign.s. 

“ Given at I'aris, the .‘Inl day of Julv*, in the year of grace, 
1315.”' 

In our days the em])er(>r Alexander would not have dared 
to publish in Russia .such an ukase; he has laboured at the 
enfranchisement of tin* serfs in his state-, he has enfranchised 
a considerable number of them in his own domains; but he 


Onlonnanui d<y lhn*i, Xc , tom. i. j). 
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would not have dared to proclaim that, “ according to the law 
of nature, each muht be born free, and that the thing bhould 
accord with the name.” Such a principle, it is true, had not 
the same reverberation, the same moral power in the four¬ 
teenth century, as in our times; and it was not with disin¬ 
terested views that Louis le Hutin proclaimed it; he did 
not intend to give freedom to the eoloni, he sold it to them 
on good and adequate eoiiclitions; but it is not the less cer¬ 
tain, in pi'iiiciple, that the king believed it his duty to sell it 
them, in fact, that they -were capable of buying it. This is 
assuredly an immense difference, and an immense progress, 
between the eleventh and fourteenth centuries. 

This progress did not continue beyond the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, with ^ much r.ipidity and extension as w (4 might be 
led to presume. Tlie movement of amelioration and enfran¬ 
chisement of the agricultural po[)ula+aon was stopped, or at 
lea-t very much slackened, by a multitude of causes, of which 
J shall sf)(;ak in treating of that epoch. It was not the less 
real and important in tliat which occupie-, us. 

Such was the condition of the inhabitants of the feudal 
village, in its general features, fioin the sixth to the four¬ 
teenth century. You are now' acquainted w'itli the principal 
social \icissitiKle.s which, w'ithin tiie sim|)Ie fief, occurred 
in the do'.tiny both of it-, ])ovse-,',ors and of its culti\ators. 
In our next lecture we shall h‘a\e this clement of the feudal 
society, to examine the relations of possessors of fiefs among 
themseh oa, the general organization of feudalism. 
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NINTH LECTURE. 


Relation** of the po*?se*soi‘? of fiefs amonjx thomsehe**—Yaiioij*^ a’ld com¬ 
plexity of the fciuhil association coiiskIcumI in its vliole — Ncec'-sit) for 
reducing it to its projier and esseuti il cleipento—Kc lations bot^veeu the 
su7Ciaiii and his sassols—(.‘haiactei of these relations—lloindge, the 
■oath of fidelity, and inxsimne—1 facial duties—Kendal «^i\ices—Mili¬ 
tary service—Judicial service—Aids—Some rights piogiessivtlv acquired 
bj the siueiaiiis—ludepc ndc uce of vassals who had ac quitted themselves 
of feudal scivices 

We now begin to study the rc lations of llu* possessors of 
fiefs among thenis(d\C',—that is to say, lln' feinlal soeiety,— 
no longer in its simple and primitive dement, hut in its 
hierarcliieal organi/ation and in its whole. We sliall hen; 
encounter inliiutely gi eater diflicidtie'. VV'e shall no longer 
have to do with well-determined questions, with vvell-circuin- 
scribed faets. We sliall enter vipon an immense field, and 
one which contains prodi;.iously (onipl‘'\ lacts. On the one 
hand, as you know', the variety ol Ik Is was very great; all 
kinds of thin;rs werciriven in fid'; they were giv<‘n with dif¬ 
ferent \ lews and iqioii difrerent conditions. 'I’lie dignity ot 
fiefs varied like their nilnrc. OjV'ii the Olo-sary of Du 
Cange at the word I’^odit in; yen will then' see the enume¬ 
ration of eiglity-eiirlit kinds of fiefs. The dilference, it is 
tria*, is sometimes ver} slight, almost iioniinal, hut most 
frequently it is real, more real peflnqis than is indicated by 
the mere definition vvliich distinguishes the various kinds of 
fiefs. On the other li uid, the situation of tlie poissessors of 
tief.5 was very complex; a large mnnl'er, llie grc'ater portion 
of them, were at the .same tiiiK' .sn/.(‘rains and vassals; suze¬ 
rains of such an one, by reason of a lief vvhieli he had given 
them; vassals of the same, or of some other, by reason of an- 
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Ollier fief which they held of him. The same man pos.sesscd 
fiefs of a very different nature; here a fief was received upon 
condition of military service, there a fief was held by inferior 
services. To the variety, to the complexity arising from the 
nature of fiefs and of the situation of their possessors, were 
added those foreign elements, those two great facts, royalty 
and the commons, which, everywhere and incessantly iu 
contact with all parts of the feudal society, were there 
everywhere a new source of con)]>lexity and variety. How 
could feudalism have develojied itself under pure and simple 
forms? IIow were its peculiar, special princiides other¬ 
wise than deeply affected? Ilmv ciaild the relations of the 
possessors of liefs among themsehes he otherwise than conti¬ 
nually dlstu»lied, di.sligured? In such a chaos, it i^ assuredly 
very difficult to distingni-h the true princijdcs, the eonstitu- 
tive characteristics of feudal society, Vhat it was in itself, 
independently of all aecidiuit, of e\cry foreign influence. 

Still it is necessary to accoinplisli Ihi.s; w(! shall compre¬ 
hend it by no other means. 

1 see but one way; that is, to extricate it from all which 
thus complicates .and alters it, to lead it back to its iirimitive 
base, to reduce it to itself, to its proiier and fundamental 
nature. Let us take, then, a possessor of estates, a suzerain 
of eight, ten, twelve, (ilieen vassals, likewise possessors of 
estates which they hold of him in iief, and let us seek to dis¬ 
cover what passed among them, how their relation was 
formed, what principles presided tlieiein, what obligations 
were attached to it, }kc. This is feudal society; this is the 
tyjie, the microcosm, where wc may learn to know the true 
nature of feudal relations. This study oiiee accomplidied. 
we shall restori' to the relation of the possessors of tlefs 
among themselves, all the variety, all tin* eoniidexity of which 
we shall liavc divestid it, and sei' what changes it was 
subjecteil to by the foreign elements becoming a'^soeiated 
with it. But it is iiidisjiensahle lirst to consider them in 
tliemselv es, and in a soinew hat narrow sphere, under a form 
sufficiently simple to present them in clear outline. 

1 will once again recal to you the lirst origins of feudal 
relations. As you are aware, they go back to the Germanic 
warlike band; tliey are a consequence, a transformation of the 
relations between the barbarous chief and his companions. 
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• The relations between the barbarian chief and his com¬ 
panions. it will be recollected, had two essential character¬ 
istics: 1. It was purely personal, engaged only the indivi¬ 
dual who acceded to it of his own choice, and in no. way 
involved his family, his children, his descendants. 2. It was 
moreover perfectly free,—that is to say, the companion was 
at liberty to quit the chief when it suited liim, to enter into 
another band, to associate himself with another ex])edition. 
Upon personality and liberty reposed that mobile society which 
was the basis of feudal society. 

The territorial establislinient once accomplished, by the 
mere introduction of landed property into the relation be¬ 
tween the chief and the companions, it was greatly modified. 
From the wry nature of landed property, it followed that the 
relation became les-. frc'e, less mobile. The companion 
attached himself to tin. estate which he had from hi.s chhd'; it 
was not so easy for him to cpiit his estate as formerly to quit 
his chief. The will of the individual was constrained to fix 
itself more iirmlv; tin- social tic was stronger. Thi* relation 
accordingly lost its jieivonality. Landed i)roperty, as you 
know, necessarily tended to become hereditary; inheritance 
is its natural, normal condition. The relation between the 
vassal an<l the suzerain follows the same law ; it was not only 
personal but heis'ditary; it engaged the children as well us 
the father, the future :is well a.s the present. As it was more 
strong, the .social tie. was more durable. 

In the train of tinitoiial establishment, these two ehang<’s 
could not fail to be introduced into the relation of the com¬ 
panions to the chiel. A\'e have already observed its progiess 
in the de\ elopmeiit of fact'. 

Still the primitive character of the relation wasnotabolished; 
far from it. Instinctively, by the sole powi r of manner.s, an 
effort was m.ade for it to remain I'ree and personal, as much 
so, at least, as was compatible with the new .slate of fact.s. 
Whenever there was a change in the persons betvveen whom 
relation was established,—that is to say, whenever the vassal 
died,—the social tie had to lie renewed. 'I'he son did not 
tacitly and without c<*remony become the vassal of liis 
father’s suzerain; a formal act was necessary on his part to 
place liim in the same situation, to make him contract the 
same rights and the .same duties. It wsts necessary, in a word. 
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that the relation should take the character of personality. 
This, in fact, is the. character which they .sought to give it 
by the ceremonies of homage, the oath of fidelity and inves¬ 
titure. 

See what was the progress of these three i'acts: 

On the death of a vassal, although the principle of the in¬ 
heritance, of fiefs was completely established, his son was 
obligpd to do homage for the fief to his suzerain; lie was, in 
fact, not truly the possessor uirtil after he had acijuitted him¬ 
self of this duty. 

“ The manner of entering into the homage of another i.-- 
this,—that if! to say, the feud.al seigneur mu^t b( Immbly I’e- 
quested, with tlic hea<l bare, by liis man wlio wi.-lies to do 
faith and homaire, to be reeei\ed into hi» faith; tand if the 
seigneur wili, ho sits doan, and the tarsal unbuckles his 
girdle, if he lm> one, lays down his swfird and staii; kneels on 
one knee, and says these words: ‘ 1 become your man from 
this day forth, of life and limb, and will hold faith to you for 
the lands 1 claim to hold (,f jon.’ ’’’ 

Thi.s is c\ idcntly an act analogou.s to that by Avhicli a com¬ 
panion I'ormcrly chose and declared his child’—“ I am your 
man!” and the very word homage, homeu/uun, horninium, what 
does it iiK'an but that such an one makes himself the man of 
another ‘f 

After homage came the oath of fidelit}'. After having done 
homage by reason of the estate which he held of the suzerain, 
the va.ssal i ngaged his faith to him; the two acts tvere essen¬ 
tially distinct: 

“ And when the freeholder shall do fealty to his lord, he 
shall put his right hand upon a book, and shall say these 
woi’ds:—‘ This hear you, my lord, that I will be, faithful and 
loyal to you, and will keep laith to you for the lauds which 1 
claim to hold of you, and tvill loyally fulfil unto ypu the cus¬ 
toms and services that 1 shall owe you on the conditions 
belonging thereto, so help me God and the Saints.’ And then 
he shall kiss the book; but he shall not kneel when he does 
fealty, nor make so humble a reverence as is before prescribed 
for homage. And there is a great difl'erence between doing 
fealty and doing homage; for homage can only bo done to the 

• Coutumf tie In Mare/ir, art. IPO. See Du C ange, .at the word Ho 
piinUm. 
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seigneur himself, whereas the seneschal of the st'igneur’s 
court, or his bailiff, may receive fealty in his name.’’* 

The oath of fidelity once taken, the suzerain gave the 
vassal investiture of the fief, by delivering to him a clod of 
tui’f, or a branch of a tree, or a handful of eai th, or some such 
symbol. Then only was the vassal in full possession of his 
fief; then only had he really become the man of his lord. 

Let us pause a moment to consider the true character, the 
hidden meaning of tlu'sO acts. 

In our modern societies, essentially territorial, that is to 
say founded upmi the fact of birth in a determined territory, 
people do not wait for tlie consent of the indi\idiud to incor¬ 
porate him in the socic ty. lie i", born in a eertuiu place, of 
such or sifch parents; society taki-s po^'>ession of him from bis 
birth, in virtue of hi.- origin alone, independently of his will, 
considers him as one c'f it- member.-, imposes upon him all its 
charges, subjects him to all its lavv.s; in a word, it is in the 
prineijile of territorial .societies for the individual to belong to 
them in virtue of a material fact, without any act, without 
even any formality which manifests his consent. 

Such was not, as joii have just seen, the principle of feudal 
society: it far rather rested on the contrary j)rinciple; it was 
formed, or rath(>r it wa- refonni’d, between the suzerain and 
the vassal, at eaih rue wal of the generation, only by means 
of the formal eon-eiit of each of them, and by their reciprocal 
eiigageineot. The principle wliieli liad pre-ided over 'he for¬ 
mation of the ancient Cierinanie tribe, tin* voluntaiy clioiee of 
the chief by the oomjtanions and of the comj)nnion.s by the 
chief, continued in the feudal society, despite the introduction 
of the element of hm(h*d proi>erty, and tlie changes to which 
it ncce.ssarily subjected the ancient relation-. The consent 
was so essential to bind the knot of the teudal association, 
that offeu.the veiy form of the homage di-tiiietly expresses it. 
Here i- the form ot the homage done in l.'toi) J^bilip de Valois, 
by Kdward II., king of England, ibr the* du-hy of Aquitaine: 

“The king of England, duke of (luienne, will hold his 
hands between the hands of the king of Fraiie<-; and he who 
shall speak for tli.' king ofFraiiee shall addre.ss tlie.se words to 
the king of Enghnd, duke of fluienne, and shall thus say: 


* Du Caiiee. at tlir wool 
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* You beoomo liege-man of the king of France, and promise 
him faith and loyalty; answer, Voire’ (vere). And the said 
king and duke, and his, successors, dukes of Guienne, shall 
say: ‘ Voire.’ And then the king of France sliall receive 
the said king of England and duke as liege-man into faith 
and homage saving his and others’ superior right.”' 

1 might cite many other texts in vvhieli the consent of tlie 
vassal to the social tie wliich was to be formed between him 
and his suzerain is thus formally expre.s.s('(l. 

Thus had the generative princijde of the Germanic band 
passed into the feudal hierarchy, the principle that society 
requires reciprocal consent and engagement; that it is not ter¬ 
ritorial nor hereditary; that it does not nece.^sarily result 
either from origin or from any material fact. Deubtle.s®, tliis 
principle had already received mon' than one blow, and feudal 
legi-slation, as regards homaae, ■woid<f sulhee to prove this. 
The minor, for example, the infant in hi» cradle, wa-. Udmifted 
to do hom.ige: he could not give his consent. In could not 
contract any formal engagi inent: still, in his quality of in¬ 
heritor of the fief of hi' father, and in ordi'r that the posses- 
.sion might not be interrujited, the suzerain received lii.s 
homage. But the oath of fidelity could not come until his 
majority. 'J'he homage was ii kind of jirovisional ceremou}'’ 
which continued between the suzerain and the minor the 
relations wliieh had existed lietweiui tlie suzerain and his 
father, but which did not fully establish community between 
them; it was neee.'sary that, at majority, the oath of fkhdity 
and investiture .should confirm the engagements which the 
minor had entered into by doing homage. 

Now', lioniagc done, the oath taken—tiiat is to say, sociely 
formed between the possessors of fad’s—what were the conse¬ 
quences? "What relations, what obligations were established 
among them? 

The obligations which the vassal contracted towards Ids 
suzerain were of two kiiuls: there were moral obligations 
and material obligations, duties, and services. 

To give you an idea of feudal duties, I will read three 
chapters of the Assises de Jvrusahm, the most complele and 
Striking monument of feudal society, of its inannei’s as of 


' JDu Oiuiprc, at tlie word Ilominiiim, I. iii. col 1101. 
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its laws. See in what terms are laid down the principal 
moral obligations of th(! rassal towards his suzerain: 

“ He is bound not to offer violence nor cause, it to be 
offered to his lor<l; not to con.sent or suffer, as lar ns he can 
prevent it, tliat any one offer such; nor to fake or <-ause to 
be taken, or lio lj|||^a nything of his seigneur, without his 
leave and good u’lp'or unless upon account of, and with the 
knowh'dge of the court of his seigneur, of that seigneurie 
where his .fief is, wliereto hi' has done homagi'. No man 
or woman must give counsd against the lord, nor must any 
one wilfully go about to i-orapass injury or shame to his lord, 
nor suffer any other jierson to do so; nor must he seek to dis¬ 
honour the wife or daughter of his seigneur, nor permit, as far 
as he be able to ])rcvent it, any other person to do so; and he 
shallloy ally give counsel to his seigni'iir to the best of hisability, 
whenever Ids coimsel h', asked.”' “ And the man owes to his 
.scigneui^ by the faith which he has given him, so iniieh more 
than the seigneur to him, that the man must become hostage 
for the seigneur, in order to relieve the seigneur I'rom prison, 
if the latter so reipdre him by word of nioutli, or by a certain 
messenger; and e\ eiy man who has done homage to another 
is bound by his i'.dtli, if he lind his .seigneur on foot and 
defenceless among his enemies, or in a jdaee where he is in 
danger of di'.uh or ]irison, loyally to do his ntmo.st to extri¬ 
cate him, and save him from that danger; and if ho cannot 
do it otherwi'C, lig must give him his horse or his beast, 
whereon he may e-eape if he reipiiro it, and aid him (o mount, 
and thus save his life. And vvhgever fails in the al)ot1t».8aid 
things to his seigneur break.i faith witli Ids seigin ur, and if 
the soigiieur can prove it in court, he .shall be de.dt vvitli as a 
man convicted of broken faitli; and for Idra who doe.s these 
things for his lord, the seigneur is bound by his faitli, loyally, 
at his utmost power, to deliver Idni from ])ri.-on if he has be¬ 
come a hostage for him, or if by giving him Ids hor.se, whereon 
to flee, as above said, lie has been taken and made pri.soner. 
The man is hold bound to his seigneur to become a lio.stage 
also for him for tlie payment of his debts, and is a pledge for 
him for such amount as the fee wldcli he holds of him, and 
in re.spect wliercof he is his man, is worth, and may fairly be 
sold at. And whoever fails in his duties to his seigneur, 

’ Asstsi's de ./eruialftn, ‘JO'i, p. 140. bJ. of l.a Tlmuiottssioie. 
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thereby, as I tliiiik, forfeits for his life the fee lie holds 
of him,” &c. &c. “ Jf a man breaks faith with his lord, or 

the lord with his man, and kills him, or causes him to be killed, 
or in any way compasses his death, or consents to it or suffers 
it, without doing all in his ]:ower to prevent it; or if he takes 
him prisoner, or cau^es him to be taken, or compasses his 
being taken, or consents to or suffers his being taken by his 
enemies, without, to the utmost of his power, deiending him 
by himself and others; or if he keeps him in jirison, or suffers 
him to be kept there by another, witlioiit doing all in his 
power to release him; or if in anger he strikes him or eauses 
him to be struck, or consents or suffers him to b(‘ struck by 
others, and does ni t tlcfeiid him to the utmo.it of his jiower; 
or if he lay his hand or cause his hand to be laid sipon him, 
or upon the things apjiertaining to the seigneurie of whieli he 
is man, or seeks to di^pos'i'ss him in aSy way; or if he does 
any treason towards him, or compasses or suffers it, or con¬ 
sents to its being done, or does not do his utmost to jirevent 
its being done, or if he dishonours his daughter or seeks to 
dishonour lier or tlic lord’s sinter, so 1oiil>' as she is a damsel 
in his house, or suffers or eon-i-nts that others do so, if ho can 
prevent it, he is I’alsc to his I'ailli.”* 

These, you see, arc' not ff'udal services, properly so called, 
the services of which we shall immediately speak; they are 
veritable moral obligations, duties from man to man. Now, 
reciil to mind a remark which I had occasion to make while 
speaking of the eaiiitidaries of Charlemagne; it is that, in 
the life of nations, there is se:ircfly c\or but one c'ljoeh when 
we see pundy moral oblig.ations thus t\iitten in the laws. 
"When soeietii's are forming, in the b:u-harous and rude laws 
which belong to their first inlaney, morality is not found; 
duties are not coiisiderc'd as matters of law; men think hut of 
preventing violence and assaults uiion property. AVlicn 
societies luive attained a great devc lojmieut, morality is not 
any the more written in their codes; the Icgishition leaves it 
to manners, to the influence-of opinion, to the frc'c wisdom 
of men’s wills; it expresses only ci\il obligations ;xnd the 
punishments instituted against crimes, lint between these 
two terms of civilization, between the infancy ol' socic tics and 
their greatest development, there is an epoch when the Icgis- 

* Assise;* de JirusnUntj c. 217, p. li"*. 
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lation takes possession of morality, digests it, publi-ilies it, 
commands it, when the declaration of duties is eonsiden'd as 
the missiop and one of the most powerful mediums of the 
law. People then consider it, and not without re.ason, neces¬ 
sary legally to second the development, legally to sustain 
the empire of moral principles and sentiments; they apply 
themselves to exalt them, in order that they may struggle 
against tlie Aiolenee of jjussions and the brutality ol personal 
interests, ami not only do they wish to e<‘lel)rate, to exalt 
moral principles and sentiments, but they feel the need ol 
conneeting them with some delinite, veritable object; the ge¬ 
neral and abstract idea of duty doe.s not sulliec, duty must be 
personified; the law points out to it the relations ovi'r wliieli 
it sluml'l preside, the ))ersi>iis who should be its olijeet, the 
sentiments nliieli it should inspire, the actions which it should 
oomniand. It not ortly enjoins sueli or such a \ii liie, but it 
specifies, it regulates the applie.itions of that virtue. 

This is tlu' distineti\e charaetcristic of feudal legislation, 
in the lii.story of modern ei\il society. .Moralily holds an 
important place in it; it iiumierates the reeipiocitl duties ot 
vassals and of su/enuiis. the feelings whi<di they should bear 
bnvards (“aeh other, the proofs which they are bound to give 
of those feelings. It has ioreseen ami regulates by antieiiiation 
great and dillieult eireum-tances; it proposes and resolve.s, 
so to s])eak, numerous eases of eonscience in mntter.s of 
tidelity and feudal dswolion. In a word, at tlie liead of tho 
obligations which result from this relation, it places the moral 
obligations of the \ assal man towards the suzerain man, that 
is to .-ay, dutie.s. Next come the material obligations of tho 
vassal proprietor towa) ds tho suzerain proprietoi', that is to 
say, services. 

I pa-s from duties to services. 

The first of all, the most known, the mo.st general, that 
which may be looked upon as the very source ami base of 
feudal relationship, is tlie military'service. That, doiibtle.ss, 
was the principal obligation attached to the jiosscssioii of tiie 
fief. J^lueh discussion has taken place as to the nature, the 
duration, the forms of this obligation. N'o general projio.sition, 

1 think, can be affirmed upon this subject. The feudal mill 
tary service w'as there for sixty days, hero for forty, else¬ 
where for tw'enty; the vassal, upon the rcipiisitiDii of his lord. 
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was bound to follow him sometimes alone, sometimes with such 
or such a number of men, sometimes within the limits of the 
feudal territory, sometimes everywhere, sometimes only for 
defence, sometimes for attack as well as defence. The con¬ 
ditions of the duration of the military service varied according 
to the extent of the fief: a fief of such an extent involved a 
complete service; a fief only half as large, imposed but half 
the service. In a word, the variety of conditions and forms of 
obligation was enormous. 

M. de Bonlainvilliers, in his retires mir les Anciens Par- 
laments da France ,has attempted to caiTy the legal rules of 
military service as far back as an ordonnance of Charles le 
Gros, given at "Wornis about the year 880, the provisions of 
which he states and discusser ai length. Tliis ordonnance, it 
is true, exists, and it determines tvitli great d<'tail the service 
to which vassals were bound towards* their suzerain, the 
equipment in which they were to come, tlie number of men 
that they were to bring with them, tlie time that they were 
to give to the expedition, tlie provisions which they were to 
carry, &e. But it does not belong to Charles le Gros, nor to 
the ninth century, as M. de Boulainvidiers has somewhat 
rashly affirmed; it is probably of the emperor Conrad II. (1024 
—1039), and certainly belongs to the eleventh century, that 
is to say, to an epoch when feudalism had attained its full 
development. At the clo.se of the ninth century, we can 
meet with nothing .so complete and regular 

I shall observe, on this occasion, that a great number of 
writers, and those mo.st erudite, especially in the two last 
centuries, have often fallen into the error of taking historical 
documents and testimonies at hazard, without critici.sm, with¬ 
out examining their authority, without jiroperly establishing 
their date and value. This, for examplf', is the radical defect 
of IJEsprit des Lois. In support of his views, liis sketches, 
so suggestive, so ingenious, and <d'ten so just, Monte.squicii 
cites at mere chance facts and texts borrowed from the mo.st 
various sources. We may see that he read a great number 
of travels, histories, writings of all kinds; that he everywhere 
took notes, and that these have been to him almost equally 
good, that he employed them all with nearly the same con- 

• T. i. 108—118, 12mo., 1763. 
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fidence. Thence arise two unfortunate results: facts, which 
he ought not to have admitted, have suggested to him many 
false ideas; sound and true ideas have been based by him 
upon false or very uncertain facts, which, their falsity ascer¬ 
tained, have involved his ideas in discredit. The scrupu¬ 
lous examination of the authenticity of documents and testi¬ 
monies is the first duty of the historical critic; on that de¬ 
pends all the value of results. 

The second service due by the vassal to his suzerain, and 
which is expressed, according to Brussel, by the word Jidueia, 
fiance, was the obligation to serve the suzerain in Ins court, 
in his pleas, whenev er he convoked his vassals, whether to 
ask for their counsels, or for them to take part in the judg¬ 
ment of the disputes brought before him. 

The third service, justitia, was the obligation to acknow¬ 
ledge the jurisdiction of the suzerain. There is some doubt 
as to the meaning of the two \v)rds, fidmia and jnstitia, and 
as to the distinction which Brussel establishes beta een them. 
But the question is unimportant. With regard to the nature 
and the foims of the^e two feudal obligations, I shall return 
to them at a later period. 

There was a fourth somewhat more uncertain, not in its 
principle, but in it.s extent. I mean feudal aid.s, auxilia. Aids 
were certain subsidies, certain pecuniary assistance which, 
in particular cases, tin* \ as'.als owed to the lord. There was 
a distinction, l((jul .aids or a—istanee agri'ed upon beforehand, 
imposed by the mere posM —ion of th(‘ tief, and courteous or 
willing aids, which the lord couhl not obtain hut with the 
consent of the vassals. Leaal aids ueie threi* in number. The 
vassals owed them to the su/i r.iin: tir^t, w lien he was in pri.son, 
and it became n( ce-sary to pay liis ransom; secondly, when be 
armed his eldest son kniuht; thii-dly, when he married his eldest 
daughter. Such, at iea-.t, was the common jurisjirndence of fu>fs. 

Sometimes, and during particular periods, extraordinary 
aids were considered as oblisratory: for example, in the heat 
of the crusadevs, the ohllgition was introduced of giving an 
aid to the lord whenever he dcsh-cd to go to the Holy Land. 
We might find other cases of legal aids thus momentally 
accredited; but the three aids which I first mentioned are 
those which are found well nigh everywhere, and in constant 
operation. 
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Snell were tbe duties and general services imposed on the 
vassal towards his suzerain ; such were the legal obligations 
attached almost everywlierc to that quality. Custom, more¬ 
over, introduced, in favour of the suzerain, some prerogatives 
which cannot be considered as primitive and inherent in the 
feudal relation, but which in the end became incorporated 
with it; the following are the principal of these: 

1. The suzerain had wliat was called the right of relief; 
that is to say, that at the death of a vas.sal, his heir had to pay 
the suzerain a certain sum called relief (relevium, relevamen- 
tutn), as if the fief had fallen vacant by the death of the pos- 
«essor, and it was necessary to raise it again in order to resume 
its possession. At the close of the tenth century, ivc find the 
practice of relief established in France, although with great 
variations. In general, relief was not due in the case of in¬ 
heritance in tlie direct line. Indeed, according to some cus¬ 
toms, in Anjou and Maim* for exainjile, relief took place in 
the collateral line only beyond the quality of brother. The 
amount of relief also greatly varied, and was the subject of 
continual dispute and discussion between the suzerain and 
the va-sals. No fixed and general rule was established on the 
subject. As the inheritance of fiefs had long been unsteady, 
disputed, and, as at each idiange of posncssor it was nei’essary to 
obtain the coilfcnuition of th<“ suzerain, the right of relief was 
Very naturall}^fevelo()ed in feudal society; but it had not 
fallen, like the gri'at feudal sm-vices, under the empire of pre¬ 
cise and univer.sifl principles. 

2. A second right of the same kind, and the introduction 
of which u as :ilso very natural, is tliat which the lord gene¬ 
rally had, when his vassal sold his lief to another, of exacting 
a certain sum from the new po.-.sessor. The feudal relation 
being in its origin purely ])ersonal, no one could, as may 
easily be conceived, impose upon the suzerain another vassal 
than him whom he had adojited, with whom he had treated. 
Accordingly, in ihe eaidiest age.s, the vassal was not allowed 
to sell his fief without the consent of his lord. Still, as this 
stagnation, this immobility of fiefs, was very inconvenient, 
even impracticable in civil lil'e, tlie permission to sell fiefs 
was soon introduced under one form or another, and on more 
or less favourable conditions; but in being introduced it gave 
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rise, for the profit of the suzerain, to a right, cither for re¬ 
demption or indemnity, at each change. 

Accordingly, from the tenth century, the suzerain might in 
France either resume the fief, by paying its value to the pos¬ 
sessor, or exact a certain sum from the purchaser, generally 
equal to a 3 ’ear’s rent. Tliis right, known under the names of 
placitum, rachatum, rracrapitum, &c., was sul)je(!t to many 
variations, and was manifested under numerous forms, th (5 
study of which has no ])olitical importance. 

3. Forfeiture {forhfactura, putting-out, forfeiture,') was 
likewise a right and a source t>l' revenue for th(“ suzerain. 
Wlien the viissel failed in any of his princijtal feudal duties* 
he incurred forfeiture, that is to say, ho lost his fief either for 
a limited‘’titue, or for lile, or even I’or I'V'er. The avidity of 
the suzerain laboured incessantly to multiply the eases of for¬ 
feiture, and to get it)[)ronounced contrary to all justice; but it 
was not the less a legal penalty, the chief legal penalty of the 
feudal code, and a principle universally admitted in feudalism. 

4. The right of wardship, or of gardc-uoMe, mnst also 
be included among the prerogatives of the suzerain. During' 
the minoritv’- of his v ass.d, he took the guardianship, the ad¬ 
ministration of the fief, and enjoyed the revenue. This right • 
has never been generally admitted into French feudalism; it 
existed in Nornuitidy and in some other ^iiovjpccs. 

Elsewhere, in the easi' of the ininoritj of jifie possessor of 
fief, the administration of his tief vvas remitted to the mairest 
heir, and the care of his per-on to that o^the relation v\ ho 
could not inherit fiom him. d'his hi-t custom vvas doubtless 
much more favourable to the minor. Still the guardianshiji 
of the .suzerain vvas more treqiumt in France than jtlr. llallam 
appears to su[)pose in his / uw of the htoU of Kurope r,r thr 
Middle Agisf 

5. The siizeiain had al-o the riirht of marriage (mon/o- 
giunf), that is to sa}', the right of (dl'ering a hu.sbaud to the 
heiress of a lief, and of obliging her to choose among those 
whom he offered iier. 'J’he obligation of military service, an 
obligation of which a woman could not acquit herself, vvas the 
source of this right. The following arc the terms in which 
the Assisei de Jermalem consecrate it: 


* Vol. i.p. J dji'Idii, 1'']{). 
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“ When the seigneur desires to summon, as he is entitled to 
do, a woman who holds an estate of him which owes him 
body service, to take a husband, he must present to her three 
men of suitable condition, in this way; he must send three of 
his men, one to represent himself, and two to represent his 
<‘.ourt, and the one who represents him, must say to her: ‘ Ma- 
<lam, on the part of my lord so and so, 1 offer to your choice 
three men,’ naming them—‘and call upon you, on the part 
of my lord, by such a day,’ naming the day, ‘ to have taken 
one of these three for your husband,’ and this he saith three 
times.”* 

The woman could only escape accepting one of the husbands 
offered her, by paying to the suzerain a sum equal to that which 
they had offered him to have her as a wife; for lit? who de¬ 
sired the hand of the inheritor of a fief, thus bought it of the 
.suzerain. • * 

Mr. Hallam thinks that this right has never been in use in 
France ;* this is an error. The right of marriage was so 
;)rc\alent in French feudalism, tliat in tlie duchy of Bur¬ 
gundy, for examph', and in the fourteenth century, not only 
did the duke of Burgundy thus marry the minor daughters 
of his vassals, but he extended his power even to the daugh¬ 
ters and widows of merchants, eoloni, or rich citizens.® 

These were the principal prerogatives introduced by cus¬ 
tom, for the benefit of the suzerains. Violcuci' and usurpa¬ 
tion had often contributed to their origin, and were mixed still 
'■ifteiier with their exercise Still, ujion the whole, they were 
tolerably conformable with the nature of the feudal relation, 
with its fundamental {irinciple-,; accordingly they were gene¬ 
rally accepted. I might follow these up by the enumeration of 
many other rights which the suzerains often claimed and pos¬ 
sessed over their vassals; but they would contribute notliing 
to the,just idea of their relations, and those of which I have 
just spoken are the only really genera! and important ones. 

When once he had aecpiitted himself of these various obli¬ 
gations tow'ards his lord, the vassal owed him notliing more, 
and enjoyed an entire independence in his lief; there he 

* ((<• JiTumlem, c. Q42. 

2 State of I'iUrope in the Middle Ages, vol. i. p. 1J)1. 

* Menioires de Jacques Duclcrcq* 1. iii. c. <5, in the Collection des 
moires rvlutifs a I’llisloiir dv Frame, 1. ix. p. 417. 
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alone gave laws to the inhabitants, administered justice to 
them, imposed taxes, &c., and himself was subject to none 
but of his own free' will. Everything leads me to suppose 
that, in origin and principle, the right of coining money 
belonged to the possessor of the fief as well as to his suzerain. 
It is true, this right was doubtless only exercised by the 
possessors of considerable fiefs, and it was not long before it 
was vested in them alone; but in principle, and, saving the, 
feudal duties, the equality of rights between the vassal atid 
the suzerain, in the interior of domains, appears to me com¬ 
plete. 

And not only was the independeneo of the vassal who 
had fulfilled his feudal duties eompleti', but he also had rights 
over his <!uzcrain, and the reciprocity between them was real. 
The lord was bound not only to do no wrong to his vassal, 
but to protect, to nia*iiitain him. towards «ind against all in 
possession of liis fief, and all its rights. We read in the 
Coutume de liemiraids ; 

“ We say, and it is according to our custom, that as the 
man owes faith and loyalty to Ids seigneur by reason of his 
homage, the seigneur ovves the same, to his man. Yet in thus 
saying that the seigneur owes as much faith and loyalty to 
his man as the man to his seignem’, it is not to be understood 
that the man is not bound to much obedience and many 
services which the seigneur does not owe to his men, for the 
man is bound to attend the summons of his seigneur, and 
to execute his judgments, and to obey his reasonable com¬ 
mands, and serve him as 1 have, before said. And in all 
these things the seigneur is not bound to his man. But the 
faith and loyalty of the* seigneur to his man should extend to 
this; that the seigneur take care that no one do his man 
wrong, and that he treat him d<‘bonairly and justly, and tfiat 
he so guard and defend him to the utmost of his power that 
no one do him injury. And in this maimer the seigneur 
may keep faith towards his man, and the man towards his 
seigneur.” ‘ 

We are now acquainted with the relations between vassals 
and their suzerain; I have just placed before you the system 
of their reciprocal rights and duties. Tliis, however, is but 


• licuumanoir, c. t'l, p. Sll. 
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a first portico of the feudal society. To understand it in its 
whole, it remains for us to examine—1. What relations the 
vassals of one sovereign had among themselves. 2. What 
guarantees presided over the relations both of the vassals 
among themselves, and between the suzerain and the vassals; 
that is to say, how, in fact, their reciprocal rights and duties 
were secured. This will he the subject of our next lecture. 
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Coiitiiiuiition of the MOW of the orguniziition of tho feudal society—^Bela- 
tions which the \assals of the same stizerain had among themselves— 
Political guarantees of the feudal sotittj—In what political guarantees 
generallj consist—Disputes among sassnls—Disputes between a vassal 
and hi-, sii/craiii—1 eudal courts, and judgment by peers—Means of 
seeming the eveeution^-Jf judgments—Inefficiency of feudal guarantees 
—Necessity under which each possessor of a fief was placed of protect¬ 
ing and doing justice to himself—Irnc cause of the extension and long 
duration of the jiidici il combat and of piisate wars. 

In Orel' r to give a clear idea of the relations of the possessors 
of fiefs among themselves, I hav o <“xtricatcd those relations 
from e\ery foreigi *=“ 01110111 , from e\ery complex fact; 1 have 
presented them under their most simple form; I have reduced 
feudal society to a suzerain surroui^ded by a eertain number 
of vassals, possessois of lieds, of the .same nature, of the same 
rank. I have shown what relations were formed between the 
chief and the members of this little society, what principles 
presided over their formation, what obligations resulted from 
them. We have thus arrived at a clear and complete view 
of the sjstem of rocijiroeal rights and duties of the vassals 
and of the siuc'rain. Let us in the present lecture first 
lecupy ourselves with the relations wliicdi the vassals of one 
suzerain had between themselves. This is evidently the 
sc'cond element of that limited and simple association to which 
we have confined ourselv cs. 

The vassals of one suzerain established around him, upon 
the same territory, invested with fiefs of the same i-ank, were 
designated in the middle ages by a word which has remained 
in the language of modern times—by the word pares, peers. 
I know no other woyd from the tenth to the fourteenth 
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century intended to express their relation. All those terms 
which, in ancient languages and our own, marked the union, 
the relations of the inhabitants of the same country, the 
words co-citizens, co-patriots, &c., are unknown in the 
feudal language; the only word which resembles them, the 
word co-vassaUi, co-vassals, is a scientific expression invented 
at a posterior epoch, in order to satisfy the wants of learning, 
but which is not found in the original monuments of feudal 
society. I repeat, I have seen there, as far as I can recollect, 
no term whose object is to express the association of vassals 
among themselves, independently of all contact with the 
suzerain, their direct and personal relations. The word pares 
is the only one which designates them in common, and by 
the same qualification. * 

This is a remarkable fact, and one which gives reason to 
suppose that the vassals of one suzerain po.ssessed very few 
relations among themselves, and scarcely formed a society. If 
they had been frequently and directly in contact, if close ties 
liad united them, surely tliicre would have been terms to express 
this fact, for words have never been wanting to facts; where- 
ever words are wanting, it is mo.st probable that there are no 
facts. 

It is, in truth, the characteristic of feudal society, that the 
relations between vassals of the same suzerain, in this respect 
at least, were indirect, rare, and unimportant. In our present 
societies, as in the municipal societies of the ancients, the 
citizens, the inhabitants of the same territory, are united by 
a thousand direct and personal relations; the public power 
is not the only centre around which they group; they have 
no need to be called before a magistrate, to be rallied round 
a common superior, in order to learn that they have a common 
situation and destiny, that they are members of the same society; 
they know it, and feel it evei'y day, upon a hundred occasions, a 
hundred matters which bring them together, and oblige them 
to act, to live together. Nothing of the kind existed in feudal 
society. Look at it closely; the vassals of the same suzerain 
have business with him, rights and duties towards him; they 
have among themselves neither business, rights, nor duties; 
they found themselves together around the suzerain, when he 
convoked them in order to make wair or administer justice, 
or to indulge in some festival. But beyond these meetings, 
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unless they were united to one another by title of suzerain 
and vassal, they had no obligatory habitual relations among 
themselves; they owed one another nothing, they did nothing 
in common: it was only by the medium of their suzerain that 
they met and formed a society. 

This fact, too little remarked, is one of those which best 
paint and explain the extreme weakness of the feudal society. 
There were habitual relations, necessary ties; that is to say, 
there was real society, between the superior and the inferiors. 
Equals lived i'lolated, strangers to one another. The feudal 
tie, the relation between the suzerain and the vassal, was, so 
to speak, the only principle of association, the only occasion 
of junction. 

Where this failed, nothing replaced it; there was no society, 
no legal or compuLsgry society; men were in entire inde- 
_pendenee. 

Yet, despite their legal isolatton, from the mere circum¬ 
stance that they inhabited the same territory, that they were 
the neighbours of each other, that they met either in war, or 
at the court of the su/eiain, the \assals of the same suzerain 
had accidental, irregular relation'); they committed depreda¬ 
tions, acts of \iolencc upon one another; disputes arose 
between them. It was absolutely necessary that some gua¬ 
rantees of order and justice should preside over these rela¬ 
tions: they were also necessary for the relations between the 
suzerain and his vassals. 

What were these guarantees? We know the system of 
the rights and duties of the suzerain and the vassals; we know 
that among the •vas-'als, desj>ite the absence of positive ties, 
of direct rights, and duties, occasions occurred when a reco¬ 
gnised power necessarily intcr\ cned to maintain or re-establish 
order and justice. How were the rights and duties of the 
suzerain and the vassals protected? Ilow were the disputes 
which arose betw'ecn the vassals of the same suzerain termi¬ 
nated? What, in a word, was the system of guarantees in 
feudal society? 

Allow me, before stating the facts, to establish with some 
precision the question itself with which they are con¬ 
nected. 

Every guarantee consists of two elements: 1, a means of 
recognising the right; 2, a means of making it effectively 
observed. 
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The object of every guarantee, in fact, is to protect a 
right. When, therefore, recourse is had to a social guarantee, 
the first question which presents itself is, what is the right? 
and tlie first condition, the first element of the guarantee, is 
a means of recognising the right, that'is, a means of judging 
between the rights in dispute. 

Tlie second condition, the second element of the so’cial 
guarantee, is a force which shall cause the known right to be 
observed; that is, a force which causes the judgment to be 
executed. Every system of social guarantees evidently 
results in these two terms: 1, a means of eonstituting right; 
2 , a means of insuring its maintenance. 

What were each of these means in the feudal society? In 
what did its guarantees consist, whether the matter in hand 
was to ascertain right, or to protect recpgnised right? 

The examination of the question of right, when there is a 
dispute between individuals, may be conducted according to 
several systems. It may be, for example, that there is in the 
society a class of men especially devoted to this duty, charged 
by their profession, and on every occasion, to inquire into 
and decide the dispute brought before them; that is to say, a 
class of judges. It may also be, that no class of the kind 
exists; that, according to such or such a form, such or such a 
principle, the members of the society themselves judge their 
disputes, themselves pronounce concerning the conflict of 
their rights; that is, that there are no official judges, that the 
citizens themselves are judges. 

It is by one or other of these two ways, that the first aim 
of all political guarantee may be attained: that people may 
ascertain where the right resides. 

In the primitive feudal society, still pure from the mixture 
and influence of foreign elements, the first system was un¬ 
known; there was no special class invested with the right of 
judging ; the members of the society themselves, that is, the 
possessors of fiefs, were called upon to examine into and 
pronounce between the rights in dispute. At a later period, 
from causes of which I shall speak, a class of judges was 
formed in the heart of feudalism, men especially devoted to 
the study sind declaration of private rights; but originally 
nothing of the kind existed; the citizens judged themselves. 

In this system, where there is no special class charged 
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with judging, great differences may stiil be met with. The 
members of the society may administer justice one to another, 
in two different ways, and with very different consequences. 
It may be that, when there is a dispute between two men, 
they address themselves to their equals, and that their equals, 
having otherwise no authority or right over them, assemble, 
examine, and pronounce upon the rights in disjiute. It 
may also be that, instead of addressing themselves to their 
equals, the contending parties address themselves to their 
superior, to a common superior, who is not specially devoted 
to the function of judge, who is placed in a situation and 
leads a life analogous to that of the other inenibci.s of the asso¬ 
ciation, bpt who, in consideration of tlu* superiority of his 
social condition, is called upon to pronounce concerning their 
disputes. Justice, in 5 word, even administered by the .society 
itself, was administered either between equals, or by the 
superior to the inferior. 

In general, in the earliest age of societies, the.se two 
.systems, the.«e two manners of arriving at the recognition of 
right, were combined together. It .so happened in feudal 
society. Let u.s sec how it proceeded when it had to pro¬ 
nounce, in matters of right, between two vassals of the same 
suzerain. 

The plaintiff addre-sed himscH'to the suzerain; it was from 
the superior that justice w’as demanded for the inferior. But 
the suzerain had no right to judge alone; he was bound to con¬ 
voke his vassals, the peers of the accused; and these, met at 
his court, pronounced u]Jon the quo.stion. Tlu' suzerain pro¬ 
claimed their judgment. 

The judgment by peers is essential to feudal .society. The 
following texts, borrowed from the eleventh, twelfth,- and 
thirteenth centuries, will .show- you this princiide always re¬ 
cognised and in vigour at those various epochs. 

In the eleventh century (between 1004 and 1037), Eudes, 
count of Chartres, wrote to king liobert; 

“ Lord, I wish to say a few words to thee, if thou wilt 
deign to listen. Count Richard (of Normandy) thy fiithfnl, 
cited me to come to receive judgment, or to agree on the. 
subject of the plaints which thou hast raised against me. For 
myself, I placed my wdiole cause in his hand. Then, with 
■thy consent, he assigned me a pleading where all was to Ik- 
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teraiinated. But on the day approaching, he told me not to 
trouble myself to come to the pleading, seeing that thou 
didst not choose to admit any other judgment or arrangement 
I'xcept to have it signified to me, that I was not worthy to 
hold any benefice of tliee, and he added: ‘ that it did not be¬ 
long to him to recognise afry such difference without the as¬ 
sembly of his peers,’ &c.” * 

In the twedfth century, in 1109, Kobert, count of Flanders, 
concluded with the king of England, Henry 1., from whom 
he held fiefs, a convention, in which we read; 

“ The said count shall go and assist king Henry according 

to his faith.. and he shall not cease to go, until such 

time as the king of France shall pass judgment, that count 
llobert need not assist his I'riend the king of England, of 
whom ho holds the lief, and this by the peers of the said 
count, who in right must judge him.” ^ 

In the thirteenth century, 1220, Tliibaut, count of Cham¬ 
pagne, swore the following oath to Philip Augustus: 

“ J, Thibaut, niuko know n to all, that 1 ha\ e sworn upon 
the holy altar, to tny most dear lord I’hilip, illustrious king 
of the French, that I'will serve him well and faithi’ully as 
my liege lord, against all inmi and women who may live and 
die, and that I will iK)t fait in my good and faithful service, 
so long as hr shall do tne right in his court, by the judgment 
of those who may and ought to judge me; and ii’ ever 
(which God forbid) I fail in my good and faithful service 
towards iny lord king, so long as he is willing to do me 
light ill his court, by the judgment of those who can and 
ought to judge me, the lord king may, without doing ill, seize 
:dl that I hold of him, and retain it in his own lumds, until 
it he amended by the judgment of his court and of those who 
can and ought to judge me.” ^ 

In 1224.—'• \Vlicn Jolin de Nc.sle cited Jane, countess of 
Flanders, to the court of tlie king (Philip Augustus) on the 
ground that she failed in right towards liim, she, denying 
it, said, ‘ iliat John de Nesle had peers in Flanders by whom 
he ought to be judged in the court of the countess, and that 
she was ready to do him right in lier court by the said 
peers.’ ” * 


' niii.'d, IVc/c (/< 'Jo fi, t. i. p. 3.11. 

* Biiisscl, t’veje di' jiij'', t. i. p. 341/ 


’ Itymer. i. p. 2. 

* Ibid. t. i. p. aei. 
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I might multiply these at ray will. The principle was so 
powerful, so well established, that, even when the feudal 
judicial system had received a profound shock, when, under 
the name ol baillics, there was a class of men specially charged 
with the function of judging, the necessity for judgment by 
peers nas long continued, side*by side with the new in¬ 
stitution, and even in its very heart. The following passage 
from the Coutumc de Jieavvuisis, by Beaumauoir, leaves no 
doubt on the subject: 

“ There are some ))laces where the baillies give judgments, 
and other places where the men, who arc men of the fief to 
the seigneur, give them. Now we say thus; that in the 
places wh^ere the baillies give judgments, wlnm the baillieihas 
hcfird tile cause, and it is waiting for judgment, he should call 
to his council the wisest men thereabout, and give judgment 
according to their counsel. For if an appeal be made from 
the judgment, and the judgment is found to be bad, the baillie 
is excused from blame, when it is known that he decided ac¬ 
cording to theci.unsel of wise folk. And in the phici'S where 
cases are judged bj the men, the baillie is bound, in the pre¬ 
sence of the men, to take the words of thos(> who plead, and 
must ask the parties whether they are willing to have sen¬ 
tence according to the reasons they have given, and if tliey 
say, ‘ Yes, sir;’ the baillie must call upon the men to pass 
judgment.” • 

You here see the two systems co-existent, and even con¬ 
founded. 

Such was the fundamental principle of the feudal judicial 
organization, when the dispute arose between the va&aals of 
the same suzerain. What ha|)pened when it took place 
between the suzerain and his vassal? 

Here it is tieccssary to draw a distirndion: the object of 
the dispute was eithm- some of the rights and duties of the 
.vassal towards his .suzerain, or of the suzerain towards the 
vassal, by reason of their ieudal relation and of the fief to 
which it gave rise; it was then to be judged in the court of 
the suzerain, by the peers of his v assal, like a dispute between 
vassals. Or else the di.spute in no way ran u[)on the subject 
of the fief, or the feudal relation, but concerned some fact 


' X5eaii!iii.iK>ir. t. i. p. ll. 
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foreign to this relation, for example, some crime of the 
suzerain, or a violence done by him to some right, to some 
property of the vassal, other than his fief; and then the 
process wa* not judged in the court of the suzerain, but in 
that of the superior suzerain. 

The distinction is clearly established in the monuments of 
the time. Witness the following from Pierre de Fontaine: 

“ Concerning an injury whicli the seigneur sliould do to his 
liegeman, either to his person, or to property of his wliich 
forms no part of tlie fief he liolds of him, prosecution is not to 
be conducted in his own court, but an appeal must be made 
to the seigneur of whom the olFending seigneur holds, for the 
man has no power o^ havjng judgment in llie coujrt of his 
seigneur, nor remedy for liis misdeeds tiierc, unless in refe¬ 
rence to matters appertaining to tlic fief,of which he is seig¬ 
neur.”' 

The following text from Bcaumanoir is not more precise, 
but it enters more into detail : 

“ All things which are brought before the baillie, c.annot be 
carried tojudgment there. For when the ease is one touch¬ 
ing the heritage of his seigneur, or its i illanagc, and the ease 
is for the men who would aid each other in o.ich matter against 
their seigneur, the baillie must not put it to judgment, for 
men should never judge their eeig:ieur, but they should judge 
one another, and the (fuarrels of the eonnnon people, and if he 
who has complaint against the seigneur lajuaes that right be 
done, the baillie, by the coui’scl of his seigneiir, must do it him, 
according as he shall thinh rea'Oii is; and if he complains of 
what the baillie has done, he niflst carry his plaint to tlie count, 
(the superior suzerain,) and those of his council, and by +hese 
what the baillie has done wrong shall be amended; and this 
method we pursue in all cases w liich may touch the advantage 
or profit of all the men against their seigneur; but there are 
some cases in which the seigneurs have special plaint against 
particular men, or individual men against their seigneur, as 
if the seigneur claims a pimalty for some olfencc committed 
in his land, or demands of the man some heiitage, or some 
moveables which he occupies, and which the seign^-ur says 
belong to him, by the custom of the country; and the man re- 


' I’lerrc de 1 uiitmuc, Conseil d un ami, e. 21, § -30. 
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sists, and says that the penalty is not so great, or not due, or 
that the heritage, or moveables, which the seigneur demands 
of him, ai'e his own, and thereupon claims his right. All these 
disputes the bailliemay and should submit to the judgment 
of the men.”* 

Such were tlio general principles of feudal jurisdiction. I 
do not enter into the examination of the rules relative to the 
conduct and judgment of the causes : they would form an 
interesting iiviuiry; but we study feudalism only in its rela¬ 
tion with civilization in general, and we must proceed on¬ 
wards. 

It must have happened, and in fact, often did happen, that 
justice v\!jis not administered, or th^t tliAomplainants found it 
ill admini^ter(‘d. In the first case, if the lord refused, or, in the 
language of tlie time, {;ew)'(re/aw/,hindercd) justice in his court, 
the plaintiff drew uf) a ooniplaint called eii defaute de droit, lie 
complained that justice was withlield from him, that his lord 
had refused to do him right; and he carried his])luint before 
the court of the supeiior lord. In the second case, if one 
of the parties thought the sentence unjust, he complained, 
en/auj jiiffcmeiit, and in like manner carried his complaint 
before the court of the superior lord. 'J'he following arc the 
text' in vliieh the principle'with regard to this subject are 
stated. I borrow them from the Continue de lienitvaisis, 
more exact and more detailed than any other monument. 

“ Defaute de drdil is-where right is sought for him who 
requires it; and it may also be required in another case, as 
when the seigneur delays the proceedings in his court more 
than ho ought to do against the custom of the land.“ 

“ Whoever desires to appeal from his seigneur either en 
faux jvgement or en defaute de droit, he must first of all for¬ 
mally, and in the presence of hi.s jicer.', require Ms seigneur 
to do him right: and if the seigneur refuses to do so he has 
good appeal of defaute de droit, and if the man ajipeals before 
he has summoned his seigneur in this manner, he is sent back 
to the court of his seigneur, and shall be fined for having 
brought him into the court of the sovereign upon so bad a case, 

1 Coatume de Beauvaisis, c. i. p. 13. 
s Id. c. 01, p. 318. 
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and the fine is at the discretion of the seigneur, extending at 
his will, to all that the appellant holds of him.”* 

“ It is not fitting that he who appeals en faux jugement 
should delay his appeal; he should appeal immediately that 
the judgment is pronounced, othcrwi.se the judgment shall be 
held as good, whether it be good or bad.* 

“ He who appeals, whether en defaute de droit or de faux 
jugement, must appeal to the seigneur immediately above him 
in whose court the false judgment was given, and not pass 
over him and appeal to the count or to the king; for it is fit¬ 
ting to appeal degree by degree, that is to say, according as 
homage ascends from one seigneur to his next superior; and 
from the provost to the baillie, and from the baillje to the 
king, in the courts where provosts and baillies administer 
justice; and in the courts where the mev administer justice, 
the appeal must be made from degree to degree, in the regu¬ 
lar ascent of homage, without passing over any intermediate 
seigneur.”® 

Now, 1 suppose these various degrees gone over, the feu¬ 
dal jurisdiction exhhgsfed, definitive judgment given: how 
was it executed? in whht consisted the second part of the 
system of guarantees? ^jhat were the means which assured the 
re-establishment or the inaintciiauce of the right once ac¬ 
knowledged and proclaimed? 

In the same way that originally, in the feudal society, 
there was no class of men especially charged with judging, so 
there was there no public force charged with causing the 
judgments to be c.xecuted. But it was much easier to sup¬ 
ply the want of spi-cial judges, of magistrates, than the want 
of a force capable of causing the judgments to be executed. 
The members of society, the possc-sors of fiefs, might judge; 
but, their judgment given, if he whom they had condemned 
returned to his castle, in the midst of his men, and refused to 
obey, what was the consequence? There was no other way 
for tlie accomplishment of justice than war. The lord in 
whose court the judgment was given, or the plaintiff' in whose 
favour he had givefn it, summoned his men, his vassals, 
and endeavoured to compel to obedienci' him who had been 
condemned. Private war, force employed by citizens them 

• Beanmonoir, o. Oi, p, 318. * Ibid. p. 312. • Ib. p. 
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selves, such, in fact, was the only guarantee for the execu¬ 
tion of judgments. 

I need not say that this was no guarantee at all. The exe¬ 
cution of judgments, the re-establishinent of rights judicially 
recognised after litigation, were wanting to feudal society. 

Was the method of examining into, of ascertaining the 
contested rights, was the system of jurisdiction I have just 
described, of any higher worth? Was the judgment by 
peers and the feudal courts a veritable, efficacious guarantee? 
I doubt it very much. I'liat society may effectually exercise 
the judicial functions, that a crime, any process what.soever, 
may be properly judged by the citizens themselves, it is ne¬ 
cessary that those who are called upon for this purpose be 
promptly, easily, and often assembled, that they live habitu¬ 
ally near each other, that they have common interests and 
common habits; that it be easy and natural for them to con¬ 
sider under the same point of view, and thoroughly to under¬ 
stand, the facts concerning which they are called uj>on to pro¬ 
nounce sentence. Now nothing of this kind existed in 
feudal society. TJicsc vassals, convoked from time to time 
to judg(‘their peers, were almo.st strangers to one another, 
lived isolated on their estate's, without intimate or frequent 
relations. Nothing less resembled the institution of the jury, 
the veritable type of the intervention of society in judg¬ 
ment. The jury presupposes fellow-citizens, fellow-country- 
paeil, neighbours; it is upon the easy assembling of the 
urors, upon the community of sentiments and habits which 
unites them, upon the means which they hence derive of dis¬ 
entangling and appreciating the facts, that most of the advan¬ 
tages of the institution depend. How could those advantages 
be met with in feudal society? Often, oftener tlian not, the 
vassals cared little to come to tlie court of their suzerain; 
they would not come. Who could force them? They had 
no direct intcr<‘st in coming; and general, patriotic interest 
could not be highly excited in such a social state. Accord¬ 
ingly the feudal courts wi're but scantily attended; they were 
obliged to content themselves with a very small number of 
assistants. According to Bcaurnanoir, two peers of the 
accused were sufficient to judge; Pierre de Fontaine will 
have it four; Saint Louis, in his Etablissements, fixes the 
number at three. The lord summoned those who suited him; 
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nothing obliged him to convoke all, to convoke one rather 
than another. Arbitrary will thus pervaded the composition 
of the feudal court, and those who attended it were most 
frequently drawn there either by some personal interest, or 
merely by the desire to please their suzerain. Here, as you 
see, there were no veritable guarantees, and that which did 
seem to result from the judgment by peers was rendered 
inefficacious by the social state. 

Other means were accordingly sought. The feudal courts, 
judgment by peers, all that system of jurisdiction which 1 
have just described, evidently imposed no confidence on 
feudal society, was not of easy and frequent application there. 
The possessors of fiefs decided their disputes by other means. * 

Every one has met in his readings with the judicial com¬ 
bat, private wars, and is aware that these two facts occu¬ 
pied a prominent position in the feudal period, and charac¬ 
terise it. They have, in general, been represenlcd as the 
result of the brutality of manners, the violence of pass'ons, of 
disorder, and general degradation. Doubtles.s, these causes 
greatly contributed to it. They are, however, not the only 
causes; the brutality of manners was not the only reason 
which so long maintained these two facts, .and made them the 
habitual state, the legal state of feudal society. It was because 
the system of judicial guarantees was vicious and powicriess, 
because no one had Faith therein, and cared no^to^hnvB 
recourse to them; in a ^^rd, it was in default of JppftilSsg 
better that men did themselves justice, that they firotected 
themselves. What, then, was judicial combat and private 
warfare? It was the individual j>rotccting himself and doing 
himself justice. He called his adversary to combat because 
peaceful guarantees inspired no confidence; he made war 
upon his enemy, because he did not believe in any public 
power capable of repressing him. There was, doubtk‘.s.s, an 
inclination, a taste, a passion, if you will, for this method of 
proceeding; but there was also a necessity for it. Accord- 
ingly, private warfare and judicial combat became I'stablished 
institutions, institutions regulated according to fixed prin¬ 
ciples, and with minutely determined forms; principles far 
more fixed, forms far more determinate, than were those of 
the peaceful process. We find in the feudal monuments far 
more details, precautions, directions as to judicial duels 
N 2 
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than upon processes properly^ so called; upon private wars, 
than upon legal prosecutions.' What does this indicate, ex¬ 
cept thatjudicial combat and private war were the only gua¬ 
rantee in which confidence was placed, and that men insti¬ 
tuted them, regulated them with care, because they more fre¬ 
quently had recourse to them? I shall quote some texts 
from the Coufume of Beauvaisis; it was written, os you are 
aware, towards the end of the thirteenth century, after all 
the efforts of Philip-Augustus and of Saint Louis to abolish 
private wars. You will there see how deep were the roots of 
this fact, how completely it was still the true feudal insti- 
. tution :— 

“Wai-maybe commenced in several ways, either by deed 
or by word; it is commenced byword when the one party me¬ 
naces the other, thatJic will insult or injure his body, or when 
he simply defies him and his; and it is commenced by deed 
when a melee takes plact', without previous notice, between 
the gentlemen on either side. It i- to be known, that when 
warfare commences by deed, those who arc engaged in the 
skirmish commence the war forthwith, but the kinsmen on 
either side do not commence warfare until forty days after¬ 
wards; and if war is commenced by menace or defiance, he 
who is defied or menaced commences the war from that time 
forth. But seeing that great inconvenience might arise from 
either.litey premeditately making an attack upon the other, 
withouP^evious notice by menace or defiance, and then, after 
this sudden assault, sending a menace or defiance as above 
set forth, he shall not be excused from the consequences of 
opening the war by deed on account of such subsequent de¬ 
fiance or menace. The gentleman who so menaces or defies, 
must therefore make no complaint that the party defied forth¬ 
with takes measures for guarding and protecting himself.* 

“ Whoever declares war by word of mouth, must not make 
use of vague or ambiguous terms, but of words so clear and 
distinct that he to whom the words are said or sent may 
know that it behoves him to put himself on his guard; to do 
otherwise were treason.” ** 

Of a surety, these are most provident and precise for¬ 
malities; and tile fact to tvhich they apply should not be con- 
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sidered as the mere explosion of brutality and violence of 
manners. Here are other texts still more remarkable: 

When war arose between two possessors of fiefs, their kins¬ 
men were engaged in it, but upon certain conditions and 
within certain limits, which great care was taken to regu¬ 
late. 

“ War may not take place between two brothers, born .of 
one father and of one mother, on no cause or dispute what¬ 
ever; not even if the one have beaten or wounded the other, 
for neither has kinsmen who are not as nearly related to the 
other as to himself, and none may take part in a war who are 
as closely allied to the one of the principals as to the other. 
Therefore, if two brothers have a dispute together^ or if the 
one wrongs the other, the wrong doer may not appeal to the 
right of war; nor may any of his kinsmen aid him against his 
brother, although they may like him better than his brothei 
Therefore, •when such disputes arise, the seigneurs mu.'' 
punish the wrong doer and decide the dispute justly.' 

“ But though war may not take jilace between two brothers 
sons of one father and of one mother, if they be brothers, 
only on the father’s side, and not by one mother, there may 
by the custom be war between them; for each has kinsmen 
that do not belong to the other, aud so the kinsimm on the 
mother’s side may aid each in war against the other.” 

Are not these singular legal precautions? You will, per- 
''aps, have been tempted to believe *hat in interdicting war 
*^dween brother and brother, they rendered homage to a 
il^ral principle, to a natural sentiment: not so. 'The reason 
of the law was, that if there was \\ ar between two brothers, 
they would not be able to carry it on because they had the 
same relations. I might cite a thousand details, a thousand 
passages of this kind, which prove to what a degree private 
wars were an institution of which men had foreseen all the 
necessities, all the difiicultics, and which they applied them¬ 
selves to regulate. 

It was the same with judicial combat. We find scarcely 
anything in the feudal monuments concerning the progress of 
peaceful procedure; but when judicial combat is the matter 
in hand, the details are abundant; the formalities which were 


* Beaumaaoir, c. 59. p. ’199. 
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to precede tlie combat are minutely described; every precau¬ 
tion is taken in order that honour and justice may preside 
over it. If, for example, it happened that in the midst of the 
combat any incident occurred to suspend it, the marshals of 
the lists and the heralds at arms present in the arena were called 
upon attentively to examine the position of the two adversaries 
atithe moment of the suspension, in order that they might be 
obliged to resume it when the combat again commenced. 
Men at this period had recourse to force; it was force which 
was to decide the question; but they desired to introduce into 
its judgment as much regularity, as much equity, as it would 
allow of 

. The more you examine the documents, the more clearly 
will you *see that judicial combat and private war, that is to 
say, the appeal to force, the right of each to do justice to him¬ 
self, was the true stem of guarantee of the feudal society, 
and that the judicial guarantees by peaceful procedure, of 
which I have attempted to give you an idea, really occupied 
little space in the feudal system. 

We have confined ourselves within the most simple feudal 
society. We havt' studied there, on tlie one hand, the .system 
of the reciprocal rights and duties of the possessors of fiefs; 
on the other, the* system of guarantees which were to protect 
those rights. We have now to consider the feudal society in 
all its extent and complexity; we have to investigate the past 
and examine the influence of the foreign elements which 
became joined to it. But 1 w^ould first completely sum ut 
the principles of the feudal organization, properly so collet^ 
by estimating its merits and its defects, in fine, fore.show 
you, in itself and in its proper nature, the causes of its des¬ 
tiny. I shall endeavour to do this in our next lecture. 
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General character of the feudal society—Its ffood principles: 1. Necessity 
of individual consent for the formation of the society ; d. Simplicity 
and notoriety of the conditions of the association ; !l. No new charges 
or conditions witliont the consent of the individual; 4. Intervention of 
society in judgments; 0. Bight of resistance formally* recognised; 
6. Eight of breaking tlirongii the association; its limits—Vices of the 
feudal society—Twofold element of every ‘society—Weakness of the 
social principle in feudalism—Kxeessivo iiredomiuance of individuality 
—From what causes—Consequences of these vices—Progress of the in. 
equality of force lunong tin- jiosscssors of fiefs—Progress of the in¬ 
equality of rights—Decline of the intervention of society in judgments 
—Oiigin of provosts and hoilill's—p’orination of a certain number of 
petty royalties—Conclusion. 

We are acquainted with the orjianization of feudal society. 
We know what relation.s united the possessors of fiefs among 
themselves, wliether suzerain and vassal, or vassals of the 
same suzerain. We know what was the system of their 
reciprocal rights and duties, and also the system of guarantees, 
which insured the aeeomplishment of rights, the maintenance 
of rights, and the redress of wrongs. Before examining what 
effect it produced upon the foreign elements which were mixed 
with the society so constituted—before .seeking how feudalism, 
royalty, and the commons were combined, and what re.sults 
were progressively developed, whether by tlieir amalgama¬ 
tion, or by their struggle, let us still dwudl upon the feudal 
.society itself; let us give an exact account of its organiza¬ 
tion, and of the principles which presided over it; let us 
endeavour to catch a glimpse of what it was to become, in 
virtue of its proper nature, its proper tendency, independently 
of aU complex influence, of every foreign element. It is 
important to know what part of the destiny of feudalism 
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should be imputed to what it was in itself, and not to what 
was done for it bj the external causes which combated or 
modified it. 

I desire to sum up the constitutive princijdcs, good or ill, ' 
of the feudal society, and to estimate both their intrinsic merit 
and their natuml tendency, their necessary influence. 

I shall commence with the good principles, the i)rinciples 
of light and liberty, which 1 have already exhibited in feudal 
society, and which have often been overlooked. 

The first, that is the feudal tie, was only formed with the 
consent of those who were engaged in it, of the vassal as of 
the suzerain, of the inferior as of the su])erior; that is to say, 
that society commenced only at the will of its members. 
Homage, the oath and incest it ure were merely, as 

you have .se(ai, the reeiju-oeal adhesion of suzerain and of 
vassal to the tie wliicW was to unite them. Doubllcs.s, (as I 
have already I'cniarked,) this prineiph' was modified, limited 
by another principle, w hieli likewise develojied itself in feudal 
society, the inheritance of social situations and fiefs. A 
man was born projn-ictor, heir of such a fief—that is to say, 
vassal of such a suzerain. 'I’hcre was nothing here, but what 
was conformable \\ith the general course of things. The 
heredilarini'ss of social simatioiis and of fortunes is a natural, 
necessary fact, which is rejirodneed in ex cry society. Upon 
this fact rest the connexion of generations among them¬ 
selves, the perpetuity' of the social ord<;r, the progress of 
civilization. If men did not succeed to the situation of their 
predecessors—if society xvas in each generation <'ntirely .‘-ub- 
ordinate to the xvill ol' individuals xvho xv(“re inc<-ssantly being 
reuexved, it is evident that there would be no tie between 
human generations; all things would incessantly be Iwought 
into qtiestion—the social order would, so to speak, hax c to be 
created every thirty yetys. 

Surely nothing is more contrary to the nature of man, to the 
destiny of the human race; or rather, there would then be no 
human race, no general and progressive destiny of humanity. 
Hereditariness of social situations is tlien a h'gitimatc, provi¬ 
dential fact, a consequence of the suiteriority of human nature, 
a condition of its development. Hut this fact did not stand 
alone, and has no right to all the empire. By the side of the- 
hereditariness of social situations must also be placed the free 
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concurrence of the individual to his situation, the influence of 
his will over his destiny. Whenever a new individual arises 
upon tlie scene of the world, he surely has a good right of acting 
himself.in what regards himself, of deliberating, and of choos¬ 
ing his situation—at least of trying to do so; and if this choice 
be interdicted him—if his will be absolutely stifled, abolished 
by an hereditary situation, there is tyranny. It is in the just 
balance of these' two principles—the hereditariness of soeihl 
situations on the one hand, and the individual consent on the 
other—^it is, I say, in the just balance of thc'e two principles 
that the equilibrium and good state of society consist. 

Now, the jirinciple of the hereditariness of social situations 
was more and more developed in feudal society, as in every 
other: but the principle of the necessity of individufd consent 
for the formation of the society likewise subsisted there. 
Every time that a new generation jir^scnted itself; every 
time that, by the renewal of individuals, the tie could be 
renewed between th(> vassal and the suzerain, this principle 
was recognised, ]>roclainied. And not only was it recognised 
and proclaimed, but it, in fact, exercised a veritable influence 
over feudal redations—it gave them a character which they 
would not otherwise have had. This nece.-^sity in which the 
suzerain found himself of obtaining, from generation to gene¬ 
ration, the homage and the oath—that is to say, the personal 
engagement of the vassal, e.-tablished, to the benefit of the 
vassal, an independence, tind for both of them a reciprocity of 
rights and duties, which would probably soon have w eakened, 
or, pgrhaps, vanished altogether, if the vassalage had passed by 
right from generation to generation, without the fonnal con¬ 
sent of the individual incessantly reni'wing and confirming it. 

This is the fii-st of the salutary principles, of the principles 
of liberty and of right which are met with in feudal society. 
It is ncH'dless for me to say more in jiointing out its value. 
Let ns speak of the second. 

In entering into the feudal society, in becoming the vassals 
of the suzerain, men became so upon certain arranged, 
determinate, previously understood conditions; the obliga¬ 
tions, whether material or moral, of vassals and suzerains, 
the reciprocal services and duties which were imposed upon 
them, had nothing vague, uneertain, or unlimited about them. 
Whjen he gave faith and homage, the new vassal knew exactly 
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what he did, what rights he acquired, what duties he con¬ 
tracted. It is not thus, far from it, in most societies, and 
especially in our great modern societies. Men there are born 
under the empire of laws with which they are unacquainted, 
obligations of which they have no idea; under the empire, 
not only of actual laws and obligations, but of a multitude of 
contingent possible obligations and laws, in which they have 
no part, and which tliey will not know until the time when' 
they will have to s\ibniit to them. There is, perhaps, in this 
evil, something irremediable, and which arises from the extent 
of modern societies. Perhap'', in the immense variety, and 
continual increasing complexity of human relation!?, the pro¬ 
gress of civilization will never arrive at such a point that 
each indvvidual may know upon what conditions he enters 
and li\ es in society, what obligations he has to accomplish, 
what are his rights ivul his duties. But'this fact, be it inevi¬ 
table, will not any the le.ss be a great evil. There lies the 
source, if not of all, at least of a large portion, of the clamours 
which arise against the present social state. Open the books 
impressed in this respect v\ ilh a ch.aracter of bitterness and 
revolt; for example, the treatise on Political Justice, by 
Godwin; you will there see inscribed, under the head of the 
iniquities and calamities of our social state, that ignorance, 
that powerlessness in which so many men are placed, as 
regards the conditions of their destiny. It is not necessary 
to have been long present at the spectacle of the world, in 
order to be struck, painfully struck, with that pitiless disdain 
with wliich the social power exercises itself over the thou¬ 
sands of individuals who only hear it spoken of as something 
they are to submit to without any concurrence of their intel¬ 
lect or their will. 

Nothing of the kind existed in feudal society. Between 
the possessors of fiefs, the conditions of the association were 
neither numerou.s, vague, nor unlimited; men knew them, 
accepted them beforehand; men knew, in a word, what they 
did in becoming citizens of that society, what they did in 
the present, what they would have to do in the future. 

Thence necessarily resulted a third principle, not less 
salutary to right and liberty: this was that no new law, no 
new charge could be imposed upon the possessor of the fief, 
without his consent. It is true, this principle was very often 
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violated; many new charges were imposed by the suzerains 
upon their vassals, and that solely by virtue of force. The 
legislative power was usurped, after a certain time, by the 
majority of the great suzerains. Still this was not the prin¬ 
ciple, the legal state of feudal society. Those maxims which 
we continually meet with in modern histories, and which, 
despite one violation of them after another, have still passed 
down to us: “ No tax is legal, unless consented to by him 
who is to pay it; no one is bound to obey laws to which he 
has not given his consent;” these maxims, I say, belong to 
the feudal period; not that feudalism invented them and in¬ 
troduced them into the world, (they existed before feudalism, 
they constitute part of that treasure of justice and good sense 
which the human race never entirely loses); butjhey were 
explicitly admitted into feudal society, they constituted its 
public right. In the same way that each possessor of fiefs 
knew, upon entering into this relation, what obligations he 
contracted and what rights he acquired, so it was acknow¬ 
ledged that no new charge or law could be imposed upon liim, 
without his formal consent. 

A fourth principle, not less salutary, and which feudal 
society likewise possessed, was the intervention of the public 
in the administration of justice, the judgments of disputes 
arising among the proprietors of fiefs, by the proprietors of 
fiefs themselves. As M. Eoyer-Collard said, some years 
since, in terms as exactly true as they were energetic, a people 
which interferes not in judgments, may be happy, tranquil, 
well governed; but it belongs not to itself, it is not Iree, it is 
under the sword. All things, in the social state, lead to 
judgments; the intervention of citizens in judgments is there¬ 
fore the veritable definitive guarantee of liberty. Now this 
guarantee existed, as youjiave seen, in feudal society; judg¬ 
ment by peers was the fundamental principle of jurisdiction, 
although very irregularly applied. 

There is a fifth principle of liberty which is rarely found 
written in the laws, which it is rarely of any use to w'rite, 
and which feudal society has formally written and proclaimed, 
perhaps more than any other society; I mean the right of 
resistance. You have seen what the private wars were; 
they were not a mere act of brutality, a mere usurpation of 
force; they were, in reality, a legal means, often the only 
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means of redressing many acts of injustice. Wliat was this 
at the bottom, if not the right of resistance? And not only 
was this right thus sanctioned in the practice, the manners of 
feudalism, we find it recognised, inscribed in the very laws 
by which men undertook to repress private wars, and to 
introduce more order and peace among the possessors of fiefs. 
We read, in the Etablissement de Saint Louis :— 

“ If the seigneur say to his liege man: ‘ Come with me,‘ 
for I am going to make war against my seigneur the king, 
who has refused me the judgment of his court,’ the man must 
reply in this manner to liis seigneur: ‘ Sir, I will go to 
know, from my lord the king, whether it is as you tell me.’ 
Then be shall come to the seigneur the king, and say to him: 

‘ Sir, Meseire says that you have refused him the judgment 
of your court, and therefore I am come to you to know the 
truth, for Messire hs: summoned me»to go to war against 
you.’ And if the seigneur the king says to him that he 
will not give judgment in his court, the man must go forth¬ 
with to his seigneur and aid him at his expense; and if he 
did not go to him he -would lose his fee by right. And if 
the chief seigneur reply: ‘ 1 will readily do justice to your 
seigneur in 1113 ' court,’ the man must go to his seigneur and 
say": ‘ Sir, my chief seigneur has told me that he will wil¬ 
lingly do 3 ’ou right in his court.’ And if the seigneur says: 
‘ 1 will not enter his court, but do thou come with me as I 
have summoned thee to do;’ then the man may say: ‘ I will 
not come;’ for the which refusal he shall not of right lose hie 
fee, nor anything else.”* 

'riiis last phrase indicates a limitation, a condition newly 
imposed upon the right of resistance; but the right itself is 
po sitively prochaimed. 

I wiU give a second text, which js net less remarkable. .It 
is true, it does not belong to the feudal law of France; 
it is among the last paragraphs of the Great Charter of the. 
English, the charter conceded in 1219, by king John. But 
th e state of ideas and manners which it exhibits was that of 
feudalism at large; and if the right of resistance by force of 
arms has been nowhere so regularly instituted, it was every- 

Fslahliftsemeixt de Saint Lovis^ 1. i> c. 49; Ordonnancet des rpis de 
France^ t. i. p. 143. 
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where equally recognised. Towards the end of Magna 
Charta occur the following words:— 

“ But since we have granted all these things aforesaid, for 
God, and for amendment of our kingdom, and for better ex¬ 
tinguishing the discord which has arisen between us and our 
barons, we, being desirbus that these things should possess 
entire an’d unshaken stability for ever, give and grant to them 
the security under written,—namely, that the barons may elect 
twenty-five barons of the kingdom, whom they please, who 
shall with their whole power keep, and cause to be observed, 
the peace and liberties which we have granted to them, and 
have confirmed by this our present charter, in this manner,— 
that is to say, if we, or our justiciary, or our bailiffs, or any 
of our officers, shall have injured any one in anything, or 
shall have violated any article of the peace or security, and 
the injury shall have been shown to four of the said twenty- 
five barons, the said four barons shall come to us, or to our 
justiciary if we be out of the kingdom, and making known to 
us the excess committed, petition that we cause that-excess to 
be redressed without delay. And if we shall not have re¬ 
dressed the excess, or if we have been out of our kingdom, 
our justiciary shall not have redressed it within the term of 
forty days, computing from the time when it shall have been 
made known to us, or to our justiciary if we have been out of 
thekingdom, the aforesaid four barons shall lay that Cause before 
the residue of the twenty-five barons; and they, the twenty-five 
barons, with the community of the whole land, shall distress 
and harass us by all the ways in which they are able,—that 
is to say, by the taking of our castles, lands, and possessions, 
and by any other means in their power, until the excess shall 
have been redressed, according to their verdict; saving harm¬ 
less our person, and the persons of our queen and children; 
and when it hath been redressed, they shall behave to us as 
they have done before. And whoever of our land pleaseth 
may swear, that he will obey the commands of the aforesaid 
twenty-five barons, in accomplishing all the things aforesaid, 
and that with them he will harass us to the utmost of his 
power; and we publicly and freely give leave to swear to every 
one who is willing to swear, and wc will never forbid any 
to swear. But all those of our land who, of themselves, and 
of their own accord are unwdlling to swear to the twenty-five 
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barons, to distress and harass us together with them, we will 
compel them by our command to swear as aforesaid; and if 
any one of the twenty-five barons shall die or remove out of 
the land, or in any other way shall be prevented from exe¬ 
cuting the things above said, they who remain of the 
twenty-five barons shall elect another in his place, according 
to their own pleasure, who shall be sworn in tj|ic same manner 
as the rest.”* 

It is surely impossible to establish more positively as a 
right, to eonvert more completely into an institution, that 
guarantee of recourse to force, which civilized nations, with 
good reason, dread so much to invoke, or even to proclaim. 
It is often the only guarantee in barbarous times; and feu¬ 
dalism, tlie daughter of barbarism, cared not to be so re¬ 
served as civilization, whether in writing it or making use 
of it. 

Lastly, independently of the right of resistance, there was 
also in feudal society a last princii)Ie, a last guarantee of 
general liberty admitted: this u as the right of quitting the 
association, of renouncing the feudal relation, its charges as 
well as its advantages. Tlic vassal and the lord equally had 
this power. Certain cases were expressly provided lor, in 
which this ruptuic might take place: for example, if the 
vassal thought he had some serious motive for challenging 
his lord to judicial combat, he was at liberty to do so; he had 
only to renounce his homage and his fiel. This is shown in 
the following text of the Contume de Heauvaius,. 

“ Also by our custom no one can challenge the seigneur 
whose man he is, until he has renounced his homage and 
what he holds of him. Therefore if any one desires to ap¬ 
peal against his seigneur, for any offence for wdiioh an appeal 
may be had, he must bcfoic the appeal come to his seigrn ur 
in the presence of his peers, and say to him thus: ‘ Sir, 1 
have been for awhile in your faith and homage, and I have 
held of you these heritages in lief. Such fief, imd homage, 
and faith I renounce, because you have done me wrong, of 
which wrong I am about to seek redress by appeal.’ And 
after this renunciation he must summon him to the court of 
his sovereign and prosecute his appeal; and if he appeals 


• Magna Chaitn, nit. (il 1 liom on s Ilist 1 ssnj 1800, page 07 
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before he has renounced thfe fief and the homage, he gets no 
damages, but shall pay a fine to the seigneur for the ill he 
had said of him in court, and to the court also, and the fine 


in each case shall be sixty livxes.” * 


The lord was in the same position; when he desired to 


challenge his vassal to judicial combat, he likewise had to 
renounce the fwdal tie: 


“ And for this reason in the same way that the man cannot 
challenge his lord so long as he is in his homage, neither can 
the seigneur challenge his man. Therefore if the seigneur 
desires to challenge his man he must resign his homage in 
presence of the sovereign before whom he appeals, and then 
proceed with his challenge.” ^ 

Vassals often even set up a claim to the power ofTireaking 
the feudal tie, and separating themselves from their suzerain, 
arbitrarily, without any motive, by the sole act of their will, 
ilut the monuments of feudal legislation do not recognise this 
pretension as legitimate. We read in Beaumanoir: 

“ Some think that they can leave the lief they hold of 
their seigneur and their faith and homage, whenever it pleases 
them, but they cannot do this unless they have got reasonable 
cause. If, when they want to give them up, the seigneur 
will resume them of his good A'ill, it is good; but if it 
happen that my seignemr has summoned me, in his own great 
need, or to aid the count or the king, and I were then seek 
to give up my fief, I should not well observe my faith and 
my loyalty towards my seigneur; for faith and loyalty are of a 
frank, generous nature, and ought to be observed especially to 
him to whom they arc promised; for with homage we promise 
to our seigneur faith and loyalty, and since they are promised 
it were not loyal to renounce them at the time the seigneur 
has need of us. Now let us sec, if I renounce my fief, be¬ 
cause I will not aid my .seigneur in his need, what c.an he do 
therein, for ordinarily he has no jurisdiction over me except 
in respect of what I hold of him, and this I lutve given up 
and resigned, what will he do then? I say, that if he please, 
he can summon me to the court of the sovereign on appeal; 
and can charge it upon me, that I have acted towards him 




> Beawmaiioir, Coutume dc Seauvaisis, c. Cl, p. 310, 3!1. 
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falsely, wrongfully, and disloyally, and tliereupon he will 
have good cause of appeal.” * 

They thus assigned limits, forms, to that faculty of sepa¬ 
rating from one another, of breaking the social tie; but it 
was not the less the primitive, the dominant principle of 
feudalism. 

People will perhaps say, that it has always Ind everywhere 
been thus: that any man who chooses to abandon his pro¬ 
perty, his position, is free to quit the society to which he 
belongs, and to carry his destiny elsewhere. This would be 
a great error, and that for more reasons than one. In the 
first place, in societies based upon the fact of origin, upon 
the principle of territory, the legislation everywhere follows 
the individual born under its empire. Thus, the French 
legislation passes with the French people into a foreign 
country, everywhere imposes the same obligation upon them, 
and only recognises their acts in as far as they have been 
accomplished under the conditions and in the forms which it 
prescribes. Thi- is not all: among us it is in vain for a man to 
quit his country, to transplant hiins(df elsewhere; his country 
always preserves rights over him, and imposes certain duties 
upon him; it will forbid him to carry arms against his old 
country, to consider himself entirely as a stranger to it. 1 do 
not discuss the merit of this legislation; I merely speak of 
the fact: it is certain’ that now the actual rupture with the 
society in the heart of which a man is born does not com¬ 
pletely separate him from it, does not free him from all con¬ 
nexion with it. How can we be sui’prised at this? It is the 
^i^^sequence of the very principle upon which our societies 
are at present founded: as soon as the quality of a member 
of society does not arise from the consent of the individual, 
as soon as it is a fact independent of him, a simple c-onse- 
quence of his being born of such or such parents, upon such 
or such a territory, it is evidently not in his power to abolish 
that fact; it is beyond a man’s power not to be born of 
French- parents, or upon French territory. Man cannot 
therefore, in this system, absolutely renounce the society of 
which he has first formed a portion; it is for him primitive, 
a fatalism; his will has no choice, his will cannot entirely 
separate him from it. 

> Beaamanoir, c. Cl, p. 31J 
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Whm, on tile contrsuy, the consent oif the individnal ie 
the principle in virtue of which he belongs to society, one 
can easily understand that, if he withdraws his consent, if 
his will happens to change, he ceases to form part of the 
society. Now it thus happened in feudal society. As the 
free choice of the individual was the source, the condition at 
least of th^j^lation, when he took another resolution, he 
resumed his full and primitive independence. This change 
of resolution was, it is true, subject to certain rules; the 
rupture of the feudal tie was not completely arbitrary; but 
when it did take place it was complete. The vassal no longer 
owed anything to the suzerain whom he had renounced. 

Such were the principles of right and liberty w'hich pre¬ 
sided over the association of the possessors of fiefs. They 
were, aijsuredly, salutary guarantees, sound elements of poli¬ 
tical organization. Let us, however, penetrate beyond this 
first inquiry: let us endeavour to thoroughly estimate the 
social value of these guarantees, their meaning and true aim. 
To what were they related? What were they destined to pro¬ 
tect? Individual liberty—the independence of the individual 
against all external force. Take, one after another, the six 
principles admitted by the feudalism that I have just placed 
before you; you will see that they have all the same character, 
that they all proclaim the rights of individuality, and tend to 
maintain it in its free and energetic development. 

Is this the whole society? Is the sole end of social orga¬ 
nization the guarantee of individual independence? I thmk 
not. 

What, truly speaking, is individual independence in the 
social state? It is the portion of his existence and destiny 
which the individual does not put in common, which does not 
engage him in his relations with other men, of which he 
reserves the exclusive possession and disposition. 

But this portion is not the entire man. There is also a 
portion of his existence, of his destiny, which the individual 
does put in common, which he does engage in his relations 
with his equals, and which, by a necessary consequence, he 
subjects to certain conditions, to natural or conventional con¬ 
ditions, to ties which unite him to them. 

Society is the totality of these two facts. It comprehends, 
on the one hand, what men put in common, all the relations 

VOL. III. o * 
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■which unite them; on the other, what in each individual 
remains independent of all relation, of every social tie; that 
portion of the human life and destiny which remains isolated 
and independent for each, even in the midst of his equals. 

I wish to give a precise account of what is truly the portion 
of existence and destiny which men put in common, and 
wliich, properly speaking, constitutes society. 

From the moment that individuals are engaged in some 
relation, from the moment when, for what end soever, they 
act in common, there is society between them, in that respect 
at least. Society, in at once its largest and most simple 
sense, is the relation which unites man to man. 

It is evident tliat society can subsist independently of all 
external guarantc'c, of every political tic, of every coercive 
force. It is sutHci( nt for men to will it. In all the epochs 
of the life of nations, in all degrees of civilization, there is a 
multitude of human relations -wliich are regulated bj. no law, 
in which no public power interferes, and which are not the 
less powerful, the less durable, which do not the less attract 
and retain a portion of the existence of individuals in a corn- 
mon destiny. 

At the ])re«cnt day, it is even a common remark, that in i 
proportion as civilization and reason make progress, that 
class of social facts which is foreign to all external necessity, 
to the action of all public jiower, becomes daily hirg<>r and 
richer. The non-'gov erned society, the society which subsists 
by the free development of human intellect and will, goes 
on extending itself in proportion as man proceeds towards 
derfection. It becomes more and more the basis of the social 
State. 

By the side of those relations which create and regulate 
the will of those only who are engaged in them, there is 
placed another social clement, the government, which also 
creates and maintains relations between men independently oi 
their will. When I say government, I comprt'hend under that 
word the powers of ('very kind which exist in society, from 
domestic pow'crs which extend not beyond the family, up to 
dublic powers which are placed at the head of the state. The 
entirety of these powers i^ accordingly a mighty social br-nd; 
Aey not only give birth to many n lations between men w Inch 
their will alone would not create, but they impose upon those 
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relations, and upon many others, perpetuity and regularity, 
the pledge of the peace and progressive development of 
society. 

Individual wills and public powers, the free choidte of men 
and the government, these are the two sources whence are 
derived human relations, and their transformation into active 
and permanent society. Now inquire of feudalism; recal to 
mind the study wliich we have just made of it; and you will 
see that both the one and the other of these social elements 
were there weak, barren, and could create but a precarious 
society. How is it with those free relations which individuals 
form among themselves, without any external coaction, and 
which hold so great a place among us? Among the pos¬ 
sessors of fiefs they Avere rare and uncertain; neither a great 
movempnt, nor strong cohesion in society could result from 
them. Is it, on the contrary, the government which you 
consider, that social principle which resides in the presence 
of power, and in its efficacy in lajdng down and maintaining 
the relations of men? This, also, in feudalism, was without 
fertility and ivithout energy. There was no central mo¬ 
narchical poAver, or scarcely any; nor was there any public 
power, that is, any poAver emanating from society itself; 
there Avas no senate, no public assembly; nothing resembling 
the active and Aigorous organization of the ancient republics. 
In the association of the possessors of fiefs, there were neither 
subjects nor citizens. The action of the superior over the 
inferior Avas trifling: action among equals ahnost null. In £t 
word, society, properly so called, that is, the common contri¬ 
bution of a portion of the life, the destiny, the activity, of in¬ 
dividuals, Avas very Aveak and very limited; the portion of 
existence, on the contrary, Avhicli remained distinct and isolated, 
that to say, individual independence, Avas very great. The 
inferiority af the social element to the indiAidu^ element was 
the peculiar and dominant characteristic of feudalism. 

It could not be othcrAvise. Feudalism Avas a first step out 
of bai’barism, the transition from barbarism to civilization. 
Now the prevalent characteristic of barbarism is the indepen¬ 
dence of the individual, the predominance of individuality; 
each man in that state does what he pleases at hi.s own risk 
and peril. The empire of wills and the struggle of individual 
forces, is the great fact of barbarous society; that fact Avas com- 
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bated and limited by the establishment of the feudal system. • 
The influence alone of territorial and hereditary property ren¬ 
dered the wills of individuals more fixed, less disordered; bar¬ 
barism fteased to be wandering; this was the first step, and a 
great step, towards civilization. Moreover, individual wills 
acknowledged duties, rules. The vassal bound himself to moral 
and material obligations towards his suzerain, more explicit, 
more permanent than were those of the companions towards 
their chief in the barbaric life. There was then, also, in this 
way, under the moral relation, a progres."!, and a very great 
one, towards civilization. Individual iudepeiulcnce, how¬ 
ever, still remained the predominant characteristic of the new 
social state. Its principles consecrated it; the special object 
of its guarantees was to maintain it. Now, it is not by the 
predominance of individual independence that society is 
founded and dcvclope'd; it essentially consists in the portion 
of existence and destiny which men contribute in common, 
by which they are bound to one another, and live in the 
same tics, under the same laws. That, properly speaking 
is the social fact. Doubtlc'.s, individual independence is 
worthy of respect, io sacred, and .should be preserved by 
powerful guarantees; man cannot give his whole life up to 
society; alarge portion always belongs to him, isolate d, foreign 
to every social relation. And even in the relations in which he 
is engaged, his independence should profit by all the progress 
made by his reason and his will. Lut in the feudal system, 
and among the possessors of fiefs, this independence was 
evidently excessive, and opposed itself to the formation, to 
the true progress of society; it w'as rather isolation than 
liberty. Accordingly, independently of e\ ery foreign cause, 
by its nature alone, by its own tendency, fetuhvl society was 
continually in question, always upon the point of being dis¬ 
solved; incapable, • at lca->t, of subsisting regularly, or of 
developing without perverting itself. Home general facts 
which I shall place before you, w ill show you this work of 
internal disorganization, this impossibility of duration, of 
fidelity to its primitive principles, which characterise feu¬ 
dalism. 

And, first, an enormous inequality very rapidly introduced 
itself among the possessors of fiefs. You have seen that in 
the earlier times the increase of fiefs was speedy, and that the 
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practice of sub-infeudation gave birth to a multitude of petty 
liefs and petty lords. From the middle of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, the contrary phenomenon commenced; the number of 
petty fiefs and petty lords diminished, the larger fiefs ex¬ 
tended themselves at the expense of their neighbours. Force 
presided almost alone over these relations; nothing could 
stop the efiects of it; and as soon as inequality exhibited 
itself at all, it went on extending itself with a rapidity, a 
facility unknown in societies where the weak find protection 
and security against the strong. There is no need of any 
very great research in order to be convinced that such was 
the progress of things from the eleventh to the fourteenth 
century. Merely open the second volume of the Art de 
verifier les Dates, which contains the history of the principal 
fiefs of France; you will there see, iy that interval, thirty- 
nine fiefs extinguished, absorbed by other fiefs more fortunate 
or more powerful. And ob.servc that this is a mere question 
of considerable fiefs, which ha\ e a celebrated name, a history. 
What would it be if we sought the destiny of all the petty 
fiefs placed within the grasp of a potverful suzerain? We 
should see a large number of them disappear, we should every¬ 
where see inequality develop itself, the suzerains extending 
their ;^omains at the expense of their vassals. 

When the inequality of forces is great, the inequality of 
rights soon becomes so too. You have seen that originally 
every possessor of fief had, in his domain, the same rights, 
legislative power, judicial power, often even the right of 
coining nfoney. It was not long thus. Dating from the 
eleventh century,—with regard to jurisdiction, for example,— 
the inequality of the possessors of fiefs is evident; some pos¬ 
sess what was called high justice,—that is to say, a complete 
jurisdiction, which comprehended every ease; others have 
only low justice, an inferior and limited jurisdiction, which 
remitted the more important cases to the judgment of the 
suzerain. Under the legislative or political point of view, 
the same fact presents itself. The simple inhabitants of a 
fief,—coloni, or serfs,—entirely depended, as you have seen, 
upon the lord, who exercised pure sovereignty over them. 
After a certain time, we see the suzerain interfering in the 
’;itemal government of the fiefs of his vassals, exercising a 
right of superintendence, of protection, in the relations of the 
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simple lord with the subject population of his domains. This 
protection was, doubtless, called for by necessity; it often 
repressed the intolerable tyranny of the petty possessor of 
fiefs over the unhappy coloni; and, upon the whole, the aug¬ 
mentation of power of the great suzerains was far more 
favourable than detrimental to the condition of men, and to 
the progress of society; but it was not the less an usurpation, 
an abandonment of the essential principles and the primitive 
state of feudalism. 

Many other changes were accomplished therein at the 
same time, and always by the same causc.s, by the effect alone 
of the natural vices of the system, especially from thfe excess 
of individual independence. The fundamental principle in 
matters of private dispute was, as you know, judgment by peers, 
the intervention of society itself in the judicial power. But 
the vassals had few relations among themselves; it was diffi¬ 
cult to assemble them, difficult to reckon upon their intelli¬ 
gence or their equity. Recourse to force, whether by judicial 
combat, or by private war, was the commonest way of puttitig 
an end to processes. But force is not justice; the rudest minds 
do not long confound them. Tlie necessity for another judicial 
system, for a ical judgment, became evident. Judgment by 
peers was almost impracticable. Another judicial system 
was then introduced into feudalism, a class of men devoted 
to the function of judges. This is the true origin of bailiffs, 
and even before bailiffs, of provosts, charged in the name of 
the suzerain, first with collecting his revenues, the rents of 
the coloni, the fines, and afterwards with administering justice. 
Thus commenced tlie modern judicial order, of which the great 
characteristic is the having made of the administration of 
justice a distinct profession, the special and exclusive task of 
a certain class of citizens. In the same way as you have seen, 
under the Carlovingiaii race, Charlemagne obliged to in¬ 
stitute scabini, regular judges, permanent magistrates, in the 
place of the free men, who no longer repaired to local places, 
and no longer troubled themselves about their rights; so, in 
the feudal system, the proprietors of fiefs gave up the judicial 
power, ceased to judge among themselves, and the judicial 
power fell into the hands of special magistrates, of pi-ovosts 
and bailiffs. 

Thus, solely because the social tie was wanting to feudalism. 
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feudal liberties rapidly perished; the excess of individual in¬ 
dependence perpetually compromised society; it found, in the 
relations cf the possessors of fiefs, neither wiierewith regu¬ 
larly to maintain itself, nor to develop itself; it had re¬ 
course to other principles, to principles opposed to those of 
feudalism; it sought in other institutions that of which it 
had need in order to become ])ermanent, regular, progressive. 
The tendency towards centralization, towards the formation 
of a power superior to local powers, was rapid. Long before 
general royalty, the royalty which has become French 
royalty appeared; upon all parts of the territory there were 
formed, under the names of duchy, county, viscounty, &c., 
many petty royalties, invested with central government, in 
such or such a province, and under the rule df which the 
rights of the possessors of fiefs, that is to say, local sove¬ 
reignties, gradually disappeared. * 

Such were the natural, necessary results of the internal 
vices of the feudal system, and especially of the excessive 
predominance of individual independence. These consequences 
developed themselves far more rapidly, far more energeti¬ 
cally, when foreign influences, when royalty and the commons 
in their turn, came to impel them onward, and to second 
this work of disorganization to which, by its very nature, 
feudalism was a prey. The study of these two new elements 
of modern France, and of their part in the heart of feudalism, 
will be the subject of the following lectures. We shali 
commence with the history of royalty. 
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TWELFTH LECTURE- 


State of royalty at the end of the 10th ccntuij—PioRressi^e dehilitalion of 
its various princi]iles—Coutiadiction hetweeii the sitiiatiou of light and 
the situation of fact in Carloiiiigion loyalty—Necessity of its fall—Cha¬ 
racter of the accession of Hugh Capet—Progress of the prineiple of 
legitimacy—State of roy aliy under Hubert, Henry I. and I'hilip I.—Was 
it as weak, as null as it is said to have been ?—Causes and limits of its 
weakness—Uncertainty of its character and its jirinciples—Non character 
of royalty under Louis VI.—It disengages itself from the past, and 
places Itself in harmony with the social state—Wais and gotcinmcni of 
Louis VI.—Government of Suger under I.ouis Vll.—State of royalty at 
the death of Louis VII. 

Permit me here to recal, in a few words, the plan wc have 
followed, and the point at which wc have arrived. 

It is with the feudal period that we occupy our.selvos. In 
the feudal period, we have distingnished the history of civil 
society, the hi.story of religious society, and the history of 
the human mind. We can in the present course treat only 
of the history of civil .society. We Iiave divided it into two 
sections. We liave promised to .study, on the one hand, the 
feudal element, the jicsscssors of fiefs; on the other, tlie non- 
fpudal elements, which also concurred to the formation and 
to the destinies of society, that is to say, royalty and the 
commons. 

In studying the feudal element, projierlv so called, we have 
considered it under various asjicct.s. AVc commenced by 
confining ourselves to the interior of tin* sinijile fief, of the 
elementary feudal domain. We first examined the progressive 
state of the possessor of this fief and of his family, tiiat is to 
say, what passed in the interior of the feudal castle; afterwards 
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what passed around the castle, in the feudal village, that is to 
pay, the state of the subject population. 

The simple fief and the internal revolutions which befel in 
it from the tenth to the fourteenth century, thus thoroughly 
known, we considered the relations of the possessors of fiefs 
among themselves, the institutions which presided over those 
relations, the feudal society in its organization and- in its 
whole. 

Finally, we endeavoured to give a precise account of the 
general principles of feudalism, its mei’its and its vices; and 
we have thus sought in itself, in its proper nature, the prin¬ 
cipal causes of its destiny. 

I will now examine that second portion of civil society 
which was not feudal in its origin or in its eharacler; which, 
however, coexisted with feudalism, and at first jwwcrfully mo¬ 
dified, and afterwards conquered it; I*mean royalty and the 
commons. I shall endeavour to follow these two great ele¬ 
ments in their development from the tenth to the fourteenth 
century of our civilization. I begin with royalty. 

You will recollect what nas the state of royalty in France 
at the end of the tenth century, at the moment of the fall of 
the Carlovingian race, that is to say, at the commencement 
of the feudal period, properly so called. T have already 
made mention of it.^ It had four origins; it was derived 
from four different principles. Its first origin was barbarous 
military royalty; the warlike German chiefs, those numerous, 
mobile, casual chiefs, often simple warriors themselves, sur- 
i-ounded by companions whom their liberality and bravery 
attracted, were designated by this same word, liong, kaenig, 
king, from which the modern title is derived; and their 
power, however limited, however precarious it may have 
been, was one of the bases upon which royalty raised itself 
after the territorial establishment. 

It also found among the barba’-ians a ri ligious basis. In 
the different German confederations or tribes, with the Franks 
among othci’s, certain famil!<>s, dcscendi'd from the ancient 
national heroes, were invested, in virtue of this title, with a 
religious character and an hereditary pre-eminence which 
soon became a power. 


' See tile fourth locturc of tht* pro cut com so 
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Such is the twofold barbaric origin of modern royalty. We 
at the same time recognised in it a twofold Roman origin. 
We have distinguished, on the one hand, imperial roy^ty, 
the personification of the sovereignty of the Roman people, 
and which commenced with Augustus; on the other, Christian* 
royalty, the image of the Divinity, the representation, in a 
human person, of his power and his rights. 

Accordingly, 1, chiefs of barbarous warriors; 2, descendants 
of heroes, barbaroul demi-gods; 3, depositaries of the national 
sovereignty, the personification of the state; 4, the image and 
representative of God upon earth; such were kings from the 
6 th to the 10th century. These four ideas, then, these four 
origins, concurred in the formation of royalty. 

At the end of the tenth century, (unless 1 am mistaken, I 
have already made the remark,) one of these four characters 
had entirely disaj)j)earSd. There was no longer any trace of 
religious barbarous royalty. The second race of the Frank 
kings, the Carlovingians, had no pretension to a descent from 
the ancient German licroes, to bo invested with a national re¬ 
ligious pre-eminence. They were not, like the Merovingians, 
a separate family, distinguished by its long hair. Only three 
of the primitive characteristics of royalty were united among 
them. They were chi<*fs of warriors, the successors of the 
Roman emperors, the n-presentatives of the Divinity. 

The Roman idea, the imperial character, first predominated 
in the Caidovingian race. This was the natural result of 
the influence of Chai-lem.agne. The revival of the empire, 
and not merely of the name of the empire, but of the real 
power of the em]>erorD; such, as you know, was the dream 
of his thoughts, the constant aim of liis efforts. lie succeeded 
so far as to restore to royalty, considered as a political institu¬ 
tion, its imperial physiognomy, and to strongly impress upon 
the minds of the people the idea that the chief of the state was 
the descendant of the emperors. But after Charlemagne, and 
on the brow of his successors, the crown did not long pre¬ 
serve that glorious and powerful physiognomy. Dating from 
Louis le Debonnaire, we find establishing in the kingdom of 
the Carlovingians, not exactly a struggle, but an uncertainty, a 
continual fluctuation between the descendant of the emperors, 
and the representative of the Divinity, that is to say, 
between the Roman idea and the Christian idea, which 
both served as the basis of royalty. It is sometimes from 
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one, sometimes from the other of those origins, of those 
ideas, tliat Louis le Debonnaire, Charles le Chauve, Louis 
le. Begue, and Charles le Gros, demand the force and as¬ 
cendancy escaping from them. As military chiefs they were 
no longer anything; here also was a source of power become 
exhausted for them; only the imperial Roman character, and 
the religious Christian character remained to them; their 
throne tottered upon these two bases. 

Its ruin was an almost inevitable consequence. In virtue of 
this twofold title, as descendant of the emperors, and as allied 
with the Christian clergy, Carlovingian royalty at the end of 
the tenth century was in a false and weak condition. The em¬ 
pire of Charlemagne was dismembered, die central power 
the church, to,her general constitution, to the frequent hold- 
destroyed; that which essentially constituted imperial royalty, 
that omnipotence, that omnipresence, that sole and every¬ 
where active administration had completely disappeared. The 
Christian clergy was at the same time greatly fallen from its 
ancient grandeur. It had owed much of it to the unity of 
ing of councils, to the aseendaney which these exercised over 
men’s minds, to the central power which they established in 
the bosom of Christianity. By the triumph of feudalism, 
and the predominance of local institutions and ideas, this 
visible unity of the church underwent, if not an irrepa¬ 
rable check, at least a temporary ecliiise. The councils 
became rarer and less powerful. In the petty new states, 
the importance and pover of the lay seigneur prevailed 
over the importance and jiower of the bishop. The clergy 
acting much less than before as a body, as a combined whole,' 
its isolated members fell into a sort of inferiority. Hence a 
considerable, though transient enfeeblenient of the church in 
general, and of all the institutions, ail the ideas counceted with 
it, among others, of royalty, considered in its religious as¬ 
pect, and as an image of the Divinity. It is in the tenth cen¬ 
tury that this idea apjiears to have exercised the least empire. 

Carlovingian royalty thus found itself deprived of its two 
fundamental supports, both of them altogether in a tottering 
condition. Moreover, it found itself in contradiction, in hos¬ 
tility even, with the new state, the new powers of society. 
Almost all these recently formed local sovereignties were so 
many dismemberments of the central power. These dukes. 
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counts, viscounts, marquises, now independent in their do¬ 
mains, were, most of them, former beneficiaries, orex-ofiicers 
of the crown. Ancient royalty, the royalty of Charlemagne, 
was, therefore, ever an object of distrust in their eyes, as a 
power from which they had usurped much, and which had, 
therefore, much to demand at their hands. It had rights supe¬ 
rior to its power, and pretensions still greater than its rights. 
It was in the eyes of the feudal seigneurs the dispossessed heir 
of a power to which they liad once rendered obedience, and on 
the ruins of which they had raised their own. By its nature, 
then, its title, its habits, its recollections, Carlovingian royalty 
was antipathceal to the new regime, to the feudal regime. 
Overcome ,by it, it accused it, and disturbed it by its presence; 
it became necessary that it should altogether disappear. 

It did disappear. I’eople are surprised at the facility with 
which Hugh Capet got possession of the throne; their sur¬ 
prise is unfounded. In point of fact, the title of king con¬ 
ferred upon him no real power calculated to alarm his peers; 
in point of right, the title, by its transference to him, lost 
that feature wliich had rendered it a subject of hostility and 
mistrust to them. Hugh, count of Paris, was not in the position 
of the successors of Charlemagne; his ancestors had not been 
kings, emperors, sovereigns of the whole territory; the great 
possessors of fiefs had not been his officers or his beneficiaries; 
he was one among them, a man from their own ranks, 
hitherto their equal; they might not like his self-appropria¬ 
tion of this title-of king, but it gave them no serious 
umbrage. What had annoyed them in Carlovingian royalty 
was its recollections, its past. Hugh Capet had no recollec¬ 
tions, no past; he was a i)arvenu king, quite in harmony with 
the new society about him. It was this which constituted 
his strength—at least, which rendered his position more 
easy than that of the race he had removed. 

He encountered, however, a moral obstacle, which merits 
our attention. If the idea of 'mperial royalty, and even 
that of Christian royalty, was become greatly impaired, a 
new principle had developed itself, perceptible at the fall 
of the Merovingians, but manifestly apparent at that of the 
Carlovingians, a principle far more accredited, far more 
obvious—the principle of legitimacy. In the opinion—not 
of the people, that wAre saying too much, for there was at 
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this epoch neither people nor general opinion—^but in the 
opinion of a great many considerable men, the descendants of 
Charlemagne were the only legitimate kings; the crown was 
their hereditary property. This idea did not place any very 
great or enduring difficulties in the way of Hugh Capet, yet 
it survived his success, and continued to operate upon men’s 
minds. I read in a letter of Gerbert to Adalberon, bishop of 
Laon, written in 989—that is to say, two years after the ac¬ 
cession of Hugh to the throne: 

“ The brother of the divine Augustus, Lothaire, the heir 
of the kingdom, has been expelled from it. Ills rivals have 
been placed in the rank of kings—such, at least, many people 
hold them to be; but by what right has the legitimate heir 
been disinherited and despoiled of his kingdom?”^* 

And this doubt as to the right of Hugh was so real that 
he seems to have himself respected and perhaps shared it, for, 
in speaking of his accession, a chronicle says: 

“ Thus the kingdom of the French departed from the race 
of Charlemagne. Huke Hugh was put in possession of it in 
the year of our Lord 987, and possessed it nine years, with¬ 
out, however, being able to assume the diadem.”^ 

Nay more, three centuries afterwards this idea still pre¬ 
served its influ(-nce, and the marriage of Philip-Augustus 
with Eli/.abeth (Isabel) de llainaut, a daughter of the race 
of Charlemagne, is considered as a triumph of legitimacy. 
We read in the Chronique de Saint Berlin — 

“ Thus the crown of the kingdom of France departed from 
the race of Charlemagne, but it returned to it afterwards in the 
following manner. Charles (of Lorraine) who died in prison, 
(at Orleans in 992,) had two sons, Louis and Charles, and 
two daughters, Ilermengarde and Gerberge. Hermengarde 
married the count de. Namur. Among their descendants 
was Baldwin, count of llainaut, (Baldwin V. 1171—1185,) 
who had to wife Marguerite, sister of Philip, count of 
Flanders. Their daughter, Elizabeth, married Philip II., 
king of the French, who had by her, Louis, his successor in 
the kingdom, from whom^e since descended all the kings of 
the French. Thus it is cla| that in the*person of this Louis, 
and by his mother’s side, t]u|^ngdom returned to the race 
of Charlemagne.”’ my 

• Historiens de France, tome i. p. 403. ' Ib. 359,379. * Ib. 398. 
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Unquestionably, notwithstanding the extrenae facility with 
which Hugh appropriated the crown, these texts prove that the 
idea of the legitimacy of the ancient race was already developed, 
;tnd that powerfully. In order to combat it, he adopted the 
only efficacious means open to him; he sought the alliance of 
the clergy, who j)rofessed the idea, and had more than any 
other class contributed to bring it into credit. Not only did 
lie hasten to be crowned at Reims by the archbishop Adal- 
beron. but he treated the ecclesiastics, both regular and 
secular, with indefatigable kindness; wc find him incessantly 
seeking to conciliate their good will, lavishing donations upon 
them, and restoring to them such of their privileges as they 
had lost in the disorders of rising feudalism, and adding to 
these new concessions and exemptions. Among other pri¬ 
vileges, he re-established in tlu* monasteries on his domains 
the liberty of election,* wliieh, for a century past, had scaretdy 
ever been exerei-ed. He himsidf abdicated the dignity of 
abbot of Saint (iennain and that of Saint Denis, with which 
he had been in\ e-ted, as. at that time, was frequently the 
case with powi'rfiil la} men, and had ecclesiastical abbots re¬ 
gularly elect* d in his |))ace. Hi- conduct in this respect was 
so undeiiating, and produced siieli eft’ect, that nesir 600 years 
after his death, in l.iTO, at the States of Blois, the chapters 
of canons, demanding that the liberty of election should be 
restored to them, brought in aid of their ajiplieation this argu¬ 
ment, that the Carhn ingiaii race had been of short duration, 
because it arrogated to itself the right of disposing of eccle¬ 
siastical dignities; w bilst the Capetiaii race, wdiieh, from its 
origin, after the exam[)lc of its founder, had hiibitimlly re- 
.sjjected the independeuee of the cliurcb, bad reigned for 
more than five centuries. 

In this conduct of Hugh, how much is to be ascribed to 
sincerity, how m*ich to skilled judgment, I cannot decide. 
That it partook of sincerity is not to be denied, for he acted 
upon the same principle, long before liis elevation to the 
throne, and when evidently he had not as yet thought of that 
elevation; however it iniiy he, the interests of his }>osition 
flictatedthe same course poiiited out by his faith; and ho pur¬ 
sued the rour.se so laid down t6 him. 'I'lie Roman character 
of royalty was almost entindy effiieed; that of legitimacy be¬ 
longed to his a<hersaries; its C’liri-tlan (diameter alone 
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remained at his disposal; he appropriated it, and omitted 
nothing that might give it development. 

Aided by the general tendency of things, he succeeded in 
this object without difficulty. It was evidently upon the 
Christian basis that the royalty of the Capetians acquired its 
strength; and during the reigns of the three first successors 
of Hugh Capet, liobert, Henry 1., and Philip I., it bore the 
impress of this system, and lived under its empire. It is 
more especially to this cause that several modern historians, 
M. de Sismondi among others, have attributed the eft'emi- 
nacy and inertness of these princes. "Whilst around them the 
warlike spirit was e\ cry where developing itself, in them, say 
these writers, the ecclesia'-tical '.pirit was omnipotent; amidst 
feudalism in its full force, and chivalry in it's powerful 
youth, they w<‘re the kings of priests, sustained by their 
alliance, governed by their influence, Jnd taking but a \ ery 
little share in the external and tenipoiary activity of the 
period. 

I do not, for my part, believe that the insirrnificanee of the 
first Capetians, of Robert, Henry I., and Philij) I., was such 
as is supposed. When we clos<dy examine the documents 
and events of their period, w e find that they played a more 
important part, thiit they e\('reised far more influence th.m is 
ordinarily assigned to tliem. Ih ad their history: you will 
find them constantly int<'i})osing, either with the sword or 
by negotiation, in the aflaii s of the eount of lJurgnndy, of the 
count of Anjou, of the eo\iiit of Maine, of the duke of Aqui¬ 
taine, of the duke of Norniand) ; in a word, in the aflairs of 
all their neighbours, and e\en in those ot remote seigneuries. 
There was no eontempor.iry surer.iin. except the dukes of 
Normandy, the conquerors of a kingdom, who«e action was 
felt so often and at so great a distanei* I'lom the centre of his 
domains. Open the letters of the period, tho-e, for example, 
of Fulbert and of Yves, bishops of Aquitaine, and tho'e of 
William III., duke of Aquitaine, and many others, and you 
will at once perceive that the king of France was not without 
importance; that, on the contrary, the ino-t powerful sove¬ 
reigns of the time felt it nece^sary to keiq* on good terms 
with him. Of these three princes, the most apathetic, the 
mo-t averse from all serious and earnest activ ity, w as, per¬ 
haps, Philip I.; and yet his court, or, as it was then termed. 
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his family, that is to say, the assemblage of young men sent 
to form themselves as knights under his patronage and direc¬ 
tion, was so numerous as sometimes to supply for him the 
place of an army. I will lay before you the official account 
of his coronation, a very curious monument in itself, for it is 
the earliest nai-rativc extant of such a ceremony, smd which 
will show you that the position of the king of France was 
not so insignificant as the statements of many of the histo¬ 
rians might lead you to suppose. 

“ The year of the incarnation of our Lord, 1059, the 32nd 
year of the reign of the king Henry, on tlie 10th day before 
the calends of June (23 May) .... king Fliilip was crowned 
by the archbishop Gervais, in the cathedral, before the altar 
of St. Mary, with the I'ollowing eercinoni’s. 

“ Mass having commenced, before the ej ■.-lie was read, the 
archbishop turned totv'ards tlie king, and Jiaving briefly reca¬ 
pitulated to him the catholic faith, asked liim whether lu' 
believed in and would d' fend it. On his n'plying in the 
affirmative, his profession of faitli was broiiirht to him, i'airly 
written out; he took it. and though only seven years old, read 
it and signed it. This profes.sion of faith was conceived in the 
following terms: ‘ I, Philip, being about, by the grace of God, 
to become king of the French, on the day of my coronation 
promise, in the presence of God and his saints, to preserve 
for each of you, my ecclesiastical subjects, the canonical firi- 
vileges, the law, and the justice due unto you; and, God 
aiding, to tiio utmost of my power, to defend them with that 
zeal which a king should ever exhibit in favour of the bishops, 
and of the church committed to him. AVe will also secure, 
by our authority, unto the people at large, the full and legiti¬ 
mate exerci.se of their rights.’ 

“ This done, he replaced his profe-sion of faith in the 
bands of the archbishop, in the pre.scnei; of—(here follow the 
names of fifty-three archbishops, bishops, and abbots.) Then 
assuming the staff of St. llemy, the archbishop set forth, in 
mild and gentle language and tone, how that to him in pre¬ 
ference appertained the election and coronation of the king, 
ever since St. Remy had baptised and crowned king Clovis. 
He set forth also, how that jiope Hormisdas had given to St. 
Remy, and pope Victor to him, Gervais, and to his church, 
with that staff, the right of coronation, and the primacy ot 
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all Gaul. Then, with the consent of his father Henry, he 
elected Philip king. After this, under the archbishop’s formal 
protest, that the pope’s consent was not necessary in‘the 
matter, the legates of the holy see, not officially, but in 
order to do honour to prince Philip and to exhibit their afiec- 
ticn, also proclaimed him king. Next came the archbishops 
and bishops, the abbots and priests, and then Guy, duke of 
Aquitaine, and then (here follow the names of sixteen grand 
feudatories present, either in person, or by their representa¬ 
tives), and then the knights and the people, great and small, 
vv’ho all, with one unanimous voice, gave their consent and 
approbation, exclaiming thrice: ‘ We will have it so!’ Then 
Philip, according to the custom of his predecessors, issued 
an ordinance respecting the goods of St. Mary’S church, 
the county of Reims, and the lands of St. Remy and other 
abbeys, which ordinance he signed and sJaled. 

“ Tlie archbishop also signed it. The king then named 
the archbishop grand chancellor, as the kings his prede- 
ce>.sors had always done in the case of Gervais’ predecessors, 
and the prelate then crowned him king. The archbishop 
having returned to bis throne, and being seated thereon, his 
ollicers brought to him the privilege granted to him by pope 
Victor, which he read aloud, in presence of the bishops. All 
these things passed amid general devotion and joy, without 
any disturbance, any opposition, any detriment to the state. 
Arelibishop Gervais^ received all the persons taking part in 
the ceremony with the utmost kindness, entertaining them all 
liberally at his own expense, though he owed this to none 
but the king; but he did it for the honour of his church, and 
out of his generous nature.”* 

Assuredly, no other suzerain of the period took possession 
of his rank with so much solemnity amid so imposing a cortege, 
and it is not possible but that a real and decided influence 
must liave attended a situation so manifestly suj)erior. 

With this limitation, however, of the prevalent idea, I have 
no intention of absolutely contesting its general truth. It is 
certain that the first Capetians did not reign with that activity, 
tliat constantly increasing power, which generally accompanies 
the foundation of a new dynasty; and that their inactivity was 

‘ Collect, de Mem. relat, a I’llist. de France, vii. 80—9)3. 
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not unobserved by their contemporaries. We read in a 
chronicle of Anjou, under the year 969— 

‘“This year died duke Hugh, abbot of St. Martin, son of 
the pseudo-king Robert, and father of the other Hugh, who 
was afterwards made king with his son Robert, whom we 
have seen reigning in disgraceful effeminacy, and whose 
apathy is fully shai’ed by his son Henry, our present 
kinglet.” * 

But do not let us too implicitly adopt these representations; 
the tone of contempt with which some of the chroniclers speak 
of the lungs in question, is no just measure of their position. 
The fallacy arises in a considerable degree from the writers 
having too summarily coiui)arcd that which the kings were 
with that" which, in the histoiian’s judgment, they ought to 
have been, their real power with the sounding title they bore. 
3fow this title, the mere name of king, awakened in the mind 
ideas of grandeui', of superioi-itj, in.separable from the memory 
of Charlemagne, but altogether inapplicable to the new state 
of things, it seemed a matter of course that tvhoever called 
himself king, should, like Charlemagne, reign supreme over 
an immense territoiy, command, conquer, soar liigh above all 
other men. Beside this colossal figure of Charlemagne, of 
him who formed the theme of each popular romance, and 
filled the thoughts of all men, Robert, Henry I., and Philip I., 
appeared miserable abortions. They themselves felt this; 
they themselves, by their title of king, seemed placed in the 
elevated, majestic position which Charlemagne had created, 
and called upon to exercise the grand, the enormous power 
directed by his sceptre; yet this pow'er they were conscious 
they did not possess; they were, in reality, and they knew it, 
nothing more than great jn-oprietors of fiefs, surrounded on 
all sides by other proprietors of fiefs, as powerful as they, 
perhaps even more so. They looked upon themselves as 
heirs of the throne of Charlemagne, yet they felt incapable of 
filling it. Hence an extreme uncertainty and hesitation, ji 
sort of stagnation in their position. They did not compre¬ 
hend the new character which it behoved royalty to adapt 
itself to, amidst a society .so completely changed in all other 
respects; they knew not how to play the part of kings of that 
new society; and at the same time they were incapable of 

' Chroniqiie'dAnjou, in tlic Ilisloricns de Franco, ^iii. 252. 
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carrying on that old royalty, that eovereign and superb 
royalty, of which they deemed themselves the depositaries. 

It is perhaps in this inconsistency that we should seek the 
cause, the most real if not the most apparent, of the com¬ 
parative inertion and powerlessness of the first Capetians. 
They had expelled the last Carlovingians, and yet they ruled 
in much the same way that these had done—^inactive, shut up 
in the interior of their palaces, under the imperious influence 
of priests and of women, unable either to remain kings after 
the fashion of Charlemagne, or to become kings after the 
fashion required by the times in which they lived, and 
succumbing beneath the weight of this double dilemma. 

It was not until the beginning of the twelfth century, at 
the end of the reign of Philip I., and in the person K)f his son 
Louis, that royalty comprehended the change which had 
taken place in its situation, and thought»of assuming the cha¬ 
racter which that change necessitated. From Louis le 
Debonnaire down to Louis le Gros, notwithstanding the 
usurpation of Hugh Capet, we find it crawling along in the 
old beaten track, half imperial, half religious, and losing 
itself more and more in the uncertainty of its nature. 
With Louis le Gros commences the new royalty, the royalty 
of the feudal epoch, the predecessor of modern royalty. I 
will endeavour, by the aid of contemporary monuments, to 
make you acquainted with this important revolution. 

Of all these monuments, the mo-,t authentic and the most 
instructive is unquestionably the J'lc de Lotm le Gros, by 
Suger—a work which it is impossible to study with too 
earnest an attention. It sheds the utmost light upon Ihf 
state of French society at that epoch. I shall derive from it 
almost all the extracts I am about to submit to you. 

And first, with reference to the conduct of Prince Louis 
whilst his father still reigned, I read in this history: 

“ This young hero, gay. conciliating all hearts to him, and 
of such extreme good nature, that to some men he .<-eemed 
almost weak, had no sooner attained adolescence than he 
manifested himself a valiant defender of his father’s kingdom: 
he was intent upon the real needs of the church, and, a care 
long neglected, watched over the security of the labouring 
people, the artisans, and helpless poor.”* 

* Vie de Louis le Gros, par Suger, c. 11, ir my CoUeefaon, eiii. 8. 
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And, a little further on: 

“ A^ut this time, in 1101, it happened that there arose 
between the venerable Adam, abbot of St. Denis, and 
Bouchard, a noble, seigneur of Montmorency, certain dis- 
putesiiouching certain customs, which disputes grew so fierce, 
and produced, unhappily, such a degree of irritation, that the 
spirit of revolt bursting asunder all the ties of faith and 
homage, the two parties assailed each other with fire and sword. 
This feet having reached the ears of the lord Louis, he mani¬ 
fested thereat a lively indignation, and rested not until he 
had compelled the said Bouchard, duly summoned, to appear 
at the castle of Poissy before the king his father, and there 
to remit the matter to his judgment. Bouchard, having lost 
his cause, Refused to submit to the condemnation pronounced 
against him, and retired without being detained prisoner —a 
detention, indeed, whith the custom of the French would not 
have sanctioned. But he soon experienced all the ills and 
calamities with which the royal majesty is empowered to 
punish the disobedience of subjects. The fair and youthful 
prince forthwith levied arms against him,”* &c. 

Are you not struck with the new attitude here assumed 
by royalty, with the new language spoken in its name? We 
are evidently in the heart of feudal society; the facts are ex¬ 
actly as I have described them; a vassal of the duke of 
France, the seigneur de Montmorency, is cited before the court 
of his suzerain; the court condemns him; he refuses to submit 
to its judgment, and retires in all tranquillity, no one even at¬ 
tempting to arrest him; for this the custom of the French 
would not have permitted. So far all is feudal, all is entire 
conformity with the ordinary relations of suzerains and vas¬ 
sals. But now a new element intervenes: “ He (Bouchard) 
soon experienced all the ills and calamities with which the 
royal majesty is empowered to punish the disobedience of 
subjects.” This is no longer feudalism. This same Bou¬ 
chard, whom his suzerain had not dared to arrest, though he 
had condemned him, finds a new master, his king, who pur¬ 
sues him. and inflicts upon liim all the calamities with which 
the royal majesty is empowered to punish the disobedience of 
subjects. Koyalty here appears indejiendent of feudalism, 

> Vie de louie It Gros. jiar Suger. o. 11. 
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respecting feudal rights and relations, conforming in the first 
instance to its principles, its forms, and then disentangling 
itself from them, and claiming and exercising in the name of 
Other principles, in its own name, the right of pursuing and 
punishing the contumacious. 

I will not stop here: let us see and attentively observe 
more facts of this class:— 

“ The noble church of Reims,” says Suger, “ saw its pro¬ 
perty, and that of its dependent churches, ravaged by the 
tyranny of the most valiant but very turbulent baron Ebble de 
Roussy, and his son William. The most lamentable complaints 
against this man, so formidable for his valour, had been 
laid a hundred times before the lord king Philip v ithput effect. 
Ere they had of late been laid before his son more than 
twice, he, in his indignation, assembled little army of scaice 
seven hundred knights—marched in all haste towards Reims, 
punished within the space of less than two months, by a 
series of incessant attacks, the wrongs theretofore done to 
the churches, ravaged the lands of the tyrant and his accom¬ 
plices, and spread through them desolation and flames;— 
a laudable act of justice, whereby tho^e who had pillaged 
were pillaged in their turn, and those who had harassed and 
affiioted men, were in themselves even more severely 

punhshed.He acquired eijual honour by lending the 

aid of his arms to the church of Orleans.”' 

“ It was by such proofs of valour that the future lord of 
France exalted himself in the estimation of his subjects. He 
sought, with courageous determination, every time that a 
favourable opportunity presented itself, to provide with pru¬ 
dence and sagacity for the administration of the kingdom, to 
quell the rebellious seigneurs, and to take or reduce to sub¬ 
mission, by all possible means, the castles conspicuous as the 
haunts of oppression.* 

Philip died; Louis succeeded him. The first idea that 
suggests itself to the mind of his historian is this: 

“ Louis become, by the grace of God, king of the French, 
did not lose the habit he had acquired in his youth, of pro¬ 
tecting the churches, succouring the poor and unfortunate, 
and watching over the defence and peace of the kingdom.”® 

* Suger, c. T. and n. * Ibid., c. tui. 

’ Ibid., c. XIV 
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And lie proceeds to give several proofs of tMs, among 
which I will select the following anecdote: 

“ It is well known that kings have long arms- 

A singular phrase for tliis epoch! Who, think you, would 
liave said of Eobert, Henry I., of Philip L, that they hod 
long arms? their flatterers, the priests, by whom they were 
surrounded, might have talked to them of the majesty of their 
title, of the sublimity of their rank; but no one ever spoke or 
thought of tlie real extent of their power, of the reach of 
their arms. This latter idea, however, reappeared in the time 
of Louis le Gros, and roj’alty once more presented itself to 
the minds of men as a general power, having right every¬ 
where, and able to enforce that right everywhere. 

“ It is well known that kings have long arms,” says the 
historian, and he thus proceeds to develop his idea: 

In order that it might clearly^ appear that the efficacy of 
the royal virtue was not restricted within the narrow limits 
of particular places, one named Alard de Guillebaut, an able 
man and with a good gift of speech, came from the frontiers 
of Berry (in 1117) to the king. He set forth in elegant 
language the plaint of his son-in-laiv, and humbly- entreat(‘d 
the seigneur Louis to cite before* him, in virtue of his sove¬ 
reign authority, the noble baron Aymon, surnamed Vair- 
Vache, seigneur do Bourbon, wdio refused to right his son- 
in-law; to repre'ss the presumptuous audacity with which 
this uncle despoiled his nephew, son of his eldest brother 
Archimbaut, and to 'fix, by the judgment of the French, the 
portion of goods which each ought to have. Fearing that 
private Tivarfare might give occasion to the increase of wicked¬ 
ness, and inflict upon the poor the punishment due to the 
pride of their superiors in rank, the monarch forthwith cited 
the said Aymon. He did so in vain: the latter, doubting 
the issue of the judgment, refused to present himself. Then, 
without allow'ing eitlier pleasure or indolence to detain him, 
Louis marched to the territory of Bourges at the head of ii 
numerous army, advanced direct upon Germigny-, a strongly 
fortified castle, belonging to this Aymon, and assaulted it 
with vigorous determination. Then Aymon perceiving that 
no resistance of his would avail, and losing all hope of 
saving his person and his castle by force, saw no other chance 
of safety than that of going and throwing himself at the feet 
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of the seigneur-king, which he did, prostrating himself 
several times, to the great astonishment of the crowd assem¬ 
bled around; he earnestly entreated the king to be pitiful 
towards him, surrendered his castle, and placed himself en¬ 
tirely at the disposal of the royal majesty. The lord Louis 
kept the castle, conducted Aymon into France to take his 
trial there, concluded with equal justice and righteousness 
the quarrel between the uncle and nephew by the judgment 
and arbitration of the French, and by great personal exertion 
and the expenditure of much money put an end to the op¬ 
pression and misery which many people in those parts had 
theretofore endured. He subsc(juently made it a frequent 
custom to perform similar expeditions, which he fulfilled 
with like moderation and success, securing the tranquillity of 
churches and of the common people. It would only fatigue 
the reader were we to relate all thes«J beneficent excursions 
of his; we shall therefore abstain from doing so.”* 

All the facts of this class are summed up by the writer in 
this general reflection: 

“ It is the duty of kings to repress by their powerful 
hand, and in virtue of the oi-iginal right of their office, the 
audacity of the tyrants who tear the state in pieces by incessant 
wai'S, who place their pleasure in pillaging, who aflhet the poor, 
destroy charities, and abandon themselves to a licence which, 
when not cheeked, inflames them with ever increasing fury.”® 

This assuredly is not the effeminate, inert royalty of 
Philip .1., of Robert; but neither is it the ancient royalty of 
the Carlovingians, in the time of its power and its glory. 
In the passages I have laid before you, it were vain to seek 
the Homan idea or the imperial type. The now royalty claims 
not absolute power, the right to rule alone and everywhere— 
it makes no claim to that hcritancc of the emperors of old; 
it acknowledges and rc'-pects the indciiendence of the feudal 
seigneurs; it leaves Ihem to exercise their jurisdiction freely 
in their own domains; it neither abnegates nor destroys 
feudalism. "What it does is to separate itself from feudalism; 
it places itself above all these powers as a distinct and 
superior power, which, by the original title of its office, is 

■ Vie <le Louis le Gros, par Suffer, iu my Collection, tiii. 103. 

2 Ibid. 09. 
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authorized to interfere for the purpose of re-establishing 
order,^^aT^rotecting the weak against the strong, the un¬ 
armed the armed; a power of justice and of peace 

amidst^^neral violence and oppression; a power whose 
essential c’fiaracter, whose real force, consists not in any 
anterior fact, but in its hannony with the real, pressing 
wants of society, in the remedy which it applies, or at all 
events promises to the evils under which society labours. 
For—and this i« to be carefully observed—the religious cha¬ 
racter scarcely occupies any greater place in the royalty of 
Louis le Gros than does the imperial character; it has 
scarcely any more resemblance to the ro} alty of Robert than 
to that of Charlemagne. 'J’he prince is the friei\d, the ally 
of the church, or rather of the churches; he honours them 
upon all occasions, protects them vv hen they need protection, 
an*d receives Iroin them in return useful support; but he 
seems very indifferent about tlic divine origin of his power—^ 
the Christian tlieory has little place in his mind and in his 
administration; he docs not invoke it as a sanction for his 
assumption of absolute power; it in no way influences the 
char.acter of his acts, the turn of his language. There is 
nothing scientific or systematic in his government; he is no 
theorist—he troubles himself vciy little about tlie future; all 
his care is to prov idi* us best he may, accordiiJS to the dic¬ 
tates of common sense, for the present; to maintain or re-esta¬ 
blish order and justice to the utmost of his power, in every 
direction. lie deem- it his mis.>ion, he holds himself em¬ 
powered to do this, but hi' proceeds upon no general prin¬ 
ciple, contemjdates no broad, mighty dc-ign. 

This Vt'as the trin* character of the gov ernment of Louis 
le Gros; a character so entirely conformable with the sjurit 
and wants of the period, that we see it continue and de¬ 
velop itself after his death, under the reign of his son 
Louis le Jeunc, one of the feeblest sovereigns that ever ruled 
over France, one of the most dissolute, the most enslaved to 
their personal tastes, the most indifferent to the public wel¬ 
fare. Yet the revolution accomplished in the time of his 
father, in the nature and position of royalty, was so natural, 
so decided, that in the hands of a priest, the abbot Suger, 
the royal power under Louis le Jeunc follow<>d the same 
route, preserved the same physiognomj, as under Louis le 
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Gros, unquestionably the most energetic, the most warlike 
knight of his epoch. You are aware that Suger was the 
chief counsellor of Louis VII., and that during the long 
absence of that prince in the Holy Land, it was Suger who 
really ruled the state. I will lay before you some letters 
written to him, or by him, which will give you a clear idea of 
h's government, and exhibit the development of that which 
yon have seen the commencement of under Louis VI. 

In 1148, while the king, undergoing one disaster after an¬ 
other, was traversing Asia Minor, the citizens of Beauvais 
addressed to Suger the following letter:— 

“ To the lord Huger, by the grace of God reverend abbot 
of St. Denis, the community of Beauiais offer salutation and 
respect as to their lord. 

‘‘We appeal to you and complain to you as to our lord^ 
since we have been committed to your hands and your guar¬ 
dianship by the lord king. A certain man, a jurat of our place, 
having heard that two lior.ses which had been carried away 
from his stable during Lent weri* at Levemont, proceeded 
thither to claim them on the Thursday in Christmas w'cek. But 
Galeran, seigneur of that tosvn, holdirig in no respect the sacred 
season, arrested this man, wlio had committed no offence, and 
compelled him to purchase his liberty at the price of ten sols 
Parisis, and that of his horses at lifty. As the man is poor, 
and has been obliged to borrow this amount, and several 
other sums, at usurious interest, we intreat in the name* of 
the Lord, that your holiness vould by God’s giace and favour 
do right justice upon Galeran, so that he may lestore to our 
jurat his money, and henceforth never again dare to harass 
any who are committed to your care.—Health.”* 

Would the commune of Beauvais have used any different 
language from this in addressing Louis le Gros himself? 

I will now present you with a letter from Suger, written in 
1149, to Samson, archbishop of Keims, to claim his assistance 
in support of the royal power which had been assailed: 

“ To the venerable Samson, by the grace of God arch¬ 
bishop of Reims, Suger, abbot of the blessed Denis, wishes 
health. 

“ As the glory of the body of Christ,—^that is to say, of the 


' Letlres de et 4 Suger, in the Eecucil dis JTistonc ns de France, sv. 806. 
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church of God, consists in the indissoluble union of royalty 
with the priesthood, it is self-evident that what benefits the 
one must benefit the other; for it is .clear to all the wise, 
that the temporal power exists by the church of God, and 
that the church of God derives benefit from the temporal 
power; for the which reason, seeing that during the long 
absence abroad of our dearly-beloved Louis, king of the 
French, the kingdom is grievously disturbed by the back- 
slidings and assaults of the wicked; and fearing that the 
church may hence sutFer even more heavily than the tem¬ 
poral state, and it being necessary to take immediate steps, 
we invite you, we intreat you, we summon you, by the com¬ 
mon bond of the common oath which you and we have sworn 
to the throne, to be with us at Sois^ons, yon and your suf¬ 
fragans, Oil the Monday before Rogation. We have convoked 
for the same time and place, tlic ai'chbishops, bishops, and 
chief groat men of the kingdom, in order that, according to 
our fealty and oath, we may provide for the safety of the 
kingdom, aiding one aiiotiier to bear the burden, and pl.ocing 
ourselves as it were a rampart for tlic house of Israel; for, 
be assured, unless w e remain firmly fixed in the position 
whereof it is said, the midtitudes that beliered were one heart 
and one sovJ, the church of God will be in peril, and the 
kingdom, div ided against itself, will be given up to deso¬ 
lation.”* 

Nor did Suger solicit the assistance of the bishops in vain; 
he made v aluable use of their eo-operation in hi.s exercise of 
the royal charge, and in maintaining somewhat of order in 
the more remote provinces. I'he following letter, written to 
him in 1149, by Geoffrey, archbi.shop of Bordeaux, is one 
of those which give us the clearest idea of the state of the 
country, and of the manner in which power exercised its in- 
ervention. 

“• Geoffrey, arclibi.^hop of Bordeaux, to Suger. 

“ To his reverend and dear brother in Christ, Suger, by 
the grace of God abbot of Saint Denis, Geoffrey, called 
bishop of Bordeaux, wishes love and respect in the Lord. 

“ We have been for some time past intending to communi¬ 
cate to you the state of our country, according to the agree- 


' Hist, (le France, xv. Oil. 
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ment entered into between us} but we have delayed doing so 
until now, in order that we might not announce to you other 
than the known and unchanged state of things. In the first 
place, you shall understand, that on the day of the Assump¬ 
tion of the blessed Mary, at Mansan, where were assembled 
the archbishop of Auch anS nearly all the bishops and grandees 
of Gascony, we, in the presence of all, assailed the viscount 
du Gabardin for having with his people attacked and de¬ 
spoiled the lands of the lord king, and besiegM the city of 
Dax, the property of the said king; and we then had read 
in the presence of all, and fully explained, the letters of the 
lord pope, whereby the said viscount and all his people are 
excommunicated, unless they desist for the future from dis¬ 
quieting the king’s lands. The viscount and* his people 
seemed to think the sentence very severe, and were more¬ 
over greatly displeased that tliesc tilings should be sef forth 
concerning them in public. We did not fully attain the end 
we wished, but, after con-.iderable difficultj^ we effected this 
arrangement—that, on a day to be named, the affair shall be 
thoroughly investigated, and the case ne have put forward 
on the part of the lord pope and the lord king judged. We 
know not what the said viscount may do thereupon, but it is 
said he will not long withstand the sentence, if it be carried 
into eflfect rigorously. It i^, therefore, necessary that the lord 
pope should renew the order for his sentence to be rigorously 
executed, and with e\en additional severity; for there are 
people who, though they tremble, v\ ill not yield at a first 
summons. The other great men seem, by the grace of God, 
better disposed than is their vvont to consult the good and 
peace of the countiy. Martin, who was entrusted with the 
custody of the tower of Bordeaux, has recently gone tha 
way of all flesh. The tower, on being returned to our pos¬ 
session, wc find, on the report of persons we have sent to 
inspect it, to bo iiltogelher destitute of munition and victual. 
Martin represented that he had fuithl'ully and justly expended, 
in furnishing the tower with necessaries, and supplying the 
wants of himself and his men, the fourteen livres that were 
giv( n him last year. But now that he is dead, those who 
rcinaiu behind him seem ill fitted for executing his charge. 
It were well, therefore, since the government and the care of 
the kingdom rest upon j ou and upon count Kaoul,—whom we 
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pray you to salute in our name, and to inform of this matter,— 
it were well for you two, desiring as you do to preserve the 
lands of the king, forthwith and diligently to occupy your¬ 
selves with furnishing forth the tower with valorous and 
competent keepers, and with a good purveyor, supplied with 
all the things they need. As to the officers established by 
the king in Aquitaine, and those who are set over them, 

brother N-, the bearer of these presents, will inform you 

touching them and other matter's, with which he is well 
acquainted. We pray you to give him full credit as to our¬ 
self; and, indeed, you already know him for a man full of 
truth, faithful and devoted to the utmost of his power to the 
interests of the king. By him you can communicate to us 
that which'you desire we should hear.”* 

Notwithstanding all his effort^, Suger succeeded but very 
impertectly in maintaii\ing order and in defending the do¬ 
mains and the rights of tlie king. lie was accordingly 
always ui’ging his so\ eieign to return. Among other letters 
of his, in 1149, is the following: — 

“ 8uger to Louis, king of the French* 

“ . . . . Disturbers of the public tr-anquillity have returned 
in numbers, while you, w liose duty it is to protect your sub¬ 
jects, remain, as it were, a captive in a foreign land. What 
can induce you, my lord, to leave the sheep intrusted to you 
thus at the mercy of pitiless wolves? No, sire, it is not 
permissible that you remain any longer remote from us. We 
therefore supplicate your highne.ss, we exhort your i)iety, we 
invoke the goodness of your heart, we conjure you by the 
faith which reciprocally binds togetlier the prince and his 
subjects, not to prolong your stay in Syria beyond the festival 
of Easter, least a longer delay render you guilty, in the eyes 
of the Lord, of having violated the oath you took on receiv¬ 
ing the crown. You have reason, I think, to be satisfied with 
our conduct. We have delivered into the hands of the Knights 
Templars the money we had arranged to send to you. We 
have also repaid the count de Vennandois the three thousand 
livres he had lent us for your service. Your lands and your 
men are, for the present, in the enjoyment of entire peace. 
We keep for you on your return the reliefs paid upon fiefs 


’ Uiat. (le Trance, xv. 015. 
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held of you, and the taxes of various kinds received from 
your lands. You will find your houses and palaces in excel¬ 
lent condition, owing to the care we have taken to keep them 
in repair. I am in the decline of life, in point of age, W the 
occupations in which I have been engaged from love of God 
and out of attachment to your person, have, I hesitate not to 
say, materially contributed to make me older than I am in 
mere years. As to the queen your wife, I am of opinion that 
it were best for you to conceal the dissatisfaction she occasions 
you until you are once more in your kingdom, where you may 
deliberate at leisure upon that and other matters.”' 

* Louis at length returned, and in the course of this same 
year, while on his way back to France, he wrote to Suger: 

“ We cannot express on this paper the ardour ofTieart with 
which we desire the presence of your Dilection. But several 
causes have delayed our progress. 0^ landing in Calabria, 
we waited there three days for the queen, who had not yet 
arrived. When she came, we directed our course to the 
palace of Roger, king of Apulia, who would needs keep us 
three days with him. Just as we were about to depart, the 
queen fell ill: on her recovery, we proceeded to visit the 
pope, with whom we remained two days, and in the city of 
Rome one; we are on our return to you at our utmost speed, 
safe and well; we order you to come and meet us secretly, 
a day before our other friends see us. We have heard cer¬ 
tain rumours touching our kingdom, the truth of which we 
know not, and we should be glad to learn from you in what 
manner to comport ourselves towards Various officers of our 
state and others. Let this be so secret, that none but yourself 
know of it.”^ 

The king, on his arrival in Paris, resumed the government, 
to which his presence was more detrimental than his absence 
had been. In the course of the next year, 11'SO, I find the 
following letter addressed to him by Suger, who was now 
living in almost complete retirement in his abbey of St. Denis. 
It is the last I shall cite in the present lecture: 

“ Wc earnestly intreat your majesty’s royal highness, in 
whom we have ever been accustomed to confide, not to 
throw yourself without refiection and without the counsel of 


* jRtc. dis Hisloriens ie France, xv. 000. 
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your archbishops, bishops, and great men, into the war 
against the duke of Anjou, whom you have created duke of 
Normandy. If you were to attack him inconsiderately, you 
could afterwards neither draw back with honour, nor proceed 
without great difficulty and embarrassment. Therefore, not¬ 
withstanding that you have convoked your men for this pur¬ 
pose, we counsel you and intreat you to pause for awhile, 
till you have collected the oi>inions of your faithful, that is to 
say, of your bishops and great men, who then, according to 
the faith they owe to you and the crown, wiU aid you with 
all their force to accomplish what they shall have advised.”* ^ 

Thus, whether Suger writes or is written to, whether he 
addresses the king or tlie king’s subjects, in all these docu¬ 
ments royalty apj)cars under the same aspect. It is evidently 
no longer either the iiUi^erial royalty contemplated by Charle¬ 
magne, nor the ccclesrastical royalty aimed at by the priests; 
it is a public power of undefined origin and extent, but essen¬ 
tially different from tflie feudal powers, and which undertake.^ 
to superintend themy o keep them wdthin certain limits dictated 
by the public inter/st, to protect tlie w'cak against th'*m; a sort 
of universal justiefo of tlu> j>cace for France, as I Vaid on a 
former occasion. ■ It is the rise and developmt'nt of thi.s fact 
w'hich commui) icates to tlie reigns of Louis le Gros and Louis 
le Jeune the- character of an epoch in our political history. 
From that/period modern royalty dates its real existence; 
from thay period it has played its established part in our 
80 £i't*fy. 

In the next lecture we shall see iis progress under Philip 
Augustus, and the manner in which that monarch availed 
himself of the new instrument be(iu<‘athed to him by his pre¬ 
decessors, to advance further than they, royalty, and to 
reconstitute that which they had not left him, the kingdom. 


Bee. des Hutor.ens de France, xv. .W2. 
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Condition and various characteristics of royalty at the accession of Philip 
Augustus—State of the kingdom in point of territory—Possessions of 
the kings of Kngland in France—llelatioiis of I’liilijr Augustus with 
Henry II., lUchard Ooeur-de-Lion, and John Lackland—Territorial ac- 
quibitions of Philip Augustus—Provostrics ofAlie king—Progress of the 
monarchical power—F.fforts of Philip Augustus to rally round him the 
great vassals, and to constitute of thenj a means of government—He 
applies himself, at the same time, to separate royalty from feudalism— 
The crown emaneipates itself from the empire of the clergy—Legislative 
lahours of Philip Augustus—His efforts to advance material and moral 
legislation—Kll'ect of his reign on the mind of the people—^Eoyalty be¬ 
comes national—Manifestation of this result after the battle of Bovines, 
and at the coronation of l.onis Vlll. 

I HAVE described the condition of royalty from Hugh Capet 
to Louis le Gros, the causes witiclt first plunged and then 
kept it in an apathy and in.significance, real, though exagge¬ 
rated by historians; and theu its revival at the commence¬ 
ment of the 12th century under Louis le Gros. 

1 have now to examine its progress under Philip Augus¬ 
tus. But in the lirsi place I should wish to recal to you the 
point at which we are now arrived, what royalty actually 
was at the accession of that prince, and to describe its new 
characteristics in somewhat of detail. 

The first of these charaoteristics, as I have already stated, 
was, that royalty had now become a power foreign to the feu¬ 
dal regime, distinct from suzerainty, unconnected with teni- 
torial property; a power, sui generis, standing apart from the 
hierarchy of feudal powers, a power really and purely poli¬ 
tical, with no other title, no other mission than government. 
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This power was at the same time regarded as superior to 
the feudU powers, superior to suzeraintj. The king was, as 
such, placed above all suzerains. 

Moreover, royalty was a sole and general power. There 
were a thousand suzerains in France, but only one king 
And not only was royalty sole, but it had a right over aR 
France; the right was vague, and practically of small effect; 
the political unity of French royalty was not more real than 
the national unity of France; yet neither the one nor the 
other was absolutely chimerical. The inhabitants of Pro¬ 
vence, of Languedoc, Aquitaine, Normandy, Maine, &c. had, 
it is true, special names, laws, destinies of their own; they 
were, under the various appellations of Angevins, Manceaux, 
Normandfe, Provencaux, &c., so many petty nations, so many 
petty states, distinct from each other, often at war with each 
other. Yet above ah these various territories, above all these 
petty nations, there hovered a sole and single name, a general 
idea, the idea of a nation* called the French, of a common 
country, called France. Despite the force of local distinc¬ 
tions, the variety, the opposition even of interests and man¬ 
ners, the idea of national unity has never completely disap¬ 
peared from amongst us : we see it appear amid the highest 
power of the feudal regime, obscure, doubtless, and weak, 
taking no share in the events, in the realities of life, yet al¬ 
ways present, always possessing some influence. 

Such was also the case witli the idea of political unity, 
such the state of royalty, considered as a central and general 
power. When all has been said that can be said as to its 
weakness, as to the independence of the local sovereigns, we 
must stiU revert to royalty, and admit that, notwithstanding 
all this, it existed. In the same way that, despite the variety 
of power and of particular destinies in it, there has always 
been a country called France, a people named the French, so 
there has always been a power calh'd the French royalty, a 
sovereign denominated the king of the French: a sovereign, 
indeed, very far from governing the whole of the territory 
called his kingdom, and exercising no action over the larger 
portion of the population inhabiting it; yet known every¬ 
where and to all, and having his name set forth at the head 
of all the deeds of the local sovereigns, as that of a superior 
to whom they owed certain tokens of deference, who possessed 
certain rights over them. 
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Tlie political extent, the general value, so to speak, of 
royalty, did not, at tlic period under consideration, go beyond 
this; but it went tlius far, and there was no other power 
whieli participated in this eharactcristic of universality. 

There was another characteristic of royalty, not less im¬ 
portant to ob.serve: royalty was a power which, neitlicr in 
its origin nor in its nature, was well defined or clearly limited. 
No one at that time could have assigned to it a special and 
precise origin. It was neither purely liereditary, nor purely 
electixe, nor regarded as solely of divine institution. It was 
neither coronation, nor ecclesia.-'iieaLanointiuT, uor hereditary 
descent, which alone and e\clusivdy confened the royal 
character. All thc.se condition-, all these faefs, were reejui- 
site; and other eonditions. other laets, weie afterwards added. 
Yon h.i\ e .seen the oflicial aeeoiint of the coronation of Philip 1., 
and haxe recognised thi-re c\ ident iiidieiWions of election; the 
jiersons present, the gi'aml \a—al-, kniehts, ])i-ople, expressed 
their eonseiil: they .said: IVe amjif, wc conscut, irr will. In 
a X’.ord, j)rineiple.s the most x irion-, ])rinciples eenerally con¬ 
sidered as w holly eontra<lietoi x, (omoiiusl and met together 
I'ouml the cradle of rojulty. All ttie otln'r poxvers had a 
simple, definite origin; the maimer of their erection and the 
date xvere readily assignable; exery one knexv that feudal 
.suzerainty xv.is derixed from eomjiu'-t, I'roin the concession 
by the ehief to his companions of territorial property; the 
M)uiee of that jioxxcr xvas easilx tis^d back, but the source of 
royalty was remote, xarious; no xv xxlierc to fix it. 

Its nature was as imleterminafe,^* xague as its origin. It 
wa.s not absolute; had roj'ulty at tliis opoeh tlaimed absolute 
power, a thousand fuct.s, a tboiisand xoiees would have con¬ 
travened its pri'tensions. Jt uceordingly made no such pre¬ 
tension, and said very little about the traditions of the Roman 
empire, or the maxims of the church. Yet it was without 
known, definite, pre.seribed limits, whether in the laws or in 
the eiistoins. At times, it exercised a power which, from 
the loftiness of its language, and the extent of its action, 
closely resembled absolnie power; ami tlien again, it was not 
only as a matter of fact limited and curbed, but itself reco¬ 
gnised limits, itself bowed to other powers. It wa.«, in a 
word, both in its origin and in its nature, essentially inde- 

vo:.. III. 
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finite, flexible, eapable of contraeting and expanding itself, 
of adapting iteclf to the most various circumstances, of ])lay- 
ing the most dilferent pnrtt>; old in name, young in reality, 
and manifestly entering upon a \ ast career, of whicb no one 
could measure the extent. 

Such, if I mi^tako not, was the true position of French 
royalty, when it came into the hands of Fliilip Augustus. 
It posses'cd, as you percei\e, many of the elements of 
strength, but of a strength reinoft' and hidden. It is more 
especially in the moral order, and in reference to its future 
destinies, that royalty, at.tlii-, ))eri()d, appears to us already 
great and powerful. If we <<mliii(‘ our.->el\es to material, ex¬ 
ternal facts, if, in the Inelftii eei.tury, we look to the present 
alone for^ the imniMire of French royalty, wc shall find it 
^singid.arly M'eak and restneti d, in the extent and in the 
eflfieaey of it> pow or. t The t<‘ri itoiy \\ Inch Louis Ic (1 ro.s could 
really call lii^ own, eoinpri'ed onlyfhe of our j)resent de¬ 
partments, n.tmely— those of S ine, Soine-<'t-(>i.se, Seine-et- 
Marne, Oise, and Loiiet. And within this petty territory, in 
order to ext reisc jiii-t tliiiii; like aiitliority, tilt' king of France 
had to maintain a constant strueirle, sword in h.xnd, against 
the counts of Cliaunioiit, fit rinont, tiio sin'irneurs of Mont¬ 
morency, Montlliery, Moiitforl-l'Ainanry, Coucy, du Puisot, 
and many otliers, alw a} s dispc,-cd and almost tilways in a 
position to refuse iiiin tda tiii iic ■. At one time, during tlie 
reign of Louis VI., the territory of Frencli royalty received 
a considt ral)le extensii^s The marriage of ids son witli 
Eleonore d’Aqnitaine HSWed to tlie kingdom of France 
Touraiiie, Poitou, S.iintoiige, Aiiiroumois, Aqnilaifie, tliat is 
to say, neatly all tiie country la twetm the Loire and the 
Adonr, as far as tlie frontiers of tlie Pyrenees. Put you are 
aware tliat tlu* divoreo of Kleonore from Looks VI1. trans¬ 
ferred this territor}' from that motiareli to Henry 11. king 
of England. On tlie accession of Pliili[) Augustus, the 
kingdom of France iiad returned witliin tlie limits whieli 
bounded it under Louis le Oros; and tlie nevv monarch liad 
scarcely ascended ids tlirone, wlieit tlic same resistance, the 
same coalition of va.ssals w liieli liad called into such exercise 
the activity and [lerseverance of Ids grandfather, once, more 
burst forth. lie was weak at tlie time, and but little in a 
position to repress them, but in an ohl chronicle we find 
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him saying at this juncture:* “ Whatever they do now, they 
are so strong I mu^t bear their outrage and villanies; but 
please God, they shall become weak, and I will grow strong 
and powerful, and then in my turn I shall take vengeance 
upon thorn.” These are the first w’ords that history assigns 
to I’hilip Augustus; they manifest at once his weakness and 
his eager desire to relie\e himself from it. He did relieve 
himself from it, and both the kingdom and royalty were at 
his dealli altogether different from wliat they were at his 
accession. 

I have no intention of giving you here a narrative of his 
reign; 1 shall merely point out its true and leading charac¬ 
teristic. He ajrplied it wholly, tir-t to the reconstruction of 
the kingdom, and then to the equalization of roy ally de facto 
witli royalty de jure, to the making its extein.tl, real position 
harmonize with tlie ide.as already sprea*] alioiit and accepted 
.as to its nature. As a moral pf)wer, and in the common 
thought of the time, royalty had al.eady, under Louis le 
Gros and Louis le Jeune, recov ei ed much grandeur and force: 
but in material grandeur, in material force, it was almost 
wholly delicient; with these it was the incessant labour of 
Philip Augustus to endow it. 

Judging from the state in which he found things, this must 
have been a proti-aeted and severe task. Not only was the 
royalty which he inherited restricted within a very nar¬ 
row territory^ and ev( n there combated by jealous vassals, 
but the instant he es-ayed to go beyond his own particular 
states, to extend their limits, he eneouutered a neighbour far 
more powerful than himself, the king of England, Henry II., 
possessor of all that marriage portion of Eleonore d’Aijuitaine, 
which Louis le Jeune had lo-.t ; or, in other words, ma.ster of 
nearly the whole of western France, from the Channel to the 
Pyrenees, and consequently v ery superior in force to the king 
of France, though his vassal. 

It was against this vassal and his po.ssessious that the efforts 
of Philip Augustus were directed. So long as Henry II. 
lived, those efforts had but little success, and, indeed, were 
but hesitatingly made. Henry, an able, energetic, stubbornly 
pertinacious iirincc, formidable at once as warrior and as poli- 

1 inedited Chronicle, in the de verifier lei Datei^ i. 578, fol* 

. 62 
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tician, hail evi'iy adiantngo of position and of experience 
over Philip, lie used these advantages wisely, habitually pre¬ 
served a peaceful attitude with his young suzerain, and quietly 
frustrated moit ol' the .secret jiraetiecs and armed expeditious 
which Philip Augu.stus set on foot in order to induce him 
ojienly to take the aggressive. So long as he lived, there 
were very few alterations in the territorial relations of the 
tW'O States. 

But after the death of Henry II., Philip land to do with his 
two sons, Biehnrd Co'ur de Lion and dohn Lackland. Bielmrd, 
as you are aware*, was the very type of the nianners and pas¬ 
sions of his tisne. In him, in lull energy, wen* the thirst for 
movement, for action; the constant desiie to display his own 
individuality, to carry out his own will at tin* risk not merely 
of the happi'iess and rights i.f his ' .siihjeets, hut of his own 
safety, of 111 ' own jiov er, ol hi' crown i yen. Hichard Cecur 
do Lion wu'. nndouhtedlv. tie I’endal king jutr c.rccllriicr, or, 
in othi r word-, the ino't d iring. reeklc"!. and jias'ion-led, the 
most brutal, the ino't heroic ad\entnr(*r of the middle age.s. 
Philip Augii'tiis could cope advaniageonsly with such a man. 
Philip was a prinei* of calm, cool temperament, jiatient, [ler- 
sevoring, very 'lightly touched with the sjiirit of adventure, 
amhitioii', hut not ardent in his ainliition, eapahie of long de¬ 
signs, and not over s rupiilous as to his means. He did not 
achieve over liichard those sweeping and di*linitive conquests 
which were to restore to Fr.ince the l,uger]iorti(m of Lleanore’s 
dowry; but 1 e [iri'pared the wav for thesi* by a multitude oi 
petty acipii'ilions and jx tty victories. and in assuming tohim- 
self by slow hut sure degre(*s the ultimate superiority over 
his Engli.-h rival. 

Richard was sucee(*ded by John Lackland, a braggart and 
coward, at once a knave and a bail-brained coxcomb, pas- 
Bionate, debauched, indolent, quite tin* roguish valet of the 
comic ilrnmatisis, vvilli all the jireteiision to he the mo.st 
despotic of kings. I’hilip had even greater ndvantages over 
him than In* laid over his hrotiier Richard, and he made 
such good Us * of these, that after a struggle of some years, 
from 1199 to 120o, ho deprived John of the greater part of 
the territories to which ho had sneee(*ded in France; namely, 
Normandy, Anjou, Maine, I'oitou, and Touraine,. Philip 
would probably have disjiensed with any legal sanction for 
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these acquisitions, but John himself furnished him with an 
excellent pretext for one. On the 3rd April, 1203, he 
assassinated with his own hand, in the tower of llouen, his 
nephew Arthur, duke of llrittany, and, as sueh, \a'^al of 
Philip Augustus, to whom the unfortunate young innn had 
just done homage. Pliilip InTenpon eited John as hi' vassal, 
to appear before the ('ourt of the Jlarons of France, and 
justify the act he liad eoininitted. Tlie Fngli'h historian, 
Maltliew Paris, has left ns a cireunistantial narrative of 
Avhat passed on this occasion, a narratiie, it is trui', some¬ 
what confused, for it is in reference to the a]ipeal .subse¬ 
quently made to tlie loiirt of Rome agiiiist the condemnation 
ofkingJohnth.it tlie lii>toii.in introduce'if, ami lie conse¬ 
quently mixes iq> the facts of the cu'c with the* di'Cii'i-ion 
maintained upon the subject li'foK' tlie poiie, bv the (inoys 
of France tind Fu'diind, hue -till a narr..(iie « hi< ii exhibits 
those facts accurately and clem 1\, and i shall therefore lay 
it before you: 

“ ‘It is the custom of the kingdom i.f the Fivnch,’ said 
the envoy of France, ‘ for the king to h.i\c full jurisdiction 
there (ner his liege men, and, as count an 1 duke, the king of 
Fngland was his liege ma'i: thus, tho'ieh John w.e ti eronned 
king, h(‘ wtH, in his quality of count and duke, subject to 
the jurisdiction of the loid-kiug of the French. Now, as 
count and duke, if he comniiited a c.qiital crime in the 
kingdom of the Freiudi, la* could and ought to be adjudged 
to death bv his peers. F\en luul he betn neither duke nor 
count, but merel) liege man to the king of Fiance, had he 
committed a crime in rhe kingdom of ri.inie, the barons 
might base eondeiumd him to death by leason of that 
crime. Otherwi.sc, and if (he king ot I'ligland, bccau'c he 
is a crowned king, were not li.ible to be adjudged to death 
for a capital crime, lu' might with impunity enter the 
kingdom of France, and kill the baron-, as he had killed 
Arthur.’ 

“ This is the truth of the atF.iir In point of fiict, king 
John was not legally or justly dej)ri\ed of Normandy, for 
after having been despoiled of it, not bj due jud,gment butby 
violence, he sent to Philip, king of France, in order to obtain 
re.stitution, ambassadors of great wisdom and consideration, 
namely, Fuslacc, bishop of Ffy. and Hubert de Burgh, men 
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of a fluent eloquence, who were charged to say to Philip 
on his part, that he would readily come to his court to plead 
and implicitly obey judgment, if he were first accorded a 
safe-conduct. 

“ And king Philip replied, but with a ruffled heart and 
countenance: ‘ Ay, let liim come in peace and security.’ 
Whereunto the bishop: ‘And so return, my lord?’ And 
the king: ‘ Yes, if the judgment of his peers allow it.’ 

“ And w'hcn the envoys of England entreated that he would 
grant it to the king of England both to come and to return 
in safety, the king of b'eance pas.sionately exclaimed, with 
his accu.-.tomcd oath: ‘No, by all the .s.iints of France, not 
unless the judgment so ])ermit!’ 

“ Tlien the bishop, enumer.ating all the perils that John 
would incur, said: ‘ Sir king, tiie duke of Normandy cannot 
come, without the king of’ England also come, since the 
duke and the king are om- and the .‘•ame ^er.'oii; the baron¬ 
age of England would not let the king come, and if he 
essayed it against their will, he would be, a.s jou know, 
in danger of his liberty, if not of his life.’ 

“To which the king: ‘ AVhat is all tlii.s, sir bi.shop? We 
know perfectly well that tin- duke of Normandy, my vassal, 
acquired England by violenc(“. What then! because a vassal 
increa-es in honour and power, is hi' seigneur suzerain to 
lose his rights o\er him? Impossible!’ 

“The envoys seiing -they had no valid answer to this, 
returned to the king of England, and related to him what they 
had seen and heard. 

“But t’ue king would not tru-it himself to the judgment of 
the French, who loved him not; and he more (‘specially fearevl 
their assailing him touching the disgraceful death of Arthur; 
and according to Horace 

“ Quia me vestien to rent, 

Omnia te advciium spectaiitu, nulla rctrorsum.” 

“ 'The great men of France proceeded all the .same to judg¬ 
ment, which they were not h'gally in a position to do, 
since he whom they had to judge was absent, and had ex¬ 
pressed his wil!ingne.ss to come if ho could. Therefore, when 
king John was eondemiied and desuoiled by his adversaries, 
it was illegaliy done.” ' 


* Maitivw Paris, p. 73'i. 
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Legal or illegal, tlie condemnation was carried into full 
effect, and Philip in virtue of it resumed possession of nearly 
all the territory which his father Louis had so briefly held. 
After this, he successively added other provinces to his states, 
so that the kingdom of France, limited, as you have seen, 
under Louis le Gros to the 11c de France, and some portions 
of Picardy and Oricanoi'., comprised in addition to these, in 
1206, Vermandois, Artois, the Vexin-Francais, and the Vexin- 
Normand, Bcrri, Normandy, Maine, Anjou, Touraiue, Poitou, 
and Auvergne. 

A distinction, however, wa-, still observed in this territory 
between the kingdom of France, ])roperly so called, and the 
new acquisitions of the king; the proof of which is, that 
of the ofliccs establi'-hed in the thirteenth century, called 
lioyal Prorostnes, that ii to say, the king’s own lands, admi¬ 
nistered by his provO'ts, there n cre cdmjirehendcd under the 
name of prevofes de Prance only those situated nithin the 
territory possessed by Philij) before his acquisitions from 
Flngland; the other [)ro\o>fri( s were denominated de 
Normandie, dr Tournine, &e. 

In 1217, Philip Augustus possessed sixty-seven provos- 
tries or manorial domains, of which thirfj-two had been 
added to the royal estates of Franee by liinis<df; altogether 
they produced him a re\enue of 43,000 livi'C'-.* 

Such, in the territorial point of view, were the results of 
the reign of Philip Augu''tus. 15cfoi(‘ him, under Louis VI. 
and Louis VII., royalty had become once more powerful as an 
idea, as a moral Ibrce; Philip Augu^tu'. gave it a kingdom to 
rule. Let us now see how, hav iug secured a kingdom, he 
exercised the royal power. . 

That in which government w as more especially wanting 
under the feud.d .system, was, as joii are aware, unity, the 
presence of a central pow Cl. It could not have entered the 
mind of cv en the most ambitious of rulers, at onee and directly 
to set up royalty as a central power amidst the feudal society, 
still in all its vigour. I’lnlip Augustus, accordingly, made 
no such attempt, but he endeav oured to collect ai ound him 
the grand vassals, and to constitute them an assembly, a par¬ 
liament; to give to the feudal courts, to the courts of peers. 


• Brussel, Usage des Fiefs, i. 4‘21—10.5. 
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a frequency, n political activity previously unknown, and thus 
to ^idvance her frovcruincnt .some slcj)s towards unity. Ilis 
peisoual preponderance, had already become .such, that he 
took the lead without diiliculty at alt .such meetings, and tints 
rendered them I'ar more u.sei'ul than jterilou.s to him. We 
accordingly iiiul them occurring under his reign, in political 
matters, and even in legi.--lation, far more I'rctinently titan 
before. Many of the orditiaiicc.'. of Philip Augit'tus were 
rendered “tvith the coiicitrrcttce atid assent of the barons ot 
the kingdotn.” and thus htid the force of law tiironghout the 
extent of tile kingdom, or at till evenf.s, in the domains of all 
the baron.s who htid sanctioned ihein. 

In order to collect tiround hi.n In'., gretit vassiK, tind to 
make use o/ them as a metins of go\erninent, Philip a\iiiled 
him.s<;lf buccessfnlly of the recolh etions of the coin 1 of Charle¬ 
magne. From a M'r.'es ol caii..(‘s tshich I .-hall mention 
Avhen we come to the litoiary hi-tory of thi- epoch, the nanni 
of Ch.arlemagne :ind lh<' memory of lii- reian re-timed at this 
juncture a very "leaf intiurnee ovir men's minil-. This is 
th(> period ol'tlie aclii.il eompo iiioii ami of the great popularity 
of the font ince- of ehivalrv, more e-peci.dly of tho-e of v\ Inch 
Charlemagne and his p.il.i.lin- tire the heroes. It is only 
iiece.ssary to opin the of (liiillaunK' le Jlreton, to 

see to \v hat a dean e tin piihlie niiud u as then tilled with the-e 
produetioiis. Philip Augn-tiis -otight to tal.e advantage of 
these memories and thi- t.i.te of Ids period for the jiitrpo.-e of 
t'olleetiiig around him the baron-, so as to lenew the court of 
Cliarleniagiie, and tint- create a jirineiple of nnity. The 
attempt had no decided re-ult-, but it nuu-it- attention. 

Philip was more siuee-sful in his etl'orts to emancipate, 
royalty from the eiv le-iastieal tiovver. As I mentioned in th<* 
la.st lecture, from Hugh Capet to Janiis le Cro-, royally had 
lived under tlie doiuiu.itien and,-o to s|)eak, under the banner 
of the clergy, nationtil or foii ign. Under Philip Anguslus 
commenced the cIliiMcioiis rc-istance of the crown both to 
the national clergy and to the iiapaey. The fact, vvhieli has 
played .so inniortant a part in onr hi-tory, the separation of 
tlie temjKiral from the .spiritual ])Ovver, royalty independent, 
insisting that it .suh-ists of its own right, alone regulating 
civil aff.iirs, tuid without inti rniis-ion defemling itself from 
the ecclesiastical pretension.s. under Pliilip Augu.stus we see 
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rise and rapidly develop itself. lu this design Philip v(‘iy 
skilfully made use of tlie support of his gieat vassals. An 
example of this is seen in the following letter, which was 
addressed to him, in 1203, by twelve of them, when Inno¬ 
cent III. menaced him and his kingdom witli interdict, if ho 
did not immediately conclude j)(*ace with John Lackland. 

“ I, Eudes of Burgundy, make known to all those to whom 
the present letters shall come, that 1 have counselled my lord 
l*hili]), the illustrious king of the French, to make neither 
l)eace nor truce with the king of Ensiland, lor the \iolenee 
or correction of the lord ])ope or any of the cardinals. If 
the lord po])e undertakes any \ ioleiiee upon this subject 
against the lord king, 1 have ])ronii'ed my lord king as my 
liege lortk and have bound mv'clf by all which 1 Uold from 
him, that I will come to his assistance with my whole power, 
and that 1 will nnike no ]i' ace with the iVrd po]ie but by the 
mediation of the said loid kim’'. (iiveii, t.e.” ' 

Anyone ni.iy here ah e,,dy leen'inis,- tin- language which 
the b,irons and lay ollleers i.f the < rowii oi‘J''raiKe have often 
Used since on similar occasions. 

It wa. not only the forei;;ii eeeh siast'e d | ower, the pope, 
whom i'hilip could thii. resist: he snbmitti d as little to the 
voke of the national I'leiuv- In 120!), tlie bishi ps of Orleans 
and Auxerr(“ refused tlieir contingent dui' lor the fiefs which 
they held from the king. Philii) .sin/i d their domains, what 
has since been called their teniporalitie'. 'I'lie jiope laid an 
interdict on him; he braved tli(“ Intel diet, and succeeded in 
obliging the bishojis to fiiliil tin ir feiuhd duties. AVe find 
many analogous facts under his n ien. 

To bring some kind of unity into the rojal gov erniBent, by 
making the great barons its centre, and to lay the foundation 
of its independence by freeing it from tlie eeclo'ia'tie.d 
power, were the (ir4 two political kibouis of Philip AugustU'. 
1 approach a third. 

lie occupied himself with Icgi-lation more than any of his 
predecessors since Charlemagne and his i liildren. Under the 
iirst C’apetians, wo iiud scarcely any general act of legi'lation; 
nay, of legislatJbn at all, properly so called. On the one hand, 
as you know, everything was local, and all the possessors of 

' DmhoiiI, C ii'iiis IVililom. t i g. JO. 
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fiefs first, and afterwards nil the igreat suzerains, possessed the 
legislative ])owcr within their domains. On the other, men 
did not trouble .themselves as to the regularity of social rela¬ 
tions; n6 one tliought of introducing into them any fixedness, 
any order, or of giving laws to them. Philip Augustus re¬ 
commenced taking this part of the government into conside¬ 
ration. A\'’e find in tlie Jiecuril <hs Ordorinattces des Hois de 
France, fifty-two ordinances or otiicial acts, emanating from 
him, some entire, otliers in fragments, others again only 
mentioned iti some monnmeiit of the time. They may be 
classed as follows: 1. Thirty are relative to local or private 
interests: these arc concessions of charters, privileges, mea¬ 
sures taken with respect to such or such a town, such or such 
a corporation. 2. Five are acts of civil legislation, which 
apply to the burghers, colon!, or peasants established in the 
domains of th(' king; sometimes to authorize them to nomi 
nate a guardian for their children, sometimes to regulate the 
rights of the vvo’oan on the death of her husband, ilce. These 
arc customs vvhieli rov.ilty converted into vvi-itten laws. 
3. Four are act-, of fi'iulal legislation decreeing i-ertaiu points 
in the .situation of the jms^e.sso)of fief-,, d. Lastl)', thirteen 
may be class; d under the head of political legislation, and arc, 
in point of f.iet, acts of gov(rmnent. I sliall not here go 
through their enumeration; several of them, indeed, are ol 
no importance whatever; hut I will lay before vou the prin¬ 
cipal of thes<' acts, the instrument which Philip Augustus left 
behind him on his de))arture for tin' crus.ades, and by which 
he regulated th<‘ government of his .states during his absence. 
It is unquestionably the mo.st remarkable of all these monu¬ 
ment-;. • 

“ In the n.tme of the Holy and Indivisible Trinity, amen. 
Philip, by the grate of (»od, king of the French: 

“ It is the duty of a king to jn-ovide for all the wants of 
his subjects, and to prefer the public welfare to his own per¬ 
sonal interests. As we are «.iger to accomplish the vow of 
our pilgrinmge. und; rl:d\( n lor the purpose of carrying 
succour to the Holy Laud, we have determined fir.st to regu¬ 
late, with the aid of the IVlost High, the inaiflier in vv hich the 
affairs of our kingdom ar(‘ to he managed in our ab.sencc, and 
to make our List dispositions in this life to meet the event of 
any misfortune occurring to us, according to the condition of 
humanity, during our expedition. 
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the first place, then, we order that our bailififa 
BcJcct for each provostry, and commit to them our powers, 
four men of good fame, wise, and trusty. The afiairs of the 
town and district are not to be managed without their counsel 
and consent, or without the counsel and consent of at least 
two of them. As to Paris, we order that it have six such, 
all of them true and good men, and vre name the following: 
J-, A-, E-, K-, 11-, N-. 

“ 2. We have also placed bailiffs on our land.s, and have 
set forth their names. Onco a month each of these in his 
bailiwick shall assign a day, called Joitr (PAsshes, wherein 
all those w'ho have any com))laint to make shall, without 
delay, receive justice and sat inaction at their hands. On 
tin! same day our bailills shall aEo, on our part, receive satis¬ 
faction and justice. * Oli the same dav, farther, there shall be 
inserted in a book the partIcu3ur^ of forfeituits which may 
from time to time accrue to us. 

“ 3. We will and order, moreover, that our belov'ed mother, 
the queen, Adele, and our dear and trusty iinele, William, 
aichbishop of Eeim«, fix evvu*} four months, at Paris, a day 
in whieh they vv ill hear the eoinj)laiiits and demands of the 
subjects of our kingdom, and do tlu m right for the honour of 
God, and the interest of the realm. 

“ 4. We order, further, that on tlu* same day, men from 
each of our towns, and our bailifK hohling a-si/es, shall come 
before them and set forth in their presence the affairs of our 
land. 

“ o. If any of our bailiff's be found guilty of any other crime 
than murder, rajx', homicide, or treason, and he cannot be con¬ 
victed before the archbishop, the quisui and the other judges, 
nominated to hear ehurges against our bailiffs, vve will that 
letters be sent to us tliree time* a vear, to inform us of the 
bailiff vvlio has olfended, the nature of the crime, what he 
has received, and who the man is whose money, pre-ents, or 
sorviet have made liim sacrifice our riglits or those of our 
people. 

“ a. Our baijiflTs shall make us the same reports eoncerning 
our provosts. 

“ 7. Tlie queen and archbishop cannot d(‘j)ii\e <'ur bailiffs 
of their charges, except for the crime of murder, rap(*, homi- 
cidt‘, or treason, nor can the bailiflTs deprive the provosts 
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except for tlic same offences. For. all other eases we reserve 
it to ourselves, with the counsel of God, to take such vengeance 
upon the wrongdoers, when we shall know the truth of the 
matter, as shall serve for a lesson to others, 

“ 8. The queen and the archbishop shall report to us 
thrice a year the alluirs and position of the kingdom. 

“ 9. If an episcopal see or an abbey become v acaiit, we 
desire that tlic canons of the vacant church or the brethren 
of the vacant inonaslery come before the queen and the arch¬ 
bishop, as they would hat e conic before ourselves, to claim 
the right of free election: and we uill that this right be 
accorded them without he''itation. AVe advise all such 
chapters and monks to <l<>c( as their jtastor one who will 
please God, and do good service to the kingdom. The 
<iueen and the arehliishop will ret.iiu in'their own hands the 
revenues until the su<'c( ssor h.is bi'cn coiisecraled and blessed, 
after vvhicli thev sJuili tiaiisfer it to him without hesitation. 

“10. A\'e mol( ov er desire tliat if a prebend or an eccle¬ 
siastical belle lic( bei oincs vacant, and the revenue thereof is 
pl.iced in our l..ind~. tlie (jiieen and the arehbishop lake care 
to confer it bv the eounse! ol’ biother llcrnard upon men 
of honour and distinction, tlie best and mo't honourable they 
can discovir, reserving sueli painienkir donations as we have 
made to individuals bv our letters p.itent. 

•’ll. AVe forbid all pri kites of churches to give tax or 
impost so long as we 'hall be emplo)ed in the .service of (Jod. 
Anliftiod our Lord should dispose of us, and vve should 
li.ippeii to die, w e ( xprc'sly torbid all the men of our land, 
clerks or lawmen, to give tax or impost until our son (whom 
God deign to jniscive whole and well for his Muviee,) have 
attained the aire when, with the giaee of the Holy Spirit, 
he may duly govern our kingdom. 

“ 12. lint if any one should make war upon our son, and 
bis revenues do not 'iilliee to siist.dii it, then let all our 
snbjeets assist him with body and goohs, and let the ebiirebes 
give him tlie .same sneeoiir that tbe^ are wont to give n.s. 

“ 13. Aloreover, we foibiil all jiiovosts and b.iiliifs to seize 
a man or bis good.s wlien be sliall offer good bail for his 
appearance in our court, excejit in cases of liomieidi-, murder, 
rape, or treason. 

“ 14. AVo desire that all our revenues, serviees, and reiita 
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lie briiiiglit to Paris, at tliree particular periods of the year; 
1 at the. Saint Komy; 2, at the Purification of the Holy Virgin; 
3, at the Ascension; and delivered to our under-named citizens 
and to the vice-marshal. If either of these die, (Juilliaunie de 
Garland is to name a siieee.«sor. 

“ 1.5. Adam, our clerk, shall he present at the reception 
of our revenues, and register tin* ])articulars. Each of the 
persons n.'inied shall have u key of all the eofTers in uhich 
our revenues shall he deposited in the 'I’einple. 'I’he 'J’emjde 
shall have one also. 'I hey shall mukI to us, of this ic\enue, 
the amount, which from tinu; to time t\ c shall indicate in 
our letters, 

“ IG. 

“IT. 

“ IS. 'We aho order the queen and the archbishop to retain 
in their own hand-, until our return froiatlu'sersiec of God, 
.all the honours nhicli ne are entitleil to disj'ose of when 
they becouH' \"acant—those, at le.i-t, that they may main de¬ 
cently; sueh as our abbeys, d( inerie , ainl other dignities. 
Those which they may' not is't.iin the\ sli.dl htstotv aceo)ding 

to God, and after the conn-el oi brother G-, and always 

to the honour of God tiiid the w ell’.ire ot the kingdom. Put 
should we die in our ])ilgrim.ige, our will is, that all ecede- 
siastical honours and dignities he eoutund upon the most 
worthy.’’ 

1 omit s,,iii(. other artich’s, and 1 haie not time to 
eutiT into any d< tailed eommentarv upon those whiclt ’ 
liiive placed bt fore you; hut they < xlnhit an intention of 
regtilar go%( rnment, some idi as of iidministratioi'. some no¬ 
tions of order and lih(“rty". It is (widenl from this single 
document that loyally made, under I’hilip, ereat jn-ogress, 
not only in the amount oi' tiu'iitory whi(di it swayed, but al.so 
in the efTieacy' and regularity of it - action. 

He in like manner took gr. at jiaiiis to draw a distinction 
betwf cn, to separate, roytilry' fioni all the i( tidal powers. Pe- 
fore his time, this distinetion was, as you ha\e seen, already 
laid down and recognised; royalty was .a special power, iui 
generis, comphitcly out of the circle of feudalism. 1 hilip 
Augustus applied his efforts to render the di.stinction more 
clear, more conqdete, to remo\e more and more from royalty 
every vestige of a feudal cliaracter, and to give it greater 
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elevation and effect in its own characte.r. At the same time 
that he sedulously availed himself of his suzerainty as a means 
of rallying his vassala around him, he lost no opportunity of 
placing the king apart, of elevating him above the suzerain. 
To give proofs of this: the king of France, holding, as you 
are aware, liefs of other persons, was in this respect their 
vassal, and eonsc'quently owed tlu>m homage. I’hilip Au¬ 
gustus laid don ii the ])riiieii)le that the king could not, noi 
ought to do hoin.ige to any ond. I find, iu Brussel, the fol¬ 
lowing royal ordinance:— 

“ Philip, &c. It becomes the royal dignity to recompense 
by benefits thos(> who are detotedtoit, in Older that our 
recoinpcnee, worthily corr("'j)onding with their merits, may, 
by the examjde, induce others to imitate th(*in. 

“ Let all, therefore, present and to come, know that Philip, 
count of Flander.s, lia\ing resigned to us the town and 
country of Amiens, \ic h.i\e cle.irly proted the fidelity and 
devotion towards u-. ot the church of Amiens; for not only has 
it shown in this atlair inllnitc devotion, but the dependence of 
the land, and of the said country belonging to this church, 
and homage, therefore, being paid to it, this church has 
bcnignantly coii'Cnled and agna-d that we should hold its fief 
without doing homagi' to it therefore, for wc ought not, and 
cannot do tannage to any one. 

“ Wherefore, in consideration of this devotion, w'Cdischarge 
it from all liability to entertain us or our officers, and enjoin 
it to remain Iranipiil o.n this head, so long as we and our suc- 
cessor^, kings of France, shall hold the codntry and lands of 
Amiens. Jf one day this land should be held by any one 
who may do homage to the church of Amien.s, ho shall do 
homage to the bishop for the said fii‘f; and then the bishop, 
as the bishops of Amiens hav e beem wont to do of old time, 
shall perform the rites of hospitality due to us and our suc¬ 
cessors, king.s of France, and our officers.”' 

There are several other documents which exhibit the 
application of the same ptinciple. 

Philip did not limit his activity to the extension of hi.s power, 
or to the direct and personal interests of royalty. Although we 
cannot distinguish in him any regular moral intention, any 


< Brussel, Vtage des f'lc/i, t. i. p. 152. 
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st'fong purpose of justice, or of the social welfare of men, he had 
a arraiGihtforvvard active mind, ever full of a desire for oider and 
p'’ogross; and he effected many things in promotion of what 
W'e should call the general civilization of the kingdom. lie had 
the stieets of Pai'is paved; he extended and heightened the 
walls; he constructed aqueducts, hospitals, churches, market¬ 
places; he occupied himself earnestly vith imitroving the 
material condition of his sulijeets. Nor did he iteglect their 
moral development. The University of Paris owed to him 
its’chief privileges, and received even excessive protection. 
To him, also, w'e arc indebted lor the institution of the 
royal archives. It had before his time been tlic usual 
custom of the kings to carry their archiv es—act', title®, &c. 
of the crown—with them wherever they went. Jn»] 194, in 
a Norman ambuscade near Vcnddrni', Philip lost a number of 
important securities which ho was in thd habit of then car¬ 
rying with him. lie at once resolved to discontinue the 
practice, and founded an establishment in vvliich, for the 
future, all government documents were dej)osited. To these 
factvS, I might add many otlieis of the same d('scription; but 
time presses. Let me, theiefore. at onc(' state the general 
fact, in which all the rest result. 01 the Capetian kings, 
Philip Augustus was the first who communicated to French 
royalty tliat character of intelligent and active good-will 
towards the amelioration of the social state, and the progress 
of national civilization, which lor so long a period consti¬ 
tuted its strength and popularitv. All our history evidences 
this fact, which rect^ived its fin.d and most glorious develop¬ 
ment in the reign of Louis XIV. It i» traceable back to 
Philip Augustus. Before his time, roj ally had been neither 
strong enough nor high mimh'd oiongh to evereisc such an 
iiiflueneeiu favour of the civilization of the country; he gave 
it that direction, and enabled it to advance therein. 

The effects of this new character of roj al ]V()wer upon 
men’s minds wore speedily manifested. Open the monuments 
of that period, the Uie de I’fnhppe Auguste, by Kigord, that 
of G uillaumc le Breton, the )ioom l,a Phihppxde, by the same 
author, the minor poem of Nicholas de Bray on the sieges, 
of Bochclle and Avignon by Louis VIII, and you will at 
ouco see royalty becoming national, occupying the thought of 
the people. You will meet with an enthusiasm, often ridi- 
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'BTilous !n form, and prodigiously exaggerated, but genuine At 
bottom, the ebullition of a sincere gratitude for the influence 
exercised by that royalty, and for the progress which it 
enatded society to make. I will quote but two passages, but 
these will leave no doubt in your mind on this subject. The 
first, which I boiTOw from Guillaume le Breton, describes 
the public rejoicings after the battle of Boviiies. Many a 
battle had beibre this been fought by kings of France, many 
a great victory achieved; but none of them had been as this 
was, a national event, none had in this manner excited the 
entire population:— 

“ "Who can imagine, or narrate, or trace with the pen upon 
parchment or tablets, the joyful plaudits, the hymns of trium])h, 
the innumerable dances of the people, the soft chants of tho 
inriests, the harmonious sound', of the warlike instruments in 
the churches, tho solemn ornamenting of the churches both 
within and u ithout, llie streets, the houses, the roads from all 
the castles and towns festooiie(l with curtains and tapestries 
of silk, covered with llo\v(Ts,]i<>rbs, and green boughs; the inha¬ 
bitants of every condition, ol each sex and every age, hasten¬ 
ing from all parts to see so great a triumph; the peasants and 
reapers interrupting their labours, suspending at their necks 
their sickles, tin ir mattocks, and their nets, (for it was then 
the time of (he harvest,) and hastening in crowds to sec in 
irons this Ferrand, whose arms they had but lately feared. . . . 
The whole road was like this until they anived at Paris. 
The. inhabitants of Paris, and es))eeially the niultitmle of the 
scholars, the clergy, and the people, going before the king, 
singing- hymns and, canticles, tostilied by their gestures the 
joy which aiiimalcd their minds; and it did not suflice for 
them to give themselv es u)) to niirtli during the day, they con¬ 
tinued their [deasure during the night, and even for seven ct)n- 
secutive nights, amidst numerous torches, so that the night 
appeared as brilliant as the day; the scholars, especially, ceased 
not to inakesumptuousfeast#, continually singingand dancing.”* 

Now, see how Nicholas de Bray describes the entrance of 
Louis VlII. into Paris, and the reception which tlie town 
gave him after his e.onse,eration at Reims:— 

» Ooillanme le Ilrefon, lie rfc Philipi'-Anqmtc, in my Collection, t. 3n 
y. 381. Se« also liU I’hilUuiJu. twelflli ctuuo. 
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“ Then shone before the eyes of the prince the venerable 
town, in which were exposed the riches amassed in fomiei* 
times by the provident solicitude of his ancestors. The 
.splendour of the precious stones rivalled that of the orb ot 
l*hcobus; the light marvelled at being outshone by a new- 
light; the sun thought that another sun illuminated the earth, 
and complained to see his accustomed splendour eclipsed. 
In the squares, cross-roads, and in the street®, one sa-w nothing 
but clothes all glittering with gold, and on all sides shone 
silk stuffs. IVicii lad(‘n with }'(‘ar®, young people impatient at 
lieai-t, men to whom age had imi)artcd greater gra\ity, could not 
wait for their ))urplc robes; men and womcn-scr%ants scattered 
thcrnscl-ves through the town, l)api>y to bear on tlicir shoulders 
such rich w<‘ights, and thinking they owed no sorvitfe duty to 
any one, while they amused themseUcs with seeing all the 
splendid costumes around them. 'J'hosS who had not orna¬ 
ments with -which to clothe tliiMnscKcs on fetes so solemn, 
paid for the loan of habits. In nil the squares, and in 
every street, all gate themselves up, in emulation of one an¬ 
other, to etieh kind of public amii^eiiient. The rich did not 
banish the poor fron-» the hall of tijeir fe.stitities; everybody 
.spread thenHiUes in all i)laces, and eat and drank in eoinmon. 
The temples were orn.uueuted jivith garland-^, the altars suv- 
rOe.nded with pn-cious stones; all aromatics united in the 
I'Tfumc of the incense which arose in clouds. In she 
streets and largi* cross-way-, joyous youths, and young timid 
girls formed bodies of claiuau-s; singer- appeared, making men 
marvel with their joyous song-; mimics ran about, drawing 
from the viol sound- lull of sweetness; instruments, re¬ 
echoed on all sides; heie the cithern, the timbrel, the 
psaltery, guitars, making an agreeable syn'.phony'; all gave 
their \oices, and sang fiiendly songs for the king. Then 
also were suspended t' mee sscs, labours, and the studies of 
logicians. Aristotle speaks no longer; I’lato presents no 
more problems, no longer -eeks enigmas to resolve: the public 
rejoicings have caused all kinds of W'ork to cease. The read 
by wdircB the king advanced is agreeably strewn with flo-wera. 
He at last joyously enters his palace, and places himself in 
his royal seat, surrounded by his great men.”* 

• Nicola-s de Bray, in my CoUeeticn, t. xi. 
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These fragments, more than many facts, paint truly what 
royalty was at this epoch, what influence it exercised over 
minds, and how, in the common opinion, its power was con¬ 
nected with the improvement of public activity, the progress of 
civilization. This is one of the great results of the reign of 
Philip Augustus. Before him, under Louis le Gross, and 
Louis le Jeune, the general {trinciples, the moral ideas upon 
which royaltj' rest.s, had gained vigour; but the fact did 
answer to the right; the royal power was very limited in its 
compass, and very weak in its action. 

Philip Augustus conquered, gave it a large tci'ritory, and 
the strength to rule it; and, by that natural law which wills 
that ideas im tainorpho-.e tliemielvos into facts, and fact.s into 
ideas, the material progre^s of royalty, the result of the moral 
rscendaney v hieh it already possessed, gave to that asc('ndancy 
more extension andH.'nergy. What use did Saint Louis m.ake 
of it? What became (>i royalty in his hands? 'I'iiis will be 
the subject of tlie next lecture. 
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llojtUty under the reign of Saint I.onis—Influence of his personal character 
—His conduct willi regard to the territorial extent of the kingdom—Ills 
acquisitions—His conduct towards the feudal society—His respect for 
the rights of the seigneurs—Trueclinracterof liis luliours agaiilst feudalism 
—Kxtension of tlie judicial pow er of the king—I’rogiess of legislation and 
of parliament—Extension of the legislative poVer of the king—Progress 
of the indepefidence of royalty in ecrlesias'ical affaii-s—Administration 
of Louis within his domains—Summary 

We liiue Pten royalty again .s]>riiig tip under Louis le Gros, 
the kingdom form itself under Philip Augustus. What did 
Louis with royalty and the kingdom? This i.s the question 
with which tve sliall now oceupy ourselves. 

Saint Loui.s began by doubting the legitimacy of what his 
predeccpsors had done. In order to understand jiroperly the 
liolitical history of his reign, it i.s neee.ssary first to know the 
man. Rtircly has the jicrsonal di.sposition of one man 
exercised so great an influence over the general course of 
things. 

Saint Loui.s was above all a conscientious man, a man who 
before acting weighed the question to himself of the moral 
good or exil, the question as to whether xvliat he was about 
to do was good or evil in itself, independently of all utility, of 
all con.sequenoes. Such men are rarely seen and still more 
rarely remain • upon the throne. Truly speaking, there are 
hardly more than two examples in history; one in antiquity, 
the other in modern times: jlarcus Aurelius and Saint Louis. 
These are, perhaps, the only two princes, who, on every 
occasion, have formed the first rule of their conduct from 
their moral creeds—Marcus Aurelius, a stoic. Saint Louis, 
a Christian. 

R 2 
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"Whosoevor loses sight of this fundnmrntal fact, will form » 
fal^idea of the events accomplished under the reign of Si. 
Lc^^; and of the direction which he desired to give to royalty; 
This Inan alone explains the progress of the institution. 

Independently of the strictness of his conscience*, Saint 
Louis was a man of great activity, of an activity not only 
warlike, eliivalric, but political, intellectual even. He, thought 
of many thitigs. was strongly ])reoecupicd with the state of his 
country, with the condition of men, re(|uired regularity, reform¬ 
ation; he concerned hijiiM-lf about evil vvlu'rever he .sjiw it, 
and everywhen* wi-hed to give a remedy. 'J'be need ol’ aetiiiff, 
and of acting well, etiually iiosM’s.'Cd him. What mors is ne¬ 
cessary to ensure the influence ol' a prince, and to give to him 
a large .share in the mi>st giaieral nssults? 

Swayed by his moral exactitude, he began, as T have just 
said, by doubting lli^ h’irithiiacy of wliat bis predee(*w(rs b-id 
done, espeeially the htrilimaey of tlie eoncpiests of I’hilip 
Augustus. 'I'liOK ]Ho\ iuee- i'onnerly the projierty of tie* 
king of Eiighiiul. and w inch I’liiliji Augustus had joined to 
Ids throne hy way of eoiili-c.'tioii, that eontiseutioii, and the 
eircunistanc’s vv liieli ti'lindid it; the continued ehiiins of the 
J'lnglisli jiriiiee; .all this weialied upon the eon'-eienee of Saint 
Louis. 'I'his is not a oonelii.'ion simply drawn trom Iii.s con¬ 
duct; the fact is i'ormally ulti sted hy the eonteinjioraiieous 
chronielers. 1 read in the ^I'liid/fA of the reign of Saint 
Louis, by (JuilhimiK* de Nanais: 

“ His eonscienee .smote liim for flit; land of iVormandy, 
and for other lands w lileh he held, w hieh the king oi 
Fr.anee, his ancestor, laid taken away, hy the judgment 
of his jieer.s. from king dolin of England, called Lack- 
land, wlio was father of tiiis Henry, king of England.’’ 

lie e.ssayed at jieaee with his whole power: so tlnvt, in 
1259, after lengthened negoei.itions, he eoncludeil a treaty 
with the king of England, Henry HI., by which he gave 
up to him, Limou.sin. Perigord, Querey, Agenois, and that 
part of Saintongc lying between Charente and Aquitaine, 
Henry on his side renounced all jireten.sions to Normandy, 
Maine, Tourainc, and Poitou, and did homage to Louis as 
duke of Aquitaine.' 

' Amuih^s (III III (Jin’ tU iSiiiiit Loim, hy Oiiilliiuiiic ill* Kimgis, p. 21“r, 
folio edition oT 17(il. 
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Tlir con«cieuoe of Saint Louis was then tmnriuil, and he 
considered himself the legitimate possessor of the cou(][uests 
which he kept; but everyone was not so particular. 

“ At which peace many of his council were angry, and said 
to him thus: ‘ Sife, we marvel much that you should give 
to the king of England so large a portion of the laud which 
} oil and your predecessor have acijuired from him and his 
j)rede‘C(‘sv()r>, kings of England, by reason of their misdeeds, 
it Steins to us that if you consider yourself not entitled to 
these IdTitories, you remler not enougli to the king of 
England, unless you render to him all the land which you 
and your jircdeeessor acquired fioni him; and ii you consider 
that you lane right to hold fin m at all, it semis to us that 
you do d,unag<> to your crown hv iC'toiing that wJiicli you 
have restored.’ Wlieieunto tlie holy king thus replied: ‘My 
lords, J know that the jiredeiessors of tfle king ot England 
justly lost these land', and that which I give! do not give 
because I am bound to him or to his lieiis to do so, but to 
<ieate love betw'eeii myfhildii'i and his, who are cousins 
(lermaii; and it seems to me tli .1 that which 1 give him is 
VIell eniployed, .since that he who was not iny man has now 
become so.’ ”* 

'Jhe reasons of Saint Louis did not eonviriee everyone. 

'j he jirovinee-, vvliii ii thus came iindir the Fnglisli rule, coni- 
jilaintil bitterly; and tins aneer lasted so lonii, that we read 
in a manuscript elironiele of the time ot t'liailes VJ. 
with ri'gard to this tieaty ot lJd9 between Louis IX. and 
llmiry III.: 

“At viliicli peace the Peiigoidiaiis and their neighbours 
were so indiiriiunt, that tiny never liked the kmc: altervvards, 
•uid for that reason, even to the luesciit day in the borders of 
I’erigord, Qiierey and other jdaei s. altliougli Saint I.ouis is 
eanoui/ed by the e'liureh, thev regaid him not as a saint, and 
do not keep his festival as is done in other paits of France.’'* 

Fi'otw ithsiaiiding the disap[)roh itioii thus manifested both 
by pobiieians and by the peojde. Saint Jjouis adhertd to his 
bcruples and to his maxims, ile had not deemed it just to 
retain, without due compensation to the parties, that which 

' .loimille, Tlitt. de Saint Lnu v, p 112, eil. of 1 lOl. 

* Obuivations dt (J.Minard siir JoiniiUe, cilitiuii ol Dii Caiigo, p. 371. 
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he did not regard as having been legitimately obtained; and 
neither by force nor fraud did he attempt any new acquisi¬ 
tion. Instead of seeking to profit by the dissensions which 
arose within and around liis states, he assiduously applied 
himself to allay them, and to prevent their resulting in 
ill conse(iuenees. 

“ lie was,” says Joinville, “ever laboriously intent upon 
making jieace lietweeu his subjects, and more especially be¬ 
tween the g) eat men about, and the princes of tlie kingdom.”* 

And el-enliere: 

“Touching the foreigiKTS whose quarrels the king had 
appeased, some of his council said that he did ill not to allow 
them to continue their warfare; for were he to let them 
mutually'impoveri-.h one another, they would not be in so 
favourable a po-.ition for attacking him. Wlieremito the 
king replied, that thVy said nc.t well; ‘for if the neighbouring 
princes sec that 1 allow them to make war on one another 
without remonstr.mc<‘, they may take counsel together, and 
say, it is the kintr's maliciou^ncn., that induces him to let us 
go on fighting; it would thus hajqien thtit hy the hatred they 
would have for me, ihej' wouhl come ami attack me, whereby 
I might >ery well h(“ lost, not to speak of the hatred of God, 
who sac-: ‘ hlessod are tin' peacemakers.’ 

Well, notu ith'tanding tlii> reserve, notwithstanding this 
scrupulous antipathy to compic'-t, properly so calleil. Saint 
Louis is one of tlio^c prim-cs v\ ho most elUcaciously laboured 
to extend the kinetlom xif France. While he over refused to 
avail himself of violence and fraud, he was vigilantly atten¬ 
tive never to lose an opi)orttmity of eoneluding ailvantngeous 
treati(>s, mid of acipiirimr h) lair means additional territory, 
lie thus annexed to tlie kingdom, eitlier tlirongli his 
mother, the queen Klaneh<', or hy hi.s own niean«, and some¬ 
times for a jx'enniary eoiisidcr.ilion, sometimes liy disheri.son, 
sometime.s by other measures; 

]. In 1229, tlie domains of the eoniit de Toulouse on the 
right bank of the lihoiie, iiaim ly—the duidiy of Narbonne, 
the counties of Beziers, Agde, Maguelone, Is’imes, Uzes, and 
Viviers; a part of the eountry of Toulouse; h.df of the 
country of Alby, tlie viscounly of (jcvaudan, and the claims 


* .Toinvillr, p. 1 
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of the count of Toulouse, over the ancient counties of Velav, 
Govaudan, and Lodeve. 

2. In 1234, the fiefs and jurisdiction of the counties ol 
Chartres, Blois ct Sancerre and the v iscounty of Chateaudun. 

3. In 1239, the county of Macon; 

4. In 1257, the county of Perelio; 

5. In 1262, the counties of Arles, Porealquier, Foix, and 
Caliors; and at various periods, several towns with their 
districts, which would take up too much time to detail. 

This you perceive was, in a territorial point of view, not 
a fruitless reign; and notwithstanding the entii-e diflTerence of 
the means employed, the work of Philip Augustus found in 
Saint i^ouis a skillul and successful continnator. 

What political changes were introduced hy his, influence 
into the kingdom thus (‘xtended? What did he for royalty? 

1 will say nothing to you aliout tlje state of weakness 
into which it .seemed fallen at llie |teriod of hi', accession. A 
minority was for the poweiful ^ assal'an excellent occasion 
of self-aggrandizement, for assi rting their independence, and 
for escaping awhile that .su|)i■•niucy of the crown which 
Philip Augustus had begun to make them .seii'-ible of. Such 
a movement as this ai)pearr, throughout the thiiteenth cen¬ 
tury, at the 0 ])(‘nlng of each Jicw i-cign. The ability of 
(lucen Blanche, and some fortunate circumstanecs, prevented 
Saint Louis from cxp(‘riencing any very enduring conse¬ 
quences from thi-, movement'in his instance; and when he 
himself began to reign, he found royalty onc(‘ more in very 
nearly the same position m which Philip Augu.“tus had 
left it. 

Thoroughly to appreciate what it became in the hands of 
, Saint Louis, it is necessary to eon-idd’, on the one hand, his 
relations with the feudal .soeiett. his conduct towards the 
possesaors of liefs, great and small, with whom he had to do; 
on the other, his administration of th<' intc'rior of his do¬ 
mains, his conduct towards lii.s .subjeels jieeiiliaily so called. 

The relations of Saint Louis with feudalism have been 
presented under tw'o very ditfei’cnt aspects; there have been 
attributed to him two wholly contradictory designs. Accord¬ 
ing to some writers, far from labouring as his predecessors 
had done to abolish feudalism, and to usurp, for the benefit 
of the crown, the rights of the seigneurs, he fully accepted 
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tli^^eudal society, its princiiiles and its rights, and applied 
efforts to regulate it. to constitute it, to give it a fixed 
ibria^ legal existence. The other class of writer.s will liiive 
it tlm Saint Louis liad no other thought, during tlie whole 
cour.se of his reign, but tliat of destroying fendalisin. tliut ho 
incessantly struggled against it, and sy.steinatieally laboured 
to invade the i-iglit of the pos.scssor.s of fiefs, and to raise 
royalty upon their ruins, sole and absolute. 

And accordingly as the writers have been fti'nds or 
enemies of fendalisin, they have admired and celebrated Saint 
Louis for the one or for the other of these his alleged pur- 
po.ses. 

In our 0 ]iinion, neither purpose e.in be leally attributed to 
him: both are e(jually repugnant to the facts, carefully con¬ 
sidered and prc-'cntcd in tlicirreal aspect. 

That Saint J.oui'„inore .so than any other King of France, 
spontaneously respected the rights of the poss(‘ssor.s of fiefs, 
and rceulatcd In's I'ondnet according to the ninxinis generally 
adojitcd by the vassals around him. cannot be doubted. I liavc 
already had occasion to .show Aon the riglit of rcsi.itance, 
even to the e.xtent of making war niion the King himself, 
formally recognised and .saiietioned in Ids Ktdhhssrmfns. It 
were dillienlt to render mon' marked homage to the prin- 
cijdes of feudal society; and this honiiigi- freipiently reenr.s 
in the monuments of .Saint Louis, lie had eiidently an 
exaltc'l iilea of the reei[n()cal rights and dutie.s of vas.sals 
and suzerains, and admitted that, on a variety of occasions, 
they were entitled to prevail o\ er the pretensions of the 
king. 

And it Avas not merely in theory tlial he n eogni.sed fhc.se 
rights; in ])ractic(‘, also, he .scrupulously rcsp<-ctcd them,, 
even Avlicn he wus the snficrer bv tbeir exercise. In 1242, 
lie took by .s'orni the castle of Fontenay, .afterwards called 
L’Abattii, in I’oilou. belonging to the count do la Murchc, 
and whicli hud been for a long time defendeil b\>a bast.ard of 
the connt’.s, “forty-one knights, eighty sergeants, and a body 
of common soldii'rs under them.” lie was adiised to put 
all tlio ])risoner3 to death, as a punishment for their ob.sti- 
nacy, and the iossc.s which they had occasioned him, but he 
refused. “ No,” said he, “ the leader could not be to blame. 
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for tlmt lie acted in oliedience to his father, nor the others in 
fieri iiiir tlieir beip’neur.” ' 

Tliere is iii these few words more than one impulse of 
frenerosity; and tliere is, what is still rarer, the formal re- 
I'oirnition of the ri^ht of his enemies. In refusing to punish 
them, Saint Louis belieted he was doing, not an act of cle¬ 
mency, hut an act of justice. 

Tlie right of resistance was not the only light which Saint 
Louis recognised in liis barons, and carefully respected. It 
is only necessary to run your eye over the ordinances of his 
which remain, to he convinced that he almost always con¬ 
sulted them whenever their domains were at all in question, 
and that he fieipiently sinnmonud them to take part in the 
measui'cs of his srov eniment. . 

'J'hns, the ordin.inei' of 1228, respecting the heretics of 
J.angnedoc, is rindered with (he adrtre oitr fjrtnt men and 
prii'lhi)mm( 

Tliat of 12.‘1(), eonceniin!r the Jen'', irith the commnv conn- 
set of (tnr harnns.'^ 

That of 121f), coTie(>rnin.g levies and redi nijitioii' in Anjou 
and Maine, runs thn-: 

“ We iiKiki" kii )w n that some' jieoph- hav ing doubts as to the 
custom in force with respect to h.iil and ledemption in 
the counties of Anjou and IMaine, we, widnng to know the 
truth, and in.ike sure th.,l which was doubtful, havintr called 
,iround u-, at Oilean-, the baion-' and creat men of the said 
countic'-, and h.ivintrhdd attentive foun-c 1 with them, have 
learned, hv their coninion coini'cl, what is the said ciUstom, 
n imidy, >ve.” ■* 

We K'.id in the pn'amhle of the' J'Jnhh^seniens: 

“ And these establishments were made bj the great council 
of w isc iniui, and ffood pric sfs.” > 

J'lie l’ollowin£r fact is not of jireciscdy the same dcscripticm; 
for it is no longer barons, the* possessors of fiei's, but s-imple 
burgheivs, who are concerned. An ordiiianee of 1262, con¬ 
cerning money, ends with the following words: 

“ This ordinance w as made at Chartres, in the year 1262, 

' Mattlu'w Pajis,p .')>]. Giiillaumr de p. 183 

^ i/df’s Onfonn nut t i p 31. * Ibid., p. 

* Ibid , p. OS. * Ibid , p. i07. 
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about tbe middle of Lent; -and to make it there were present 
the undermentioned freemen: Clement of Visiliec (Vezclai?) 
John, called le Roide, John Hermann, citizen of Paris; 
Nicholas du Chdtel, Garin Fernet, Jacques Fris, burghers 
of Provence; John de Lorry, Stephen Morin, citizens of 
Orleans; ICvrarJ Malori, John J^avcrgin, citizens of Sens; 
Robaillc du Cloitrc, Pierre des Monceaux, citizens of J>aon.”* 

Is not this a remarkable example of the care taken 
by Saint Louis, when ho made use of the Icgishitixe power, 
to seek the ad\iee and the adhesion of all those from whom 
he might expect good counsel, or who had any direct interest 
in the measures in question. 

Hero is another proof of the respect of Saint Louis 
for the feudal principles and rights. In 1248, says Join- 
ville: 

“ The king cited his barons to Paris, and made them take 
oath that his chiidien should recei\e faith and lo}alty, if 
anything hai)pened to him on the way. He cited me; but I 
W'ould not make oath, lor I was not his man.”“ 

And the king .saw no harm in one who was not his man 
refusing to take the oath, and Join\ille was not the less his 
friend. 

Can it bo said that the ]n-incc w ho ob'5cr\ es such conduct, and 
such language, had .s\stematically undertaktn the destruction 
of the feudal society, and neglected no occasion of abolishing or 
invading the rights of the pos^cs-ors ol liefs, I'or the benefit 
of royalty? 

Or is it any more true that he acecjtted feudalism entire, 
and was not oceiqiicd in giving it that regularity, that 
general and legal organization wdiich it had always wanted? 
1 do not think -o. 

It will be recollected that in examining feudal society in 
itself, and partieidarlj in its judicial organization, we found 
that it had never been able to arrne :it true imstitutioDs, that 
no regular, peaeeful mlministration of justi;^ had been 
established in it; and that, sometimes under the form 
of private war, sometimes under tliat of the judicial duel, 
recourse to force was the true jurisdiction o/ feudal seciety. 

* Bccueil des (irdountum’S, p. 

2 Joiiiville, p. edit, of fOl. 
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To him who penetrates somewhat deeper into its nature, the 
private war and judicial combat were not, as you have seen, 
simple facts inherent in the brutality of manners; they were 
the natural means of ending differences, the only means 
in accordance with the predominant principles and the 
social state. 

Private wars and judicial combats were therefore the 
proi)er institutions, the two essential bases of feudalism. 
Now, these are precisely the two facts which Saint Louis 
attacked the most energetically. We hate two ordinances 
of his upon this subject, which I shall quote entire; be¬ 
cause they are perhaps the two most important legislative 
acts of his reign, and clearly show its tendency. 

The first institute's that truce wliich was called Q,aarantaine 
du lioi. We find some trace of it before Saint Louis: we 
read in the CouUnne de Bvauraisis; • 

“ A very ill custom of warfare used to be ])reva1ent in the 
kingdom of France; when any per.-<on had killed, or maimed, 
or severely beaten another, he to whom tlu' injury had been 
done, or his fiiends, if he were df'ad, looked to revenge him¬ 
self on th(} relatif>ii.s of llie oill nder, though they lived at 
however great a distance, and kiu'w nothing wJiatc\cr of the 
matter; and thereupon they went in search of them, by night 
or day, and as soon as they had found one of them, killed him, 
or maimed him, or beat him, without any warning or jmtting 
him on his guard, though be knew nothing of the misdeed 
that the jier.'on of his lineage had eoinmitted. In consequence 
of the great evils whieli rose IVom this ciistt)in, the good king 
Philip made an ordinance that when any wrong had been 
done, they wlio were i)rcsent at the wrong doing should hold 
themselves on their guard, without furtlitr notice, and that 
there should he no truce for them until so settled by justice, 
or by the inteiwention of friends; but all the kinsmen of both 
sides who were not presf'iit at the f.ict have by this regulation 
of the king Iferty daj's’ truce, after which forty days they are 
at war.”* 

Tliat is to say, that no one can attack the relations of one 
of the parlies, nor oommit any dejin'dation in their lands, 
nor do them any harm, for forty days from the breaking 


* npmiinuioir, Coutuvie <le Ticoux'nhU^ c. 00, p. 
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out of the quarrel, and until they may he looked upon as 
having knowledge of it, and are put upon their guard. 

Although it has often been di.sputed, it is, in my opinion, 
Philip Augustus whom Ileaumanoir means by tliese words, the 
good king Philip, and eona(‘quenrly it is to him tliat the first in¬ 
vention of tlie “quarautaiiie of the king” should bo attributed. 
But it succeeded ill, and Saint Louis felt the need of again 
prescribing it iii much more formal terms. Ilis ordinance 
to this eflbct is given entire in an ordinance of king John, 
gi\en the !)th of April, 13dd, of which the following is the 
text:— 

'• At this same time, by ordinances of happy memory, St. 
Louis of France, our rojal predecessor, during hisownlilc-time, 
established and ordereil that whenc\er any discords, quarrels, 
or skirmish took ])l.iee between subjects of this kingdom, in 
ambush or otherw is/>, and d< ath, mutilation, or other injury 
befel in con'Cipienee. as oftcni haj)pened, the relations of those 
engaged in the said skiimi h should remain at peace for 
forty continuous days from th(> said skirmish, c'xccpt only 
those person, who actually t( ok jiart in it; which latter per¬ 
sons, for that their misdeed mi_ht be taken and arrested, as 
well during the said forty d.i\ s as yiter, and might be eonfineei in 
the prisons of the jnstic iarii s in w hose jurisdiction the offence 
W’as committed, until justice were done in their case, accord¬ 
ing to the law; and if within the term of forty days aforesaid, 
any of the kinsmen of either ol'flm jirincipal ])arties engaged, 
should assail or maltreat any of the kinsme i of the other 
jmrty, to take renaeance iqion them, exeejit the jirincipal 
malefactors afoiesaid, who niielit be jinrsued at once, the 
jUTsons so offendimr, a- infnii'jers of the ro_\al statutes and 
ordinances, shall hi-jiunishcd by the judge in whose juris¬ 
diction they shall commit the said otl'enee, or by the judge of 
the place where they shall b<* taken; which ordinances, in 
various parts of oiir kingdom, and not without reason, are, 
still firmly obsciwed for the juiblie good, the safety of the 
country, and the jirotection of the inhabitants of our said 
kingdom.”* 

Such a truce was doubtless a strong barrier against and a 
great restriction to pri\ate wars. Saint Louis made it his 
constant business to sceui e its observanci*. 

’ Mecut il des 0) dviuiancts, t. i. Ji 50—58. 
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lie at the same lime attacked judicial duels; but here his 
task was far greater. The judicial duel was, even still more 
than private warfare, a regular institution, deeply and widely 
rooted in feudal society. The jiossessors of fiefs, great and 
small, adhered tenaciously to it, as to a custom, a right. The 
attesmpt to interdict it all at once throughout the kingdom, 
wasimpracticable; thegreat barons would instantly have denied 
the right of the king thus to change the institutions and 
practices _of their domains. Accordingly, Saint Louis con¬ 
tented himself with formally sujtpressing the judicial duel in 
the royal domains. Ilis ordinance on the .subjec^ran thus: 

“ We prohibit all ])ri\ate Itattles throughout our domains; 
whatever right of claim, and answer thi-reto, wh.ilct cr peaceful 
modes of settling di'|)ntes hate been in force hftherto, we 
fully continue; but battles wt* forbid; instead of them we 
enjoin proof by witnesses, and furthei'J whatever other jii-t 
and peaceful proofs hate been heretofore admitte.l in courtt 
.secular. 

“ We command that if any one '-eek to aecus" anotluir of 
murder, he be heard. IVhen l.e demand to make his cliarge, 
the officer shall say to him: ' If }ou wish to enter an accu¬ 
sation of murder, you shall he In ard, but with this under¬ 
standing, that if you fail in your ])roof, you subject yourself 
to the penalty your :id\ ersary would endure weta; lie found 
guilty. And be sure you .shall not have trial by battle; you 
must make good your charge by w itnessc', a.s best you may, 
and sliall have till just aid in doing so; no proof heretofore 
received in courts secular shall be refii.si'd you, e.vcept the 
])roof by battle; and understand that your advei-sary shall 
have full liberty to di-prove 3 'our witne.'ses, if he can.’ 

“ And if he who souglit to make accusation, having heard 
the officer say thus, does not wish to pursue his plaint, he 
.shall be allowed to withdraw it without damage. If, on the 
other hand, he prosecute it, lu“ shall do so after the custom of 
tho country, and after such custom in like manner have justice 
administered unto him. And when the case comes to that 
lioint at which battle would have taken place, had proof by 
battle continued, that which would have been proved by 
battle shall be proved by witnesses; and the witnesses shall 
attend at the expense of him wlio requires them, if he is able 
to pay. 
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“ And if the defendant has any reason to alh'ge why the 
witnesses brouglit against him ought not to be heard, Im shall 
be at liberty to state his reasons, and if they are found good 
and valid, the witnesses shall not be heard; if the reasons, 
controverted by the other party, be found inadetiuate, then 
the witnesses on l)oth sides shall be heard, tind judgment 
shall be given according to the evidence, after it has been 
read to the parties. 

“ And if it sbonld happen that after the said reading the 
party against vv bom the witnesses have appeared should de¬ 
clare himsej^f to have legitimate exception to what they have 
stated, they shall be examined again; andafterthi.^ judgment 
shall be given. Such shall be the rule, in all disputes touch¬ 
ing treason. r.i])ine, arson, tln-l't, and all crimes imperilling 
life or limb. 

“ In all the aforcsSid cases, wh<>n any one i.s accused before 
any of our bailiffs, b(“ sliall inquire into the matter up to the 
point w'heii proof is to be taken; and then he shall report the 
([ue.stion to us, and leave it to us to hear the evidence; and 
send such witnesses as are fitting, anil we will take counsel 
tliereupon with those who are duly called upon to assist at 
the judgment. 

“ In di-putes ari,sing out of serfage, he wlio claims a man 
as his serf .■'hall make Ids demand, and pur-ue it as hereto¬ 
fore up to the ])oint of battle. Thmi, instead of battle, he 
shall prove his ca-e by witnes'cs, or documents, or other 
good and b gal proofs, su<di as bav c been accustomed to be 
admitted in courts secular. All we prohibit is tlie trial by 
battle; that which used to be tried by battle, shall now be 
made matter of testimony. And if the ])Iaintiff fails in his 
proof, he shall be lined at the discretion of the seigneur. 

“ If any one charge his seigneur with diffaule de dioit, the 
default must be pi-oved, not by battle, but by witnesses. If 
it be not proved, the [ilainfiff .sliall pay a fine, according to 
the custom of the country; if it he proved, tlie seigneur shall 
do him right, ami jiay him or restore to him his due. 

“ In eases of disputed serfage, and wlien a man appeals 
against his seigneur, for deffantv de droit, if, after tlie evidence 
has been read, he who is proceeded against claims to say any¬ 
thing excepting to the witnesse.s, he shall be heard. 

'■ Whoever is found guilty of perjury in any of tliese cases, 
shall be punislied by tlie hand of justice. 
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“ And these battles we prohibit in our domains for all time 
to come, retaining all our other customs of the said domains, 
heretoibre in force, but so that we may prohibit or discon¬ 
tinue any of these should we think fit to do so.”' 

Tlic solicitude with which the king repeats, bt the close of 
the ordinance, the intimation given in the outset, that it is in 
his own domains that lu! sut)j)res^i's the trial by battle, is a 
clear proof that more extended preten.'-ions on his part would 
not have been admitted. 

But that which Saint Louis couhl not absolutely order, he 
endeavoured to eflect by his exampb; and pfo-sonal influence, 
lie negotiated wdth his grand va'..-.als, and induced several of 
them to abolish the judicial duel in their domains. This 
practice, so det'jtly rooted in feudal rnann(>rs, still ’continued, 
it is true, to sub'-i.-^t for a long time after this, and wo come 
upon more than trace of it at later jao'lods, but it doubtless 
recei\cd a powci-ful shock from tlie ordinance ol' S iint Louis. 

Thus, Avhik; rcs])ccting the rights of tbfc lajssc.-sors of fiefs, 
whib’ adopting many of the maxims of feudal society. Saint 
Louis assailed its two fundamental supports,! its most charac¬ 
teristic institutions. Not that he hafi conceit cd any general 
and systematic project against fianhilism; Ibut the judicial 
duel and jirivate wars were not, in his view, consistent with 
a regidar and Chri.stian society; they V! ere manilestly relics 
of the, ancient barbarism, of that state of imliv idual indepen¬ 
dence and warfare which has been so habitually designated 
the state of nature: now, thi' r!-ason and the virtue of Saint 
Louis both revolted against this condition of things; and in 
combating it, his sole idea a as the sui'pro.ssion of disorder, 
the institution of pe.ace for -war, of justice for brute force, of 
socii'ty, in a word, for barbarism. 

But this fact alone accomplished a change highly to the 
ad\antageof the crown. Throughout all the king’s domains, 
the vassals, the burghers, the free or demi-l'ree men, instead 
of having recourse, as theretofore, to the vvager of battle for 
the decision of their disputes, were now obliged to refer their 
quarrels to tlie king’s judgc.s, his hailifls, ])rovosts, and so 
forth. Koyal jurisdiction thus took the place of individual 
force; its oilicers decided by their sentence questions which 
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before were settled by the champions on either side. Had 
this been the only i)oint achieved, it would assuredly have 
been an immense .step taken in the judicial power of royalty. 

But it w.as not the only point achieved: Saint Louis cft'ect- 
ed many otliets, which I shall here merely indicate to you. 
When we come specially to examine the great legislative 
monuments of the feudal e]>o<di, among othei's the ettihUnse- 
t/iens of tlii.s monarch, we shall sec what changes wei'c ope¬ 
rated in the various jurisdictions, and how those powers 
which had appertained to the feudal courts were progrc's- 
sivcly transferred to the courts of the king. Two fact.s, the 
introduction, or rather the considerable extension of the 
cas roi/aiimc .and of the appeh, were the decisive instrument 
of this revolution. By th<‘ operation of the fn.s' ri>i/au,v — 
that is to say, the cases in n Iiieli the king alone had tin- right 
of judgment, hi.s olBeers. ]>arlianients, or h.iiliH', ri'strieted 
the feudal courts within narrower and narrower limits. By 
the oper.xtion of tlie ap])eal', wJiieh greatly aided the con¬ 
fusion of sovereignty and royadty, they made the.se eourls 
subordinate to the royal power. Thus feudal jurisdii-tion 
witnessed the decline at once: 1, of its true and natural in¬ 
stitutions, judicial eomhat, and ])ri\:ite warfare; 2, of its 
extent; 3, of its indejaaidence; and it .soon found itself 
under the neceS'itv of ree-igni-ing in the judicial power of the 
crown, a conqueror and :i master. 

Much the same thing. took place with reference to legis¬ 
lative powtr. AVc read in the ehroniele of Beauvaisis: 

*• Kings are supreme sovereigns, and have of right th<- 
general pnardian'liij) of tiie kin.gdom; wherefore tlie.v may 
make such ordinanee.s :is tliev tliink lit for the common advan¬ 
tage; and what tiny x'stablish must h(|ob.ser\ed.’’' 

Had this maxim been received as a general and ab¬ 
solute rule, it must at once have destroyed the li'gi-lative 
independence of the proprietors of fiefs, for it was nothing 
less than the clear and ninpialified recognition of tlie general 
leghslative power of tlie king, and of the king alone. But 
practically, no such sovereignty was attributed to him; and, 
as you have just seen, Saint Louis, for the most part, made 
it a point in legislation to summon to his counsels the 


* Coutume de Beauviusis, c. .'ll, p. 181. 
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barons, or others of his subjects, who wyre directly interested 
in the matter. Yet it is quite certain that the legislative 
sovereignty of the king was gaining ground at this time. 
To be convinced of this, we need only glance at the ordi¬ 
nances rendered by Saint Louis in the course of his reign, 
from 1226 to 1270. Of these the Louvre collection con¬ 
tains or mentions fifty, which I have thus classified: 

20 on subjects of private interest, local privileges, parish 
matters, &c. 

4 on the Jews, and their position in the kingdom. 

24 of political feudal penal legislation, viz.: 

1. In 1233, an ordinance touching the relief or 

redemption of fiefs. • 

2. In 124.5, an ordinance touching private wars, 

called “ la quarantaine du rdl ” 

3. In 1246, an ordinance touching the leasing and 

redemption of fiefs in Anjou and Main'e. 

4. In 1248, letters, whereby the king, on his depar- 
■ ture for the crusades, confers the regency on the 

queen mother. 

5. In 1250, letters, touching the regulation of Lan¬ 

guedoc. 

6. In 1254, ordinance touching the reformation of 

manners both in Languedoc and in Languedoil. 

7. In 1254, further ordinance on the same subject. 

8. In 1256, ordinance for the general improvement of 

the kingdom, and on the administration of jus¬ 
tice. 

9. In 1256, ordinance touching tlie mayoralties 

throughoutlihe kingdom. 

10. In 1256, ordinance touching the election of 

mayors in the good tow ns of Normandy. 

11. In 1257, ordinance touching private wars, and the 

quarantaine du rot. 

12. In 1259, letters containing regulations for Lan¬ 

guedoc. 

13. In 1260, ordinance on the judicial duel. 

14. In 1261, ordinance re-qigcting the prosecution of 

debtors in the royal domains. 

15. In 1262, ordinance on the coinage. 

TOL. III. 8 
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16. In 1263, ojdinance on the retreat at Pont Au- 

demer. 

17. In 1265, ordinance on the circulation of Engliah 

' money. 

18. In 1263, on the coinagj. 

19. In 1268, ordinance on ecclesiastical election, &c. 

20. In 1268, ordinance against blasphemers. 

21. In 1269, ordinance respecting tithes. 

22. In 1269, letters to the two regents of the king¬ 

dom during his last crusade. 

23. In 1269, ordinance respecting tithes. 

24. In 1269,.ordinance against blasphemers, 

2 miscellaneous. 

In this table 1 have not included either the BstabUsse- 
mens of Saint Lou's, or tlie EstnhUssemens des Metiers de 
Baris, his two grcate-it legislative labours; and yet, in the 
simple series of legislative acts I have enumerated, who would 
not recognise a character of sovereignty which has not been 
exhibitcil in the preceding reigns? Tlie fact algne that the 
acts relating to iiiatter-- of general interest are far more 
numerous there than those nliich have rei'erence to local or 
private interest-., this I'act alone, 1 say, clearly shoWs the 
immense progress of the legislative power of royalty. 

The .same progress becomes visible under the reign of 
Saint Louis, in what concerns ecclesiastical affairs. I shall 
at present merely spe4k of it in passing. When we treat of 
the liistory of religious society during the feudal period, we 
shall see what then were its relations with the civil autho¬ 
rity, and how they were sueces-.ively modified. It is only 
necessary to call to mind that fa^us ordinance of Saint 
Louis, called la Pragmafique, by^hich he so positively 
affirmed and maintained tin* independence and the privileges 
both of his crown and of the national church, in their relation 
with papacy. It has been j)rinted so often that I shall 
dispense with quoting it here. And it mu.st not be supposed 
that this ordinance w.at, an i-,olat<><l net, an insignificant pro¬ 
test on the part of Saint Louis. In the habitual conduct 
of affairs, this, the most j)ious of kings, the only one of his 
race who obtained the honours of canonization, acted effec¬ 
tively and constantly according to the principles laid down in 
the Prngmatiqne, and allowed no ecclesiastical influence to 
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invade, or even to direct his government. The following 
fact, related by Joinvillc, will prevent all doubt upon the 
sutgect: 

" Archbishop Guy, of Auxerre, spoke for all the prelates of 
the kingdom of Franco:—“ Sire, the archbishop and bishops 
here present, have charged me say to you that Christianity 
become^ deteriorated and falls away in your hands; and will 
fall away still more, unless you take counsel so that no one 
may have further cause to fear. Wc n quire you, sire, to 
command your bailiffs and sergeants to compel such as have 
been excommunicated a year and a day, to give satisfaction 
to the church;” and the king answered tlicm that he would 
readily command his bailiffs and sergeants to take measures 
against the excommunicated iis required, on condition of his 
being first made acquainted with the particulars of the case, 
so that he might know whether the sentence were a just one. 
To which, after consulting with <.no another, they replied, 
that they <»nsidered they uere not called upon to give him 
cognisance of *matters connected with religion. Thereupon 
the king replied, that if they would not give him cognisance 
of tliese matters, neither would he command his sergeants to 
compel the excommunicated, right or wrong, to submit them¬ 
selves^) the church; ‘‘for if 1 were to do sol should act 
against God and against justice; and I will give you -an 
example of this. The bishop of Brittany held the count of 
Brittany for seven years unch-r excomn.unication, and yet 
after all he was absolved by tlu* court of Borne; so that had 
I constrained him to submit himself to the bishops in the first 
year, I should have done wrong.”* 

Such was the government of Saint l.ouis in its general 
features; and such und^his reign was the progress of roy¬ 
alty, both in its relutioms with feudalism and with the church. 
Let us now follow him into his domains: there he was free, 
and administered at his own will. 

Two great ordinances of his for the reform of that in¬ 
ternal administration, have reached u^. One i-. of the month 
of December, 1264, in thirty-eight articles; the other of 
1255, which contains twenty-six. I'liej' are nearly alike, 
but the second is moi-e gen<>r!il and more definite. I will 


* JoiIiMllc, p. 1 It). 
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analyse it article by article; its character deserves to be 
thoroughly known. 

In articles 1—8, the king imposes on his seneschals, 
bailiffs, provosts, magistrates, viscounts, mayors, foresters, 
sergeants, and other officers, high and subalterns, an oath to 
make or receive no present, to administer justice without 
regard to persons; and then he enumerates a number of 
abuses and frauds whieli have introduced themselves into 
the administration, and which ho desires to prevent. The 
eighth article runs thuN:— 

“ And in order that this oath may be the more firmly 
adliered to, vve will that it be taken in full court, before all 
clerks and laymen; sotliat, having sworn it before us, h® 
may hesitate to inenr the crime of perjury, not only for fear 
of God and of ns, Init for shame of the people.” 

This api'cal to jmblieitj is a remarkable circumstance, and 
indicates a firm de-icn to ensure the efficacy of I’egulations, 
often in themselves illusive. 

Articles 9—12 interdict jmblie games, evil places, and 
blasphemies: regulate the police of taverns and of all places 
where tlu inferior population meet. 

Article.s 13—1.5 foihid all .superior officers of the king, 
bailifts, seneschals, or other', to purchase moveables, to give 
their children in marriagf*, to procure thi'm beneficcfi, or 
to make them enter monasteries, in places where they exer¬ 
cise their office. 

Articles 16—21 are directed against a iniraber of abuses 
detailed, such as the .sale of ollices without the }>ermission of 
the king, too great a number of sergeants, excessive fines, the 
intercepting the free transport of grain, &c. 

Article 2.5 runs thus;— 

‘•AVe will that all our seneschals, bailifis, and other 
officers, after they h.aveijuitted their offices, remain for forty 
days’.space in the districts which they have administered, 
either in person or by di puty, so that they may appear 
before the new senc'chal', baililFs, or other official commis¬ 
sioners, to answer an^’ uho may have complaint against 
them.’’ 

Is not this a real responsibility iinpo-id upon the adminis¬ 
trators? a lesponsibility etficaeious in itself, and perhaps the 
only one which was tiien jn acticable. * 
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Lastly, by the 26th article, the king reserves to himself 
the right of amending his ordinance, according as he shall 
learn the state of the people and the conduct of his officers.' 

In order to learn this .he took a measure which has been 
too little remarked: he re-established the missi dominici of 
Charlemagne. We read in the Vie de Saint Louis, by the 
confessor of queen Marguerite his wife: 

“ The blessed king hearing many times that his bailifls and 
provosts wronged the people of his land, either by iniquitous 
judgments, or by tyrannically depriving them of their goods, 
appointed certain commissioners from time to time, either 
minoritc brothers and preachers, or secular pric.sts, or occasion¬ 
ally knights, to inquire into the conduct of the various bailiffs 
and provosts and sergeants throughout the kingdom; and he 
gave the said commissioners power, whenever they found that 
goods had been wrongfully taken from any person by the said 
bailiffs or other officers, forthwith to restore the goods, and 
to dismiss the wrong-doing provosts or other officers.”'' 

Indeed, in the history of Saint Louis, we find many inspec¬ 
tions of this kind, and from which practical result.s accrued, k. 
bailiff of Amiens, among others, in consequence of a similar 
inspection, was depri\ ed of his offie:', and forced to give up 
all that he had taken from the people. 

Upon the state and administration of the provostship of 
Paris in particular, Joinville has given us details vvhich show 
that the reforming activity of Saint Louis was everywhere 
and tnrly.cfficacious: 1 will place the!,e details bcforr* you. 

“ The provostry of Pari.s was at that time sold to the 
citizens of Paris or to any one who eho^e to purcha.sc it; 
whence it luippened that the persons n ho had bought it so 
supported their sons and nephews in their outrace.«, ihat the 
young men went on offending without fear, having full con¬ 
fidence in their relations and in their friends who stood by 
them. Whence the lower people came to be grievously 
oppressed, having no means of obtaining redress for the 
Injuries of the rich, who by great gifts and presents gained 

over the provosts.By wliich great injuries and 

spoliation committed in that provostjy, the common people 

' Jlcnieif rft'S Ordonnances, t. i. ji. 70—Nl. 

* fie de Saint Lonit, by the contessov of (lueen Marguerite, !• OOT, edit 

noi. 
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were deterred from remaining- in the king’s land, and went 
to live in other provostries and lordships, whereby the king’s 
land became so depopulated of the n>ore creditable common 
people, that when he held his pleas there were not more than 
ten or twelve persons who attended them. All this while 
Paris and its suburbs were full of malefactors and thieves, 
who daily and nightly scoured the country around. The 
king, who was earnestly desirous that the common people 
should have full protection, diligently inquired into the truth, 
and thereupon commanded that the provostry of Paris should 
never again be sold, but be given to trusty and worthy per¬ 
sons who should receive good wages for the discharge of its 
duties; ajl the evil customs by which the peo'plc had bean 
aggrieved In- put down, and sent commissioners throughout the 
kingdom to do goo(J and rigid justice, not sparing the rich 
man more than the poor. The first provost so appointed was 
Stephen Boileau, who so well executed his chiirge that no 
malefactor, robber, or mut-derer could remain in Paris without 
being hanged or thrown into pi-ison; neither kinsman nor 
friends, nor gold nor silver, could save the ill-doer from 
l)unishment. The king so improved the condition of his land 
that the people came there for the sake of the inflexible jus¬ 
tice which he administered. The population thus increased 
to such an extent that rents and redemptions and reliefs of 
lands and other property produced twice as much as before 
the king took the matter in hand.' 

Stephen Boileau was the jn-inciiml author of one of the 
great legislative works f>l‘ Saint Louis, the Etablissements des 
Corps et Metiers ot the town of Paris. This curious document, 
still in manuscript in the king’.s library, gives the enumera¬ 
tion and internal regulations of all the industrial corporations 
which then existed at Paris, regulations of which the largest 
portion were the work of Stephen Boileau himself. 

Such was the administration of Saint Louis in the interior 
of his domains. You clearly see that there, as in his rela¬ 
tions with the possessors of fiefs, was nothing sy.stematic, 
nothing which seemed to have a general principle for a 
starting point, and which tended towards a sole, long pre¬ 
meditated end. He undertook neither to constitute, nor to 


' Joittville, p. 14I>. 
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aboliah feudalism. Despite the strictness of his conscience 
and the influence of his devotion, there was, in Ms practical 
life, a remarkably sensible and free spirit, which saw things 
as they were, and gave them the remedy which they need^, 
without troubling himself as to whether they were conform¬ 
able! with such or such general view, whether they led to 
such or such distant consequence*, lie went to the actual 
pivssing fact; he respected right wherever he recognised it; 
but when behind right, he saw an evil he directly attacked it, 
not in order to use that attack as a means of invading, the 
right, but really to suppress the evil itself. I repeat: a firm 
good sense, an extreme equity, a good moral intention, the 
taste for order, the dcsin* for the common weal, without 
systematic design, without forethought, without poUtical com¬ 
bination, properly so called, is the true character of the 
government of Saint Louis; it was hcncc that feudalism 
was greatly weakened under his reign, and royalty in progress. 

In our next lecture we shall sec what it beeam^ after 
Saint Louis, especially under the reign of riiilip Ic Bel and 
his three sons,-to the end of the feudal epoch, properly so 

colled- 
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state of royalty after the reign of Saint Louis—In right it was neither *V 
solute nor limited—In fact, incessantly combated, and yet far sutie- 
rior to every other power — Its tendency to absolute power—This 
tendency appeared under Philip le lie!—Influence of the personal cha¬ 
racter of I’liilip le Bel—Various kinds of despotism—Progress of abso¬ 
lute power in the legisjatioii—Kxaniination of the ordinances of Philip 
le Bel—True characters of the eouiiiotitiou and of the influence of na¬ 
tional assemblies under liis reign—Progress of absolute power in judi¬ 
cial matters—Stniggle between the legists and the feudal aristocracy— 
Extraordinary commissions—Progress of absolute power with regard to 
taxes—Reaction of the feudal aristocracy against ab'solute power under 
the three sons of Pliilip le Bel—Associations of resistance—^Embarrass¬ 
ment in the order of sneees-ion to the throne—Enfeeblement of royalty 
at the end of the leudal epoch. 

We liave already been present at the progressive develop¬ 
ment of royalty during about J;hree hundred years, from the 
accession of Hugh Capet, in 987, to the death of Saint Louis, 
in 1270. Let us recaiiitulate in a few words what it was at 
this period. 

In right, it was not absolute; it was neither imperial 
royalty, founded, as you know, upon the personification of 
the state, nor Christian royalty, founded upon the representa¬ 
tion of the Divinity. Neither one nor the other of the prin¬ 
ciples predominated in French royalty at the end of the 
thirteenth century; neither one nor the other gave it abso¬ 
lutism. 

Still, if it was not absolute in right, neither was it 
limited. In the social order there was no institution which 
balanced it; no regular counterpoise, either by any great 
aristoci’atical body, or by any popular assembly. In the 
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moral order, there was no principle, no powerful idea gene¬ 
rally admitt^, and which assigned limits to the royal {tower. 
Men did not believe that it had a right to do everything, to 
extend to all things; but they knew not, they did not even 
seek to know where it ought to stop. 

In fact, royalty was limited and incessantly combated by 
independent, and to a certain point, rival powers—^by the 
power of the clergy, and especi^ly by that of the great pro¬ 
prietors of fiefs, direct or indirect vassals of the crown. Still, 
it possessed a force infinitely superior to any other—a |brce 
which, as you have seen, was formed by the successive 
acquisitions of Louis le Gros, Philij) Augustus, and Saint 
J-iouis, and which, at the end of the tliirteenth century, with¬ 
out any doubt, placed the king beyond comparison at the 
head of the great lords of France. 

Thus, in right, here was no sovereignty systematically 
unlimited, but no limits converted into institutions or into 
national doctrines; in fact, adversaries and embarrassments, 
but no rivals; .such, in truth, was the condition of royalty, 
when Philip le Ilardi succeeded Saint Louis. 

There was here, I need hardly say, a fertile germ of ab 
solute ppwer—a marked inclination towards despotism. 
Hitherto, we have not seen this germ develop itself. It would 
be totally unjust to pretend that, from the tenth to the middle 
of the thirteenth century, royalty laboured to render itself 
absolute; it laboured to re-establish some order, peace, 
justice; to raise some shadow of .society and general govern¬ 
ment. There was no question of despotism. 

There is nothing to be surprised at in this. All institu¬ 
tions, all social forms begin, in their development, by the 
good they are to do. It is by this title, as they are more 
or less useful to society, more or 'css in harmony with its 
existing general w.ants, that it becomes accredited and in¬ 
creases. Such was the progress of royalty under the reigns 
of Louis le Gros, Philip Augustus, and Saint Louis: Louis 
le Gros, by repressing a number of petty tyrants in and about 
his domains, and by giving to royalty its character of a public 
power and protector; Philip Augustus, by reconstructing the 
kingdom, and by again giving to the nation through his wars 
against foreigners, the splendour of his court, and his efibrts at 
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civilization, the sentiment of nationality; Saint Louis, by 
impressing upon his government the oharactef of equity, 
respect for rights, love of justice and the public good, which 
is seen in all his acts, assuredly rendering to France the most 
important, the most essential services; and it may be said 
without hesitation that, during this epoch, good prevailed 
over evil in the development of Fi'ench royalty, and moral 
principles, or at least principles of public interest, over prin¬ 
ciples of absolute power. 

Stjll the germ of absolute power was there, and we now 
arrive at the epoch wimn it began to be developed. The 
met.imorpliosis of royalty into despotism is the characteristic 
of the reign of Philip Ic Bel. If we believe a somewhat old- 
fa-'liioned theory, but one which has resumed in our times 
confidence in itself, and some degree of credit—if it be true 
that all things her« below are neeessarilj', fatally connected, 
without human liberty having anything to do or anything 
to answer for—w e should simply understand that at the end 
of the thirteenth century, the circumstances amidst which 
royalty was displaying itself, the social imd intellectual state 
of France, mad(> of that invasion of absolute power, a necessity 
which no one brought about or could prevent; that, accord¬ 
ingly, it can be attributed to no one, and that no one is guilty 
of tills evil. Fortunately, the theory is false. 

In fact, as 1 have already remarked, the per.sonal character, 
the free-will of the kings who reigned from" the eleventh to 
the thirteenth century, powerfully influenced the course of 
things, especially the destinies of royalty. You have seen, 
among others, how great a part Saint Louis, in person, took 
in the turn of the iii'-titutions under his reign. It was the 
same under Philip le Bel; his personal character had much to 
do with the new phase which royalty then assumed. Inde¬ 
pendently of all the general causes which doubtless concurred 
to it, evil in himselt’ and despotic by nature, he impelled it, 
perhaps, more violently than any other cause towards absolute 
power. 

There are great varieties in despotism; I do not merely 
speak of great inequalities as regards the degree of despotism, 
but of great varieties in the very nature of despotism and in 
its effects. For some men absolute power has scarcely been 
more than a means; they were not governed by completely 
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egoistical views; they turned over in their minds plans of public 
utility, and made use of despotism to attain them. Charle¬ 
magne, for example, and Peter the Great in Russia, were 
true despots, but not exclusively egoistical despots, occupied 
solely with themselves, consulting merely their own caprices, 
acting only with a personal end in view. They, each of 
them, in his own country, had general and disinterested 
views and wishes concerning the destiny of men, views in 
which the satisfaction of their own passions held but the least 
place. Despotism, I repeat, was for them a means, not an 
end—a means vicious in its nature, "and which carries evil 
into the bosom of the good which it accomplishes; but whicli 
serves, at least sometimes, to hasten the j)rogress of good, 
while giving it an impure alloy. * , 

Fpr other men, on the contrary, despotism is the end itself, 
because thfey blend egoism with it; they Tiave no general views, 
form no design of public interest, s(-ek, in the jjower of which 
they have the disjiosition, the satisfying of tln-ir passions and 
caprices, of their miserable and ephemeral personality. Such 
was PhilipJe Bel. During the uhole course of his reign, 
we encounW no general idea whieli relates to the good of his 
subjects. He is a selfish de»potic, devoted to himself, who 
reigns for himself, and asks of power only the accomplish¬ 
ment of his own will. Just as great as was the place which 
the personal virtue of Saint Louis held in his government, so 
great was the influence exercised by that personal wickedness 
of Philip le Bel'over his, and as powerfully did it contribute 
to the new turn—to that moral and despotic turn whicli 
royalty took under his reign. 

I sliall not recount the history of Philip le Bel; I always 
bike some knowledge of events as granted. It is more espe¬ 
cially in original documents, in the legislation or political acts 
of all kinds, that I seek the history of institutions, and that 
of royalty in particular. 

It is only necessary to open the ordinances of the Louvre, 
in order to be struck witli the different character which 
the royal power assumed in the hands of Philip le Bel, and 
the changes introduced into its mode of action. I have 
hitherto jilaced before you, in each reign, the number and 
nature of the ordinances and other political acts whicR 
remain to us of different princes. Under Philip le Bel, the 
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number of these acts, all at once, became infinitdy greater. 
The collection of the Louvre contains 354 of them, which 
may be classed in the following manner: 

44 of political legislation and of government properly so 
called; 

101 of civil, feudal, or demesne legislation; 

58 concerning coinage, whether royal coinage, coinage of 
the lords, or foreign coinage; 

104 concerning affairs of local privilege or private in¬ 
terest, concession or confirmation of boroughs, privileges 
granted to certain places and to certain corporations, or to 
certain persons, &c.; 

21 concerning Jews, and Italian and merchants traders; 

38^ upon various subjects. 

Royalty is evidently far more active, and interferes .in a 
far larger number of affairs and interests than it li5.d hitherto 
done. 

If we entered into a detailed examination of these acts, 
we should be still more forcibly struck with this fact, by fol¬ 
lowing it in all its forms. I have made a eoniplete summary 
of these 354 ordinances or acts of government of riiilip le 
Bel, in order properly to understand the nature of e.ieh. I 
shall not place this table before you in its whole extent, but I 
will give you an idea of it. You will see what was the 
variety of interests in which royalty interfered under this 
reign, and how much more decisive .and extensive was its 
action than it had hitherto been. 

I will rapidly analy.«c tlie ordinances of the first years of 
the reign of Rhilip le Bel, and of these, those only wliich 
are contained in the first volume of the collection of the 
Louvre. 

In 1286, I find but two acts without interest in the pre¬ 
sent day: instructions in matters of redemption, and a local 
concession. 

In 1287, there are three ordinances, two of wliieli are very 
important; the object of the one, in ten aitieles, is the mode 
of acquiring the burgcsship, and regulates how he who 
wishes to establish himself in a town may become a 
burgher; what formalities he will have to fulM; what ro¬ 
tations will subsist between him and the lord whose do¬ 
mains be has quitted, or him whose domains he has entered, 
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&?. This ordinance is general, and for the whole extent of 
the king’s domains. 

The second is conceived in the following terms: 

“ It is ordered, by the council of the lord king, that the 
dukes, counts, barons, archbishops, bishops, abbots, chapters, 
colleges, knights, and all those in general who possess the 
temporal jurisdiction in the kingdom of France, shall institute 
and exercise the said jurisdiction, a bailiff, a provost,, and 
lay-serjeants, not clerks—to the end, that if the said officers 
should happen to fail, their superiors may i>roceed against 
them, and if there be any clerks in the said ofiices let them 
be dismissed. 

“ It has likewise been ordered that all those who have, or 
shall have, after the present parliament, a cause Before the 
court of the king and the secular judges of the kingdom of 
France, nominate lay attorneys. Neverfliele=s, chapters may 
name attorneys from among their canons, and the abbots and 
convents from among their monks.” 

Assuredly, to exclude e\ cry ecclesiastic from every kind 
of judicial function, and not only in the courts of the king, 
but in those of the lords, and wherever any temporal jurisdic¬ 
tion whatever existed — is one of the moot important and 
the most energetic acts of i)ower which could then be accom¬ 
plished. 

In 1288, two ordinances: the one upon private interests; 
the other forbids any religious person, of wdiatever order he 
may be, to imprison a Jew, witliout inlorming the lay judge 
of the place to wdiich the Jew is taken. 

In 1289, an ordinance concerning private interests. 

In 1290, six ordinances: I shall speak of tw'o. 'The one 
takes from the Templars the privileges ot their order, when¬ 
ever they do not w’ear the habit. This is one of the first 
symptoms of the ill-w'ill of J’hilip towards the Templar». The 
other grants various privilegi's to ecclesiastics, especially to 
bishops; among others that the'Causes of the latter shall 
always be carried before parliament, nev er before the inferior 
ju^i^diction. 

In 1291, four ordinances. The most important contains, in 
eleven articles, the first precise organization of the parlia¬ 
ment of Paris. The king orders the formation of a special 
chamber for the examination of requisitions, points out what 
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persons shall possess seats there, upon what days they shtdl 
meet, how they shall proceed, &c. Another ordinance con¬ 
tains dispositions favourable to the clergy, with regard to 
domains acquired by churches. 

In 1292, four unimportant ordinances: the last is a frag¬ 
ment of an ordinance concerning fishing, which contains singu¬ 
larly minute j)ro\ i<.ions. There is no certainty of its belonging 
to Philip le Bel. 

In 1293, two without importance. 

In 1294, tl)r<>e. one of’ which is a sumptuary ordinance to 
which I shall soon n'turn. . 

In 129o, four. Tin* principal one gr.ant.s }>rivilege.s to 
Italian merchants, in consideration of a duty upon their mer¬ 
chandise.* 

In 1296, si\, of whieli the first is an ordinance to interdict 
private W'ars and jiu^icial <'oinbats during the war of the king 
in Flanders. 

2. The king '■eem’es to the duke pf Brittany the maintenance 
of Ids rights in mat ter-, of citation b^re the court of the king. 

3. A detailed confirmation of a regulation upon tlie sdt 
mines of Carcassonne. 

In 1297, three. One establishes free commerce between 
France and llainaiilt, --o long as the alliance of the two 
princes shall last. 

In 1298, three. Tie' ling ord<'r- the duke of Burgundy to 
forbid foreign money. 

In 1299, four, 'riie king forbids the bailiffs of Touraine 
and Maine to trouble the t eclesiastics tv ithin their jurisdiction. 

lie prescribes mea-urt''. ag-unst tlic robbers of game and 
fish. 

In 1300, two. He n'lluces the number of the notaries to 
the chatelet to sixty. 

He declares clerks punishable, ev<*n wlien absolved in the 
ecclesiastical court, if the crime b(' evident. 

In 1301, four, lie orders tlx' j)rovost of Paris to caus9 
the execution of his ordinance as to the number of notaries 
to the chatelet, and regulates their functions. 

He regulates tluj aueeessioii of h isturds who die in the 
domains of the lord. 

In 1302, seMiiteen. 1. lie limits the powers of the se- 
'■•eschals over the churches of Languedoc. 
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2. He represses the seneschals who, under the pretext of 
private wars, invade the juriadictiou of the lord«, especially 
of the archbishop of Narbonne, in all cases of public dispute 
and troubles. 

3. He exempts men who are very poor from military service 
for the army of Flanders. 

4. He appropriates to himself the plate of his bailiffs, and 
partially that of his subjects, on condition of a future and 
incomplete reimbursement. 

5. He confiscates the domains of bishops, abbots, &c., who 
leave his king^m in spite of his prohibition. 

6. He leviea a subsidy for the war in Flanders upon his 
subjects whether noble or not. lie forbids the lords, to levy 
any upon those of their men whom he has cxempte 1 

7. He forbids the exportation of eorit nine, and oth(>r 
provisions. 

8. lie regulates the number mid the functions of the various 
officers of tlie chatelet. 

9. A grand ordinance for the lefonnalion of the kingdom. 
He regulates the functions and duties of seneschals, bailiffs, 
sergeants, &c. 

“ For the advantage of our subjects, and for the despatch of 
causes, we shall every ytar hold two pailiaments at Paris, 
two courts of exoliequer at Rouen, and tw ice a y<>ar two days’ 
court at Troyes. There shall be a parliament at Toulouse, 
if the people of that province consent that there b'> not 
appeal from the presidents of that parliann iit.” 

10. He levie.s a subsidy for the war in FLuidiu-s, exempting 
all those who pay it from various other ehai ^e-. He gives an 
instruetion to liio coiiuuis-ai'ies which cuds with these remark¬ 
able words: 

“ And do not raise these finances in the lands of the barons 
against their will; and keep tliis ordimince secret, even th ■ 
article about the lands of the baions, for it would be groat 
injury to us if they knew of it. And by every concilialoiy 
means that you can bring them to consent; such as you 
shall find opposed to it, write to us forthwith their names 
that we may take counsel how to make them withdraw their 
opjwsition. Be careful to give them fair and courteous 
words, and let no unseemly disputes arise.” 

I must desist; it were easy for me in this way to analyse 
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the 854 ordinances of Philip ie Bel; but those cited are suffi¬ 
cient to show you to what various subjects royalty appUed itself 
under his reign, and what the progress of its intervention 
was in almost all things. A last example will show you to 
what a point of minuteness'this intervention was carried; 
I extract it from that sumptuary ordinance of 1294, which I 
just spoke of. We there read: 

“ 1. No woman citizen shall keep a car. 

“ 2. No citizen, male or female, shall wear fur, grey or 
ermine, and they shall discontinue such as they now have 
within a year from next Easter. They shall not wear any 
ornaments of gold, nor precious stones, nor gold nor silver 
fillets. 

“ 4. A duke, count, or baron of six thousand livres a year 
and upwards from .land may have four suits a year and no 
more. Their ladies as many and no more. 

“ 8. A knight or baronet with three thousand livres and 
upwards from land may have three suits a year and no 
more, and one of them shall be a summer suit. 

“11. Boys shall have only one suit a year. 

“ 14. No one shall have more at dinner than two dishes, 
and a potage au lard. And at supper one dish and a by¬ 
dish; and if it be fast j^ay, two dishes of herrings and soup, 
and two other dishes, or three di.slies and one soup, and each 
dish shall only consist of one piece of meal, or one sort of 
soup. 

“ 15. It is ordc'red, in further declaration of the rule 
touching dress, that no prelates or barons, however high in 
rank, shall wear a suit of more than twenty-five sols 
Tournois the Pari.s ell. 

“ And these ordinances, he., are commanded to be kept 
by the dukes, counts, barons, prelates, priests, and by all 
manner of people whatsoever of this kingdom under our faith. 
Whatever duke, count, baron, or prelate shall do anything 
against this ordinance, shall be fined 100 livres Tour¬ 
nois for each offence. And they are bound to have this 
establishment observed by their subjects of whatever rank, 
and to fine any banneret who acts in disobedience thereto 
fifty livres Tournois, and any knight or vavasour twenty- 
five livres Tournois. The informer to have one-third of the 
penalty.” * 

' In 1394. Recueil d»% Ordoanances, t. i. p. 041—543, 
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We have hitherto met with nothing resembling this in acts 
®f French royalty. This is the first time we observe the 
appearance of that claim to mix itself with all things, that 
regulation mania which has played so great a part in the 
administration of France. Its rapid development is more 
especially attributable to two causes, to the double circum¬ 
stance that power was exercised botli by ecclesiastics and 
by jurisconsults. It is the constant tendency of ecclesiastics 
to consider legislation under a moral point of view, to 
desire to make morality thoroughly pervade the laws. Now 
in morality, and particularly in theological morality, there 
is no action in life indifferent; the slightest details of 
human activity are morally good or evil, and shoyld conse¬ 
quently be authorised or interdicted. As instruments or 
counsellors of the royal power, the ecclesvistics were governed 
by this idea, and endeavoured to introduce into penal legis¬ 
lation all the foresight, all the distinctions, all the prescrip¬ 
tions of theological discipline or casuistry. The jurisconsults, 
from a different cause, acted w ith the .same tendency. What 
predominates in the jurisconsults is the custom of pushing a 
principle to its last consequences; subtleness, logical vigour, 
the art of following a fundamental axiom in its application to 
numerous ilifferenl causes without^^Iosing its thread, such is 
the essential character of tlie legist spirit; and the Roman 
jurisconsults are the most striking examples of this. Hardly 
then had royalty giv <‘n to the lawj er^, its chief instruments, a 
principle to apply, than by that natural tendency of their 
profession they laboured to develop that principle, and each 
day to draw new consequences from it, and tlms to make 
the royal povter penetrate into a multitude of aftiiirs and 
details of life, to which, naturally, it would have leniained a 
stranger. 

. Such is the character w Inch this power began to take 
under the reign of Philip le Bel. Although he had excluded 
them from the judicial older, the ecclesiastics still enjoyed a 
large share in his government, and the jurisconsults daily 
played a larger part in It. Now both of these classes, from 
different causes, exercised an analogous influence over royalty, 
Uiid impelled it in the same direction. 

What is no less remarkable is, that the greater portion of 
th “.I* ordinances emanate from the king alone, without men« 

VOL. in. » 
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tion being made of the consent or even the counsel of the 
barons or other great possessors of fiefs. With regard to 
legislation, royalty evidently isolates and frees itself from 
feudal aristocracy; it scarcely ever deliberates except with 
counsellors of its own choice, and who hold their commission 
from it alone. Its independence increases with the extent of 
its power. 

There is i)Ut one kind of acts in which, under this reign, we 
sec the interference not only of the barons, but of other 
persons also; and these are precisely the acts ■which, accord* 
ing to modern theories, least call for such a concurrence, that 
is to say, acts of peace and war, and all which concerns ex¬ 
ternal relations. People conceive in the present day, that 
affairs cl'*'this kind appertain to the royal power only, and 
that the collateral po,wers have no right of interference therein, 
unless very indirectly. Under Philip le Bel, the directly 
contrary fact prevailed. The acts which we call legislative, 
which regulated at home the condition of persons and pro¬ 
perties, very frequently emanated from the king alone. But 
when the question was of peace or war, nc'gotiations with 
foreign j)vinces, he often invoked the concuiTcnco of the 
barons and other notables of the kingdoln. Practical necessity, 
and not any ])articidar theory, then decided all things. Since 
the king could not make f^ar alone, and as, in order to treat 
with foreigners, he vv ished to be and to appctir supported by 
his subjects, it was ijecessary that lie should prosecute no 
great enterprise of tliat kind without assuring himself of 
■ their good will, and he called ujion them siuijdy because he 
could not dispense with them. 

It was the .same cau'e which, at tills epoch, s()mctlmc.s 
introduced a certain number of dcputii'S of the ]>rincipul 
towns into the counsels of the prince. It has often been 
asserted that Philip Ic Bel was tlie fir.st who called tlic third 
estate to the states genei.il of the kingdom. The plira'C is 
too grand, and the fact was not new. Under Saint Louis, as 
you have, seen, deputies of town-., wiiese very names we know, 
were called around the king to deliberate upon certain legis¬ 
lative, acts. Tlicrc are ollii-r examples of this. Philip 1« 
Bel, then, had not the honour of the first call; and, with 
regard to assemblies of tliis kind which occur under his reign, 
far too great an idea of them formed. Thc.se meetings 
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were very biie^, almost accidental, without influence upon 
the general governinent of the kingdom, and in which deputies 
of towns held but a very inferior jdace. 

The fact thus reduced to its j ust dimensions, it is true that 
under Philip le Bel it became more frequent than it had yet 
beijn. 

In 1302, engaged in liis great quarrel with Boniface VIII., 
and wishing to present himself at the fight with the support 
of all his subjects, Philip eomoked the states general, and 
tlieir assembly was held at Paris in the church of Notre 
Dame, from the 23rd of Mareli to the lOth of April. The 
three orders, the nobility, the clergy, and a certain number 
of deputies from large towns had seats there. Their deli¬ 
berations were very brief; each order merely acceded to the 
desires of the king, by writing a letter testhe pope. That of 
the burghers is not, preserved, and w'e only know of it from 
the answer of the cardinals, which is addressed, “To the 
mayors, sheriffs, freemen, and consuls of the communities, 
towns, cities, and boroughs of the kingdom of France.” 

In 1304, we find Philip treating with the nobles and com¬ 
mons of the seneschal jurisdictions of Toulouse, Cahors', 
Perigueux, Ehodez, Carcassonne, and Bcaucaire, to obtain 
subsidies for his expedition in^o Finders. 

In 1308, he convoked the states general at Tours to deli¬ 
berate upon the proceedings of the Templars; and the canon 
of Saint Victor, the chronicler of the time who gives us most 
details concerning this assembly, speaks thus of it:— 

The king caused the assemblage at Tours of the nobles 
and commons of all the castellanies and towns of his kingdom. 
He wished, before repairing to the po])c at Poitiers, to receive 
their counsel as to what it was desirable to do with the 
Templars after their confession. The day was assigned, to all 
those who were invited, on the first of the month following 
Easter, (it was that year the 14th X)f Api-il.) The king 
wished to act with prudence; and, that he might not be 
censured, he wished to have the judgment and consent of 
men of every condition in th(> kingdom. Accordingly, he not 
only wished to have the deliberation of the nobles and men 
of learning, but also of the burghers and laymen. The latter, 
appearing personally, pronounced, alinoft with oqp voice, that 
the Templars deserved death. The Unlveraity of Paris, and 
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especially the masters in theology, were expressly required 
to give their sentence, which they did, by the hands of their 
notary, the Sunday after Ascension.”’ 

We read also in VHistoire de Languedoc :— 

“ Aymar of Poictiers, count of Valentinois; Odilon de 
Guarin, lord of Tournel; Guarin de Chateauneuf, lord of 
Apchier; Bermont, lord of Uzes and Ayraargues; Bernard 
Pelet, lord of Alais and Calrnont; Amaury, viscount Nar- 
bonne; Bernard dourdain, lord of the isle of Jourdain; and 
Louis of Poitiers, bishop of Viviers, gave procuration to 
Guillaume de Nogarct, knight of France, to go in, their 
name to this assembl)'. The prelates of the province of 
Narbonnp, on their part, deputed the bishops of Maguelonne 
and of Beziers, and they levied a tax upon the clergy of the 
country for this journey. Finally, they had letters of the 
king given at Tours the Cfh May, in the year 1308, to order 
the seneschal of Beaueaire to cause the deputies of that town 
who were sent to Tours tO' be paid by all the inhabitants of 
the town of Bagnols, in the diocese of Uzes.* 

It is almost always, jou see, in cases of peace and war, or 
important foreign relations, that these convocations took place. 
In almost every other part of the* government, and especially 
in what we look upon in the present day as essentially legis¬ 
lative, neither the deputies of towns, nor even the barons 
interfered; the king decided alone. 

Sucli under this leigu was the development of royidty, 
considered in a legislative point of view. There is here a 
remarkable progress towards absolute power. Royalty mixes 
itself with a great number of affairs, in which it had not 
formerly interfered: it regulates them in their smallest details; 
it declares its acts valid throughout the whole extent of the 
kingdom, independently of the diveisity of domains; it finally 
puts them forth, for the most part at least, without the con¬ 
currence of the possessors of fiels; and when it calls either 
the possessors of fiefs or the burghers to concur with it, it is 
from motives entirely foreign to the internal government of 
the country, from purely political and temporary necessities. 

The judicial jmvver of royalty at the same time received % 
development of the same kind. 

I John, caadh of Saiiit \irtai, p 4r>6. OoiuinnttUon of Guillonme d« 
Vangis, p. (it. ’ T. u. p. l:iO. 
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You will recollect the details which I have given of the 
judicial system of feudalism. Its fundamental principle, as 
you know, was the judgment by peers, the vassals judging 
among themselves at the court of their lord, of their common 
suzerain. Yon have seen that this principle was found to be 
well nigh impracticable: the vassals were so isolated, such 
Stranges to one another; there were so few relations and 
common interests between them, that ft was very difficult to 
collect theiy in order that they might judge among them¬ 
selves. They came not, and whim some did come, it was 
the suzerain who arbitrarily selected them. 'ITiat great and 
beautiful system, the intervention of the, country, therefore, 
incessantly fell into decline from the most powerful of causes, 
from its inapplicability. • 

We have seen another system progre.ssively rise in its 
place, that of a judicial order, of a class bf persons especially 
devoted to the administration of •justice. This was the great 
change which, in thih respect, was brought .about from the 
eleventh to tlie thirteenth century, and of which I spoke 
while we were occupied with feiidalistu.* 

At the end of the thirteentli centnrj', then, royalty had at 
its disposition real magistrates, under the names of seneschals, 
bailiffs, provosts, &c. It is true, these magistrates very often 
did not judge alone; they called upon some of the men of the 
place to give judgment with them. This was a reminiscence, 
a remnant of the judicial intervention of society; and I have 
cited many texts of Ileanmanoir, among others, which for¬ 
mally sanction this ])ractice. Tho'(> aecidtntal assessors of 
magistrates, whom they called jwjeurs, in certain places 
even rendered actual judgment, and the bailiff merely 
pronounced it. For some time the small possessors of 
fiefs, who came to fulfil the functions of jugevrs, met thus 
around the bailiffs. The bailiff-, tlumiselves were at first 
considerable possessors of fief-, barons of the second class, 
who accepted functions which the barons did not care 

for. But, after a certain lapse of time, from the incapacity 
of the ancient possessors of fiefs, from their ignorance, from 
their excessive taste for war, the chase, &c., they abandoned 
this last wreck of judicial power; and in place of knight- 


1 See Lectures 10 and II, in tlie present volume. 
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judges, of the feudal judges, there was formed a class of men 
solely occupied with studying both customs and written laws, 
and who gradually, by the title either of bailiffs, or ofjugeur/i 
associated with bailiffs, remained in almost exclusive posses¬ 
sion of the administration of justice. This was the class of 
lawyers; and after having bern taken for some time, in part at 
least, from the ylcrgy, they ended by all, or almost all, fcoming 
from the bourgeoisie. 

Once instituted in this way, in possession of^the judicial 
power, and separated from all others, the class of lawyers 
c^uld not fail to become au admirable instrument in the 
^(fljtoyalt}’- against the only two adversaries 'whom it 
the feudal aristocracy and tin* clergy. It so 
h^ro^nOT,' and it is under the reign of Philip lo Bel tliat we 
See'it engaging with distinction in that great struggle which 
has held so iinportanf a jilaec in our liistory. In that struggle 
the lawyers rendered immense services, not only to the throne, 
but to the country: for it was an immense service to aliolisli, 
or almost to abolish, tlu' feudal and tlic ecclesiastical power 
from the governnuml oi' the state, in order to substitute for 
them the power to which that government should belong, the 
public power. Such a progress was doubtless the condition, 
the indispensable preliminary of all the others. But, at the 
same time; the class of lawyers, from its origin, was a terrible 
and fatal instrument of tyranny. Not only did it on many' 
occasions fake not into consideration the rights, the real 
rights of the clergy and the proprietors, but with regard to 
government in general and injudicial affairs in particulni', it 
laid down and established principles contrary to all liberty. 
The history of th(* epoch which now occupies us offers an 
indisputable proof of this. It is after Saint Louis, under 
Philip 1(* Hardi, that we see the commeneeraent of those 
extraordinary commissions, those jud<jma^^)y commission, 
which have since so oljcn sadden^^BB^nmed our annals. 
The seneschals, bailiffs, jugeurs, JpPwher judicial officers, 
then nominated by the king, wee^not for life; he dismissed 
them at will, and even selected them on any particular oc¬ 
casion, and according to necessity, perhaps from a recollec¬ 
tion of the feudal courts, where, in fact, the suzerain almost 
arbitrarily summoned such or such of his vassals. It hence 
happened that, in great trials, the king found himself at 
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liberty to institiAte what we call a commission. Now it 
should be observed, that great processes, great crimind 
affairs, had necessarily at that time one 'or otiier of these two 
characters—either royalty pursued a formidable enemy, eccle¬ 
siastic or layman, a great lord or a bishop; or else, after a 
reaction, the feudal aristocracy or the clergy, having resumed 
their ancient influence with royalty, in their turn employed 
its force or its agents to pursue their enemies. In either 
cage the royal judicial order, the lawyers, served as an instru¬ 
ment to the*enmities, to the revenge of party, of power; and 
one or other of these parties, as coiKjueror, seleetin" commis¬ 
saries at its will, judged its enemies as arbitrarily, as ini- 
quitously as it had been judged itself before. 

I find, from the death of Saint Louis to the at^iession of 
Philip de Valois, five great criminal trials which have become 
historical. You shall see the charactertof them; and if the 
general fact which I have just asserted is not the faithful 
summary of them. 

The first is the prosf'cution in 127<S of Pierre de la 
Brossc, favourite of Philip Ic Ilardi. 

“ This Pierre de la Bro-',c,’’ says Guillaume de Nangis, 
“ when he first came to court, was chirurgeon of the holy 
king Louis, father of this Philip, lie was a poor man, a 
native of Tourainc. After the death of Louis ho was cham¬ 
berlain to Philip; and thiskiifg loved him so much, confided 
so thoroughly in him in all things, and raised him so high, 
that all the barons, the prelates, and knights of the kingdotn 
of France t<‘slitied the profoundest respect for him, and often 
brought him rich presents. In reality they greatly feared 
him, knowing that whatever he desired of the king he always 
obtained. The barons in secret felt great disgust and indig¬ 
nation at seeing him exercise so much power over the king 
and the kingdom.”* 

In 1278, after a struggle, the aceount of which will be 
found in all histories of France, Pierre de la. Brosse suc¬ 
cumbed; he was sentenced by a commission eomj)Osed of the 
duke of Burgundy, the duke of Brabant, and the count of 
Artois, and was hanged on the SOth of June, after a prose¬ 
cution so secret, go unjust, that In', crime and the legal 


GuUlaonic de Naiigis, Qcsta Phii.-Atid., p. 529. 
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grounds of his condemnation are still unknown. Here is 
evidently a case of the feudal aristocracy revenging itself 
upon, and hangiAg a parvenu. 

About 1301, Philip le Bel engaged in a qtiarrel with Ber¬ 
nard de Saisset, bishop of Paniiers, legate of Boniface VIII, 
He set upon liim his lawyers, Pierre Flottc, Knguerrand 
de Marigny, Guillaume d<“ Nogarct. The prosecution against 
the bishop of Pamier is a pattern of iniquity and violence. 
1 have not time to speak of it in d(‘tail. It is a case ,of 
royalty sustaining its political struggle against the clergy 
by the hand of the Law yers and at the expense of the ac¬ 
cused party. 

Frpra 1307 to 1310 the prosecution of the Templars, from 
1309 to 1«311 the proees!, instituted against the memory of 
Boniface VIII., ofl'er upon a larger scale a renewal of the 
same facts. It is •.ilway- the l.iwy(>r', the jinlicial com¬ 
missioners, putting justice at the &er\ice of policy and at 
the orders of royalty. 

Philip le Bel died; tlie chance turned; feudal ari.stoeracy 
resumed the ascemlant: Woe to the upstart lawyersi In 
1315, Enguerrand de M;irigny, one of tlie principal of them, 
was in his turn judged by a commi-sion of knights, and hung, 
the 30th of Ajiril, at Montfaueon, after the most odious pro¬ 
cedure and tlic nio.st absurd accusations. 

Thus the history of the judicial order, scarcely created, 
is a series of continual re.aetions between the feudal aris¬ 
tocracy and the clergy on the one hand, and the lawyers 
on the other. Each p.irty judged in its turn, aee()rdiiig to 
the system, and by the arbitrary, violent prosecutions which 
the lawyers had introduced, ami w Inch they had partly bor¬ 
rowed from the Roman law, from the ecclesiastical law', and 
from per\crted feudal customs, aud partly invented I'or the 
occasion, as might be necessary. 

Is not this the introduction of despotism into the adminis¬ 
tration of justice? Is it not clear that, under the judicial as 
under the legislative relation, royalty at this epoch took an 
immense step in the direction of absolute power? 

There is a third, which 1 shiill merely point out; it con¬ 
cerns taxes. 

Philip le Bel arrogated to himself the right of taxing, even 
beyond his domains, and more especially by the medium of 
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the coinage. The right of coining money, as you know, did 
not belong exclusively to royalty; most of the possessors 
of fief’s had originally possessed it, and more than eighty 
of them enjoyed it even in the time of Saint Louis. Under 
Philip le Bel this i ight was gradually concentrated, although 
as yet incompletely, in the hands of the king, lie bought it 
from some of the lords, usurped it from others, and soon 
found himself, as regards the coinage, if not absolutely the 
solo master, at least in a condition to give the law throughout 
the kingdom. There was here a convenient and tempting 
way of taxing tlic subject. Philip made use of it largely, 
wildly. The alteration of coin appears almost every year 
in bis reign; and out of fifty-six ordinances emanating from 
him with regard to coin, the subject of thirty-five is the 
debasement of the coinage. , 

Tie did not, however, confine himself to this, merely for 
taxing bis subjects arbitrarily; sometimes by express sub¬ 
sidies, sometimes by taxf's upon provisions, sometimes by 
measures wliich affected internal or external commerce, be 
occasionally procured large resources. He did not succeed 
in founding any regular right lor the benefit of royalty; in 
getting it admitted that it belonged to royalty to tax its 
people at will; he did not even raise a general and syste¬ 
matic pretension; but he left precedents for all kinds of 
arbitrary imposition and in every way opened that fatal path 
to his successors. 

It cannot be misunderstood in a legislative relation, in a 
judicial relation, and with regaj'd 1o taxes, that is to say, in 
the three essential elements of all government, royalty at 
this epoch took the character of absolute power; a character 
which, I repeat, was never acknowledged as a right, and which 
did not completely prevail as a fact, for resistance arose 
every moment and at all points of society, but wliieli was not 
the less dominant in practical application, as in the moral 
physiognomy of the institution. 

At the death of Phifip le Bel, and in the interval which 
elapsed till the extinction of his family, and the accession of 
Philip de Valois, that is to say, under the reigns of his three 
sons, Louis le Ilutin, Philip le Long, and Charles le Bel, a 
strong reaction broke out against all tlie.se usurpations or 
new pretensions of royalty. It did not even w'ait till the 
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death of Philip IV.; in 1814, that is, in the last year of his 
reign, many associations wei'e formed to resist him, and they 
drew np their designs and their engagements in the following 
terms: 

“ We, the nobles and commons of Champagne, for our¬ 
selves, for the countries of Vcrmandois, Beauvaisis,Ponthieu, 
La Ferre, Corbie, and for all the nobles and commons of 
Burgundy, and for all our allies and associates within the 
limits of the kingdom of France, to all who sliall see and 
hear these presents, healtli. It is known unto you all that 
the very excellent and puissant prince, our dearly beloved 
and redoubtable lord Philip, by the grace of God king of 
France, has made and imposed various taxes, subsidies, 
undue <‘xWtions, depreciations of the coinage, whereby ami 
by several other things which have been done, the nobles 
and couimoiia have been sorely aggrieved and impoverished, 
and great evils ha\e ensued and are still taking place. Nor 
docs it appear that, on the other hand, these things have 
turned out to tlu' honour and profit of the king or his king¬ 
dom, nor to the common benefit in any way. We have 
at various times devoutly requested, and humbly suppli¬ 
cated the said lord king to discontinue and utterly put an end 
to these grievapee-!, but he has not attended to our entreaties. 
And just lately, in this present year, 1314, the said king 
has made undue demands upon the nobles and commons of 
the kingdom, and unjust subsidies which he has attempted 
by force to l(*vy; tlu'se things we cannot conscientiously sub¬ 
mit to, for thereby we .-hall lose our honours, franchises, and 
liberties, both w'e and those who shall come alter us. Where¬ 
fore, we the said nobles and commons, for ourselves, our 
relations and allie.s, and others throughout the kingdom of 
France, as above set lorth, have sw orn and promised by our 
oaths, for ourselves and our successors, to the countries of 
Auxerre and Tonnerre, to the nobles and commons of the 
said countries and their allies and associates, that we will aid 
them at our own cost, to the best of* our ability in resisting 
the said undue subsidy of this y<'ar, and all other unjust 
exact! and innovations, made or to be made by the king 
of France now and to come, upon us and our successors. 
Always provided, that in doing so wc preserve entire and 
unimpaired all lawful obedience, fealty, and homage, sworn 
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or not sworn, and all other rights justly due from us and our 
successors to the king of France and his successors.” • 

There are in the archives of the kingdom, in the Tresors 
des chartres, in the case entitled Ligues des nobles, several 
other acts of similar associations of the same epoch—namely, 
those of Burgundy, of the counties of Auxerre and of Ton- 
nerre, of Beauvaisis, of the county of Ponthieu, of Cliam- 
paigne, of Artois and of Fores. Can we conceive a 
stronger and more official protest against the turn that Philip 
le Bel had given to royalty? 

This protest was not without effect. The time presfc.s, 
and I cannot describe to you in detail the struggle entered 
into, under the sons of Philii) le Bel, between royalty and tlie 
feudal aristocracy. But let us look at the following ordi¬ 
nance of Louis le Ilutin, given in J315,,almost immediately 
after his accession, and which is nothing more than a redress¬ 
ing of the grievances of the aristocracy. You will thcie see 
what was the extent and momentary efficacy of the re¬ 
action. • 

“Louis, by the grace of God, king of France and Navarre, 
&c., to all present and to come: the nobles of the duchy of 
Burgundy, of the bishoprics of Langres, and Ostun, and of 
the county of Fores, for themselves, the ecclesiastics and com¬ 
mons of the said districts, have complained to us that since 
the time of the lord Saint Louis, our great grandfather, the 
ancient franchises, libertic's, usages, and customs of the said 
countries, have been infringed upon in various cases and in 
various ways, and that various grievances and unjust inno¬ 
vations have been introduced and attempted to he introduced 
there by the people of our predecesiors and our own officers, 
to the great grief, injury, and prejudice of the said districts, 
and they have transmitted to us articles retting forth a portion 
of the said alleged grievances, which articles are herein con¬ 
tained, and they have supplicated us to apply a fitting remedy* 
We who desire peace, and are anxious to promote the wel¬ 
fare pP our subjects, having maturely deliberated and taken 
counsel upon the said alleged grievances and innovations, 
have ordered, and do order, of our royal and undoubted 
authority, the following—that is to say: 


• Boulaanvilllcrs, Lettres sur les niiiien^ puilt’inem, t. ii. p. 29—31. 
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“ The first article given in to us runs thus; ‘ It is required 
that persons may not, on a charge of crime, proceed i^ainst 
the said nobles, by mere denunciation, or on mere suspicion, 
nor judge, nor condemn them by inquiry, unless they them¬ 
selves consent thereto. In a case where tlie suspicion is great 
and notorious, let the suspected person remain in the castle 
of his seigneur for forty days, or twice forty days, or thrice, 
at the utmost, and if within that period no one accuses him, 
'et him go fortli free. If accused, let him have the trial by 
battle.’ We grant this, except' in cases where the guilt of 
the party is so manifest and undoubted that the seigneur 
should of hi' own authority apply a direct remedy. As to 
the trial by battle, it may be re-iorted to, as in former times. 

“ The'second article. 

“ The third article is this: ‘ Tliat the same nobles and their 
men, and their subjects, be not compelled to take part in 
open war, or other, unless the menace and declaration of 
war be pul)li( anil known.’ We grant it. 

“ The fourth artiete is this: *that the king do not 
encroach upon the haronic.s, fiefs, and arriere-liefs, of the 
said nobles and eeelesiasties, unless by their own consent.’ 
We grant this, .savin<r our right to that which may accrue 
unto ui, by for,^eiture, or by ftiilurc of lineage, in which cases 
we will institute a tried and eom|)etent man who shall govern 
the fee in like manner, to him from whom we have derived 
it. 

“ The fifth article is this: ‘ /fern, that the king aud his 
people levy no penalty higher, in the case of a noble, than 
sixty livros tournois, and in the ease of one of the common 
sort, of more than sixty sols tournois.’ We grant this, and 
order that it be as an invariable custom; such eases only 
being excepted, as, from some horrible atrocity, do not fairly 
come within the ordinary rule; these cases shall be decided 
■upon by those to wliom the cogni/ance appertains. 

“The sixth article is this: ‘Item, that the said nobles may 
resort to arras whenever they please, and make war upon 
each other.” Wc grant them the use of arms and private 
warfare in the raapner observed in former times. We will in¬ 
quire into the mode in which it was carried on then, and this 
mode we will declare and have adhered to. 

“ The seventh article is this: ‘Item, let not the king sum- 
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mon from among the said nobles those who are not his men, 
and if such be summoned, let them not be bound to attend; 
for the barons cannot serve the king, nor their own men, if 
the king takes away from them those who should be always 
ready to attend them!’ We will ascertain the custom in this 
respect, and have it observed. 

“ The eighth article is this: * Let the king order his jus¬ 
ticiaries not to interfere in the lands and placets where the 
said nobles and ecclesiastics have customary high and low 
justice. Let the said noblas and ecclesiastics administer 
justice there in all case.s, except in that of appt'al duly made 
to the king or his people, by rea.sou of default of trial, or 
ill judgment.’ We grant this, reserving such cases ps apper¬ 
tain to us of right, as judge iu the last resort and supreme 
sovereign. • * 

“ The ninth and tenth articles are: ‘ Item, that the king 
put the coinage in the same .state, as to weight and alloy, 
that it was in the time of the lord Saint Loiii-., and .so in.iin- 
tain it perpetually. The .silver mark was then worth fifty- 
two sols tournois. Item, that the king do not prevent the 
free circulation of money in his kingdom, or out of it.’ We 
reply that we coin gtiod money, of the same weight and 
alloy as under Saint Louis, and we promise that we will con¬ 
tinue to do so. 

“ The eleventh article is this; ‘ That the nobles, eccle¬ 
siastics, and commoners be not summoned nor compelled to 
attend out of their estates, or provostnes or wherever they 
live, unless in case of ajiptal by reason of refu^al of trial, or 
ill judgment; and let not the nobles he tried cxcejit by their 
equals.’ Wo grant this in all cases, except such as arc 
reserved to our court, by reason of our royal sovereignty, 
and which cases it appertains to our bailiff--, provosts, and ser¬ 
geants to take cognizance of. And if these do other than 
justice, we will punish them and make them give reparation. 
And as to the nobles bein{f tried by other noble.s, their peers, 
we will inquire into the custom in this respect, and so ordain 
for the, future. 

' Xne twelfth article is this: ‘ Item, several sergeants and 
oiiicials of the king, whoffor their misdeeds had upon inquiry 
been condemned in penalties, and ordered to lose their offices 
for ever, have been restored to their places; we require that 
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these be once more removed, and made to pay the penalties 
adjudged against them, and that those who put them back 
into their offices be punislied; and that for the future no 
sergeant ordered to be perwanently dismissed the king's ser¬ 
vice be reinstated. We grant this, and order that the thing 
complained of never occur again; and wc will send persons 
into the provinces to examine into the matter, and put the 
sergeants upon a proper footing. 

“ The thirteenth article is this: ‘ Item, that the king forth¬ 
with send into the said district* per.sons to inquire into tho 
grievances which tlic king, lii."' predecessors and their people, 
have inflicted upon the said nobles, their men, and the said 
ecclesiastjcs, and into the encroacliments made upon their 
rights, customs, and usages, and remedy those grievances, 
and put an end to* them. Whati'vr other grievances there 
may be not .specified, let tliem not continue to the prejudice 
of tho.se concerned.’ AV'e grant this. 

“ The fourteenth article i.s this: ‘ Item, let the king com- 
nmnd that his baililf', -ergeaiit', uml other officers, on their 
coming into oflice,'ar.d at tlic opening of each of their sit¬ 
tings, sucar ])ublicly to a\oid all such grievances and op- 
pre.'sions, and not to .-uircr others to do them; and if they' 
do otherwise, let none be lauuid to obey them.’ AVe grant 
this, and promise .severely to j)unisli all tv ho shall disobey our 
commands, and do vvioiiir to our subject-. 

“ AVliic'ii ordiuaiK'i granted and conferred as above, and 
the ordinances published by our beloved father, vve order and 
ajjpoint to be carried out and acegniplished for the Ixmefit of 
the said nobles, < cclesiastic-., and commoners. And we com¬ 
mand all our seneschals, baililT'-, provosts, an<l other officers, 
and ministers vvliatsoev er, to carry out our .said ordinances 
without delay or imjiediment: and vv<j declare that w(' bear 
no ill vv ill to the said noble.-, or any of them, for the alliances 
they have hitherto Ibrnc'd among themselves, and that vve 
and oi'r successor- will never make any unju.st demand upon 
them or their succe.ssor.s. And* for the greater surety oi 
these aforesaid things, vve have hereunto set our seals. 

“ Given in the AVood of A’incenues, tlie year of grace 
1315, in the month of April.” * • 


I Het XU il rfcv O'donnancca, i. 558. 
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We find, under Louis le Ilutin, nine other ordinances of 
the same kind, given for the benefit of the nobility and clergy 
of the other provinces. 

After such a struggle, and one which led to such results, 
royalty must have iound itself, and, in fact, did find itself, 
very much weakened. It had set aside all collateral right.s, 
invaded all powers; instead of being a principle of order 
and peace in society, it had become a principle of anarchy and 
war. It arose from this attempt, f.ir less firm, far more 
frequently contc.sted and resisted, than it had been under 
the more prudent and more legal reigns of Piiilip Augiustus 
and Saint Louis. 

At the same time, a new cause of cnfiM blcment to royalty 
arose, tin* uncertainty of the succession to the throite. You 
know that, at tin* death of Louis h* Hutin, who l«ift the queen, 
t'lemenee, pregnant, the question was iSiscd as to w'hether 
women had a right to .succeed to the crown—the question 
which it has been pretended to .solve by the S.ilie law. It 
w'as decided in 1316 in favour of I’hilip le Long; it arose 
again in 1328, at the death of Charles le Bel, and was then 
disputed between powerful rivals, each capable of maintaining 
his rights or pretensions. At the end of the feudal period, 
royalty therefore found itself attacked in two quarters—with 
regard to the order of succession, and with regard to tin 
nature of its power. Was anything further needed to com. 
promise a power already great, doubtless, but which had 
extricated itself with great difficulty from the first crises of 
its formation? Accordingly, this institution, this force, which 
wo have just S('en increase and develop itself almost without 
interruption, from Louis le Gros to Philip le Bel, ai)p<*ars 
to us, at the Commencement of the iburteenth century, tot¬ 
tering, dilapidated, and in a condition much resembling de¬ 
cay. The decay was not real; the principle of life in the 
heart of French royalty w as too energetic, too fertile, to perish 
in this way. It is very true, how'ever, that the fourteenth 
century saw the commencement for it of a period of reveises 
and d(*prcssion, from which the most laborious efibrts were' 
scarcely able to raise it. But this period belongs not to the 
epoch which at present occupies us; as you are aware, it is 
at the end of the feudal period, that is, at the commencement 
of the fourteenth century, that we must stop. 
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I have brought to this point the history of royalty, and 
its part in the civilization of our country. In our next lec¬ 
ture, I shall touch upon the history of the third estate, and 
the boroughs during the same interval. It will eomjdete 
the view of the progre.ssive development of the three great 
elements which have concurred to the formation of our 
society. 
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Of the third estate in Fianct—Import inee of its histoiy—^It has been the 
most acU\e and dtc]sn< olemdjt <f oiii civilization—Novelty of this 
fact; nothin" rescmhlmg It had hitherto heeiilomid iii the history of the 
worlds!ts nalionaUlj , it Has in I iaiK( tli it the thud e«^atc took Us 
TV hole dcMlopnient—Inijioitant distii ciion Iniwicn the third estate and 
the borouj^hs—The foimation of hoion^lis in t4f lllh and 1.2tlicenturies 
—Kxtent and powci of tins inovcimnt—Vinous s_\sums to explfliu ii— 
They aie narrow and intomplete—oi the oii^iis of the 1)OUi> 
geoisie at this tpodi—1. '1 owns in wlmh the Koman municipal system 
survived— 2. CUks .nid towns in pio^ncss althouj^h not erected into 
boiou"hs—1 Boroughs, piopcih so called—Combination of these va- 
nous elements foi the foimution of the thud estate 

I AT fir't placed before you feudal society, properly so 
culled, its various elements, tlieir relations and their vicissi¬ 
tudes. Wo lla^e just seen a ]Kmer arise and increase, both 
V, illiin and ■\\ ithout feudal soeii ty, a pow er foreign to feudal 
jiower-, of another oiisrin, anotlur mture, destined to con¬ 
tend with and to abolish theiu; I ni( an royalty. We shall 
now see another society likewise arise and increa-e, both 
within and without teudal societ)', of another origin, an 
otjier nature, likcAviso destined to contend w ith, and to abolish 
it; 1 speak of the coiumoiis, the bourgeoisie, the third 
estate. ^ 

The importance of this part of our history is evident. 
Every one knows the ini])ortant part which the tliird estate 
has jilayed in France; it has been the most active, the most 
decisive element of French civilization, that which, after all 
that can be said, lias determined its direction and its cha 
racter. Considered uufler a social point of view, and in its 
relation with the various classes which co-existed in our ter- 
vot. lu. u 
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ritory, what has been called the third estate has progressively 
extended and elevated itself, and at first powerfully modified, 
then overcome, and finally absorbed, or nearly absorbed, all 
the others. If it is^een in a political point of view, if we 
follow the third estate in its relations with the general 
government of the country, we first see it united for six 
centuries with royaltj', incessantly labouring for the ruin of 
the feudal aristocracy, and to establish in its place an unique, 
central power, pure monarchy, closely neighbouring, in prin¬ 
ciple at least, upon absolute monarchy. But when it had 
carried this victory, and accomplished this revolution, the 
thii'd estate jrur.-ui's a new one; it encounters this unique, 
absolute power, nhich it had so greatly contributed to esta¬ 
blish, undertakes to change pun*, monarchy into constitutional 
monarchy, and equally succeeds in it. 

Accordingly, uinKr whatever aspect it is viewed, whether 
we study the progressiMj formatit)n of society, or that of 
the government in France, the third estate is an immense 
fact in our history. It is the most powerful of the forces 
which have presided at our civilization. 

This fact is not only immense, it is new', and without 
example in the history of the world; until modern Euroj)c, 
until France, nothing resembling the history of the third 
estate is -Nisible. I will rapidly place beforcs you the princi))al 
nations of Asia and ancient Europe: jou will see in their des¬ 
tinies almost all the great facts which have agitated our 
own; you will see there the mixture of various rac(‘s, the 
conquest of a nation by a nation, conquerors established over 
the conquered, profound inequalities hetw’ecn classes, frequent 
vicissitudes in the foi'ins of gov<'rnment and the extent of 
potver. Nowhere w'ill you encounter a class of society w'hich, 
setting forth low, weak, contemned, almost imperceptible, at 
its origin, elevates itself by a continued movement and an 
incessant labour, strengthens it-elf I'rom epoch ^ epoch, 
successively invades and absorbs all which surrounds it, power, 
wealth, rights, influence, changes the nature of society, the 
nature of government, and at last becomes so predominant 
that we may call it the country itself. More than once, in 
the history of the world, the external appcnrances of the 
social state have heen the same as those of the epoch whicli 
occupies us; but they are mere a[)pe:u'ances. I will place 
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before you the four or five greatest nations of Asia; you will 
find that they offer nothing resembling the fact which I now 
point out to you. 

In India, for example, foreign invasions, the passage and 
establishment of various races on the same soil, are frequently 
repeated. What is the result? The permanence of castes 
was not affected; society remained divided into distinct and 
almost immovable classes. There is no invasion of one 
caste by another; no general abolition of the system of castes 
by the ’triumph of one among them. After India, take 
China. 'J'here also history shows many conquests analogous 
to that of modei’n Europe by tlie Germans; more than oiK'e 
barbarous conquerors were established amidst a nation of 
conquered people. What was the eons(‘(|uence? The con¬ 
quered almost absorbed the conquering, and immovability 
was still the predominant eharaeter of tlie country. L(>ok at 
the Turks and tlndr liistory in AVe-teni Asia; tlie separation 
of the conquerors and the conquered remained invincible. It 
was not in the power of any class of society, of any event of 
history, to abolish this first effect of conquest. The state of 
Asia Minor, of the portion of Eurojre which the Turks invaded, 
is at present almost what it was at the outset of the invasion. 
In Persia, analogous events Ibllowed one another; carious 
races collected and mingled; they only ended an immense, 
insurmountable anarchy, which has lasted for centuries, with¬ 
out the social state of the country changing, ivithout there 
(being any movement and progres'-, without our being able to 
distinguish any development of civiliication. 

I only present to jou very general, very cursory views; 
but the great fact I seek is there shown sufliciently; you will 
not find, in all the history of Asiatic nations, despite the 
similitude of certain events and of some external appearances, 
you will not find, I say, anything which resembles what 
happened in Europe in the history of the third estate. 

Let us approach ancient Europe, Greek and Homan 
Europe; at the first instant you will think you recognise some 
analogy; do not deceive yourself: it is only external, and the 
resemblance is not real; there also there is no example 
of the third estate, and of its destiny in modern Europe. I 
need not detain you with the hii^tory of the Greek repub¬ 
lics; they evidently offer no analogous feature. The only 
v2 
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fact which, to intelligent minds, at all resembles the struggle 
of the burghers against the feudal aristocracy, is that of the 
plebeians and the patricians of Rome; they have been more than 
once compared. It is an entirely false comparison; and before 
I say why it is so, see the following simple and striking 
^roof. The struggle between the Roman plebeians and 
-patricians commenced from the cradle of the republic. It 
was not, as it was with us in the middle ages, a result of the 
slow, diiScult, incomplete development of a class long far 
inferior in power, wealth and credit, which gradually extends, 
elevates itself, and ends by engaging in an actual combat with 
the superior class. The phbeiaus struggled against the 
patricians at once, from the origin of the stale. This fact 
is clear'in itself, and the fine researches of Niebuhr have 
fully explained it. Niebuhr has proved, in his History of 
Rome, that the struggle of the plebeians against the patricians 
was not the progressive and laborious enfranchisement of a 
class for a Jong time debased and miserable, but a consequence, 
and, as it were, a prolongation of the war of conquest, the 
effort of the aristocracy of the cities conquered by Rome to 
participate in the rights of the conquering aristocracy. 

The plebeian families were the principal families of the 
conquered populations; transjdanted to Rome, and placed, 
by defeat, in an inferior position, they were not the less 
aristocratic, rich families, surrounded with clients recently 
povi-erful in their city,-and capable, at once, of disjmting 
for power with their conquerors. Assui’cdly there is nothing 
here vhieh resembles that slow, obscure, jiainful labour, of 
the modern bourgeoisie, e'ea))ing with infinite trouble from 
the heart of servitude, or from a c<,ndition neighbouring 
upon ser^ itude, and employing centuries, not to dispute the 
political power, but to conquer its civil existence. Our third 
estate is, I repeat, a new fact, hitherto u ithout example in 
the history of the world, and nhich exclusively belongs to the 
civilization of modem Eur()i)e. 

Not only is this a great and a new fact, but for ns It has 
quite a jx'culiar interest; for, to use an expression which is 
much abused in the present day, it is an eminently French 
fact, essentially national. NowIktc has the bourgeoisie, the 
third estate, received so eomjdete a development, had .so vast 
io fertile a destiny as in France. There have been boroughs 
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in all Europe, in Italy, in Spain, in Germany, in England, as 
well as in France, and not only have there been boroughs 
everywhere, but the boroughs of France are not those which, 
as boroughs, under that name, and in the middle ages, have 
played the greatest part and held the most important place 
in history. The I^ian boroughs gave birth to glorious 
republics; the German boroughs have become free, soverei^' 
towns, which have had their particular history, and have' 
exercised great influence in the general history of Germany; 
the boroughs of England were united to a portion of the 
feudal aristocracy, have formed with them one of the houses 
of parliament, the preponderating house of the British par* 
liament, and thus early played a powerful part in the history 
of their country. The French boroughs, in the middle ages 
and under that name, were far from being elevated to that 
political importance, that historical rani,; and yet it was in 
France that the population of the boroughs, the bourgeoisie, 
was the most completely, the most efllcaciously developed, 
and finished by acquiring the most decided preponderance 
in society. There have been boroughs throughout Europe, 
there has been a third estate in France only. That third 
estate which in 1789 brought on the French revolution, 
is a destiny and jiower which belongs to our history, and 
which vve should \ ainly seek elsewhere. 

Thus, under every relation, this fact has a right to our most 
lively interest; it is great, it is new, it is national; no source 
of importance and attraction is wanting to it. We must 
therefore give it a particular attention. I cannot in the 
present course present it to you in its whole extent, nor make 
you present at the progressive dev elopment of the third estate; 
but I shall endeav our, in the short time which remains, to 
point out with some precision what were the principal phases 
of it from the eleventh to the fourteenth century. 

For if long time men connected the origin, the first forma¬ 
tion of the French boroughs to the twelfth century, and they 
have attributed that origin to the policy and the intervention 
of kings. In our time, this system has been disputed, and 
with advantage; it has been maintained, on the one hand, 
that the boroughs were much more ancient than has been 
supposed; that under this name or under analogous names, 
they ascend far beyond the twelfth century; on the other 
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hand, that they were not the work of royal policy and conces 
sion, but rather the conquest of the burghers themselves, the 
resuit of the insurrection of the towns" aggjnst the lords. 
It is this last system that my friend, M. Augustin Thierry, has 
set forth and defended with rare talent, in the last half of 
his Lettres sur VHistoire de France. 

I fear that both of the systems arc incomplete, that all the 
facts cannot there find their place, and that to properly 
understand the real origin, the real character of the tliird 
estate, it is necessary to take into consideration a far greater 
number of circumstances, and to look at the same time more 
closely. 

Doubtless, in the twelfth century there was accomplished a 
great movement in the boroughs of France, which forms a 
crisis in their position, and an epoch in their history. A 
simple outline will suffice to convince you of this. Open the 
“ Recueil des Ordonnances des Rois,’’ you will there see, in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, a very considerable number 
of acts relative to boroughs. They evidently arose on all 
sides, acquired more importance every day, and became an 
important affair of government. I have drawn up a state¬ 
ment of acts, both charters and concessions of privileges of 
all kinds, internal rules and other documents which emanated 
from the royal power, relative to boroughs, in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. There results from this that the col¬ 
lection of the ordinances contains in it alone: of king Louis 
le Gros, 9 acts relative to boroughs; of Louis VII., 23; of 
Philip Augustus, 7ft; of Louis VIII., 10; of Saint Louis, 
20; of Philip le llardi, 15; of Philip Ic Bel, 46; of 
Louis X., 6; of Philip le Long, 12; of Charles le Bel, 17. 

So that, in the course of the single epoch which occupies 
ns, in a single collection, wc find 236 acts of government of 
which the commons are the subject. 

Upon no other matter does tliere remain of this eJ)och so 
large a number of official documents. 

And observe that the question here is not merely of acts 
emanating from royalty. As to each of the principal suzerains 
who shared the territory of France, there might be made an 
analogous woi4t. The kings, as you know, were not the only 
persons who gave charters, and who interfered in the afi'airs 
of the boroughs; every lord, when he had any borough or 
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town in his domains, had the power to regulate its destinies 
or rights; an^ if wc could collect all the acts of this kind to 
which the borouglu have given rise from the twelfth to the 
fifteenth century, we should have an enormous number. 
But the view which I place before you, although confined 
to royal acts, fully suffices to give an idea of the prodi¬ 
gious movement which broke forth about this epoch, in the 
existence of the boroughs, and tlie development of the third 
estate.* • 

The moment we look at these acts, and without pene¬ 
trating deeply into the inquiry, we see that it is impossible 
to make them all enter into either of the two systems which 
I have just recalled to mind with regard to the origin and 
primitive history of the French boroughs. The most cursory 
inspection shows in these 236 acts three classes of facts entirely 
distinct. Some speak of towns, of municipal liberties and 
customs, as of ancient uncontestcd facts; they do not even 
recognise these facts expressly, they do not feel the need of 
giving them a precise form, a new date; tl»cy modify them, 
extend them, adapt them to new needs, to some change in the 
social state. Other acts contain the concession of certain privi¬ 
leges, of certain peculiar exemptions, for the benefit of such or 
such a burgh, such or such a town, but without constituting 
it a corporation, properly so called, without conferring an in¬ 
dependent jurisdiction upon it, the right of nominating its 
magistrates, and, as it were, of governing itself; they freed the 
inhabitants of certain places from such or such a tax, from 
such or such a service; they made them such or such a pro¬ 
mise; the concessions are excessively various, but they confer 
no political independence. Lastly, there are acts which con¬ 
stitute corporations, properly so called, that is to sa}', which 
recognise or confer upon the inhabitants the right of confe¬ 
derating, of promising eaej; other reciprocal succour, fidelity, 
assistance against every external enterprise or violence; of 
nominating their magistrates, of meeting, of deliberating, in a 
word, of exercising within their walls a kind of sovereignty, 
a sovereignty analogous to that of the possessors of fiefs in 
the interior of their domains. 

* See this view and analysis of tUe nets here moutioned at the end of the 
volume. 
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Ton see these are three classes of distinct facts; and which 
show essentially different municipal systems. Well, tliis dif¬ 
ference which is manifested in the official documents of the 
twelfth century* is likewise found in history, in events; and 
hy observing them, W'e arrive, at the same results as by 
reading the charters and diplomas. 

And first, it will be recollected that I .spoke of the conti¬ 
nuance of the Roman municipal sy.stcm in many towns after 
the invasion of the barbarians. It is a point at present reco¬ 
gnised that tlio Roraiin iminieii)al system did not perisli with 
the empire; 1 have shown it to you still living and active 
during the seventh and eighth centuries, particularly in the 
cities of southern Gaul, which was far more Rom.an than 
nortiiern Gaul. We e(iually find it in the ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh centuries. "M. Raynouard, in the latter half of the 
second volume of his I/tstoirc du Droit Rfunicipul en France, 
has placed tliis fact beyond doubt. JIc, has colleeted from 
epoch to epoeli, for a larsje numl)er of towns, among others, 
for those of Periguenx, Bourgc's, Jlar-eille-:, Arles, Toulouse, 
Narbonne, Niines, IVIetz, Pari.-, Reims, &c., the ti’aces of 
a municipal system in uninterrupted vigour from the eighth 
to the twelfth century. When, therefore, at this last epoch, 
that great movement which characterizes it was brought 
about in tlie situation of the boroughs, tliere was nothing tc 
be done for tliese town’s, already in possession of a muni¬ 
cipal system, if not similar to that which was about to 
take birth, at least .sufficing for the n(>eds of llie j)opuhition. 
Accordingly, there arc many towns whose names are not met 
with in the communal charters of the twelfth century, and 
which did not the less enjoy the chief muaieipal institutious 
and liberties, sometimes even under the name of commune 
(communifas), as tiie town of Arles, for instance. Th(*se 
are evidently Roman rnunieijialitie* which liad survived the 
empire, and hal no need of an act of the new powers to 
recognise or create them. 

It is perfectly true tliat, from the eighth to the end of the 
eleventh century, the existence of tlicse municipalities ap¬ 
pears rarely an^very eoiifus<‘dly in history. What i.s there 
to be surprised .at in tliis? In this confusion and obscurity 
there is nothing peculiar to the towns or the municipal sys- 
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tem. In tLe ninth and tenth centuries, feudal society itself, 
that society of conquerors, of masters of power and of the soil, 
has no histoiy, it is impossible to follow the thread of its des¬ 
tinies. Pi’operty was then so much abandoned to the chances 
of force, institutions were so ill secured, so little regular, 
all things were a prey td an anarchy so agitated, that no 
concatenation, no historical perspicuity can be found. History 
requires some order, some sequence, some light; it exists 
upon no other conditions. In the ninth and tenth centuries 
there was neither order, sequence, nor light, for any cla^s of 
facts, or for any condition of society; chaos reigned ereiy- 
where, and it is only at the end of the tenth century that 
feudal society escapes from it, and really becomes a subject 
for histoi'y. How could it be otherwise for the •municipal 
society, far more weak and obscui'e? Many of the Homan 
municipalities subsisted, but without iulluence upon any ge¬ 
neral event, without leaving any tr.aee. We therefore need 
not be surprised at the silence which the rare monuments and 
miserable chroniclers of this epoch ol)ser\e with regard to 
them. This silence arises from the general state of society, 
and not from the entire absence of institutions, of municipal 
existence. The Roman municipality perpetuated itself in 
the same way that the feudal society formed itself, in the 
midst of uni\ ersal night and anarchy. 

When all things became a little calm and fixed, other 
municipalities soon appeared. I have already repeatedly 
made you observe, that one of the principal changes intro¬ 
duced into the social state of Europe by the invasion of the 
barbarians was the dispersion of the sovereign population, 
of the possessors of power and the soil, amidst the rural 
districts. Hitherto, and especially in the Roman world, it 
was in the hearts of towns that the population was con¬ 
centred, and that the proprietors, more especially the con¬ 
siderable men, the aristocracy of the time, lived. The 
conquest overthrew this great fact; the barbaric conquerors 
established themselves in preference, amidst their estates, in 
their strong castles. The social preponderance passed from 
cities to the country districts. A populatifn specially em¬ 
ployed upon the cultivation of the estates soon grouped 
themselves around the castles. The new' agglomerations had 
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not all the same destiny; many remained but little extended, 
poor and obscure; others were more fortunate. The progress 
of fixedness, of regularity in existences, led to new wants; 
new wants provoked a more extended, more varied labour. 
The population assembled around the castle was the only one 
which worked. We do not see it everywhere and exclusively 
attached, in the state of coloni or serfs, to the cultivation of 
the earth. Industry, commerce, reanimated and extended 
themselves. They especially prospered in some places, from 
a multitude of various and accidental causes. Some of those 
agglomerations of v >pulation which formed themselves around 
castles, in the domains of the possessors of fiefs, became great 
burghs or towns. After a certain time, the possessors of 
the domains amidst which they were situated acknowledged 
that they profited from their prosperity, and had an interest 
in aiding its development; they then granted them certain 
favours, certain privileges, -which, without removing them from 
feudal domination, witliout conferring a true independence 
upon them, had still the aim and effect of attracting the 
population thither, and of increasing wealth. And in their 
turn the more numerous population, the greater riches, de¬ 
manded and led to more eflicacious favours, to more ex¬ 
tensive concessions. The collections of documents are full of 
documents of this kind, accorded by the sole influence of 
the course of things to the boroughs and towns of new 
creation, and whose independence did not extend beyond 
these more or less precarious conce.ssions. 

I seek an example which shall miike the fact which I have 
just desci-ibed thoroughly under»to()d; I find none more appli¬ 
cable than that of the colonies. What did men do when they 
aimed at founding colonics? They conceded Land.s, privileges, 
to men who cstabli'-hed them.sclves there, engaging themselves 
for a certain number of years, and on payment of a fixed rent. 
This is precisely what frequently happened in the country 
districts, around the castles, in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. 

We see a l-irge number of po^sc-ssors of fiefs conceding 
lands and privileges to all those who established themselves 
in the towns situated in their domain.s. They there gained 
not only an increase of rev enue, but also an increase of ma¬ 
terial strength. The inhabitants of these borough,s and 
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towns were bound to certain military services towards their 
lord; we find the citizens at a very early period marching to 
war, generally grouped around their priests. In 1094, in an 
expedition of Philip I. against the castle of Breherval— 

“ The priests lead their parishioners with their banners.” 

In 1108, at the death of Philip I.— 

“A popular community,” says Orderic Vital, “was estab¬ 
lished in France by the bishops; in such a way that the priests 
accompanied the king to battle and sieges, with banners, and 
all the parishioners.” 

According to Suger: 

“ The corporations of the parishes of the country took part 
in the siege of Thoury, by Louis le Gros.” 

In 1119, after the repulse of Brenneville, the following 
counsel was given to Louis le Gros: 

“ Let the bishops and counts and alf the powerful men ot 
thy kingdom, repair to thee, and let the priests with all their 
parishioners go with thee whore thou siialt order them. . .. 

“ The king resolved to do all these things. ... he sent out 
prompt messengers, and sent his edict to the bishops. They 
w'illingly obeyed him, and threatened to anathematize the 
priests of their diocese, with their parishioners, if they did 
not hasten to join themselves, at about the time fixed, to the 
expedition of the king, and if they did not fight the rebel 
Normans with all their strength. 

“ The people of Burgundy and of Berry, of Auvergne, 
and of the country of Sens, of Paris, and of Orleans, of Saint 
Quentin, and of Beauv ais, of Laon and of Etampes, and many 
others, like wolves, ru.shed greedily upon tlieir prey. . . . 

“ The bishop of Noyon and he of Laon, and many others 
went to this expedition; and by reason of the ill estimation 
in which they held the Normans, sanctioned all sorts of crimes 
in their people. They even allowed them, as in virtue of a 
Divine permission, to pillage the sacred edifices, in order 
thus to increase their legions by flattering them in everyway, 
and to animate them against their enemies by promising them 
all things.” ^ 

This need of increasing the legions which foUowS them 
to war was indisputably one of the principal motives which 
induced the proprietors of fiefs to favour these agglomerations 
of population upon their domains, and consequently to the 
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ceding of privileges which alone could attract new inhabit¬ 
ants. These very incomplete privileges, dictated solely by 
personal interest, incessantly violated, often revoked, did not, 
I repeat, constitute true corporations invested with an inde¬ 
pendent jurisdiction, nominating their magistra1|$s, and almost 
governing themselves; but they contributed none the less 
powerfully to the general formation of that new class which, 
at a later period, became the third estate. 

I now come to the third of these origins, to that whidi 
M. Thierry has so well pointed out and developed; that is 
to say, the violent struggle of the citizens against the lords. 
This is a source of the boroughs properly so called, and one 
of the most efficacious causes of the formation of the third 
estate. The vexations which the lords put upon the inhabit¬ 
ants of the boroughs un<l towns situated in their domains 
were of daily occurfence, often of an atrocious character, 
immensely irritating; security was wanting even more than 
liberty. With the J)rogre^s of n ealth, the attempts at re¬ 
sistance became more frctiuent and more energetic. The 
twelfth century saw the insurrection of the citizens break 
forth in a thousand directions; they formed into petty local 
confederations to defend themselves agiiinst the violence 
of their lords, and to obtain guarantees. Thence arose an 
infinity of petty wars, some terminated by the ruin of the 
citizens, others by treaties which, under the name of communal 
charters, conferred upon many boroughs and towns a hind 
of intra muros sovereignty, then the only possible guarantee 
for security and liberty 

As these concessions wei-e the result of conquest, they 
were generally more extensive and efficacious than those 
which I just spoke of. It was, accordingly, to the struggle at 
the sword’s point that must be attributed the formation of 
the strongest and most glorious boroughs, those which have 
taken a position in history. You know, howevei', that they 
did not long preserve their political independence, and that 
their condition ended by being very similar to that of other 
towns ^ich had not carried on the same combats. 

Sucllfcre the three origins of the French bourgeoisie, of 
the third estate. 1. The Roman municipal system, which 
continued to exist in a large number of towns. 2. The ag- 
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glomeration of population which was naturally formed upon 
the estates of fflany of the lords, and which, by the sole in¬ 
fluence of increasing wealth, by the need which the lords had 
of their services, successively obtained concessions, privileges, 
which, without giving them a political existence, still ensured 
the development of their prosperity, and consequently of their 
social importance. 3. Finally, the corporation, properly so 
called—that is to say, the boroughs and towns which, by 
force of arms, by a struggle of greater or less duration, 
wrested from their lords a considerable portion of the sove¬ 
reignty, and constituted petty republics of them. 

Here we have the true character of the municipal move¬ 
ment in the eleventh and twelfth centuries; here it is seen in 
all its truth, far more various and extensive than it is generally, 
represented. We shall now penetrate into the interic». 
the diflerent kinds of corporations whicn I have described’. 
you; we shall apply ourselves to distinguish them one from 
another, and to determine, with some precision, what was the 
municipal system, in the municipalities of Roman origin, in 
the boroughs which possessed simple privileges conceded by 
the lords, or in the true corporations formed by war and 
conquest. We shall thus arrive at a very serious question, 
and one which, in my opinion, is very much neglected; at 
the question what es.«ential difference exists between the 
ancient Roman municipality and the corporation of the 
middle ages. Doubtle-f!, there was Roman municipality in 
the boroughs at the middle age.", and it is by far too generally 
overlooked. But it is also true, that in the middle ages there 
was brought about, even in the towns of Roman origin, a 
considerable change, a true re\olution, which gave another 
character, another tendency to their municipal system. I will 
first, and in a few words, point out what has occurred to me 
as being the essential difference: the predominant charac¬ 
teristic of Roman municipality was aristocracy; the predo¬ 
minant characteristic of the modei-n corporation was demo¬ 
cracy. This is the result to which we shall be led by an 
attentive examination of this question. 

In a word, when we shall ha\c thoroughly studied, on the 
one hand, the formation of the boroughs and cities of the 
middle ages, and on the other their interior system, we shaU 
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follow the vicissitudes of their history from the eleventh to 
the fourteenth century, during the course of the feudal 
period; we shall endeavour to determine the principal revo¬ 
lutions to which they were subjected during that period, and 
what they were at the commencement, and what they were 
at the end. We shall then have a somewhat complete and 
precise idea of the origin and eaily destinies of the French 
third estate. * 
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Why it is important never to lose sight of the di\ersity of the origins of the 
third estate—1. Towns in which the Roman muracipal system was per¬ 
petuated—Why the documents relating thereto me rme and incom¬ 
plete—Perigueux—Bouiges—2. Towns which, without liaving been, 
properly speaking, erected into boioughs, leceiiedvaiious privileges fiom 
their lords—Orleans—Customs of Lorris iu»Gutiiiais—3. Boroughs, 
propeily so called—Charter of Boon—True moaning of this charter and 
of the communal revolution of the clevtntli ccntuiy—Birth of modem 
legislation. 


I HOPE you will not for a moment lose sight of the true 
question which occupies us at this moment; it is not only the 
formation and the first development of the boroughs, but the 
formation and the first development of the third estate. The 
distinction is important, and I insist upon it here for many 
remans. 

pTrst, it is real, and founded upon facts. The word third 
estate is evidently more extensive, more comprehensive than 
that of the borough. ]\Iany social situations, individuals 
which ai‘e not comprehended in the word borough, are com¬ 
prehended in that of the third estate ; the officers of the king, 
for example, the lawyers—that cradle whence have issuei 
almost all the magistrates of France—evidently belong to the 
class of the third estate; they have been for a long time in¬ 
corporated in it, and have only been separated from it in 
ages immediately neighbouring upon our own, while we 
cannot rank them among the boroughs. 

Moreover, the distinction has often been overlooked, and 
the result has been errors in the manner in which the facts 
liave been presented. Some historians, for example, have 
seen, especially in the third estate, the portion derived, from 
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the officers of the king, lawyers, various magistrates, and 
they have said that the third estate had always been closely 
tmited to the crown, and that it had always sustained its 
power, shared its fortune; that their progress has always 
been parallel and simultaneous. Others, on .the contrary, 
have almost exclusively considered the third estate in the 
boroughs, properly so called; in those boroughs, those 
towns formed by means of insurrection against the lords, 
in order to escape from their tyranny. 'J'hese have affirmed 
that the third estate claimed all the national liberties; that 
they had always been in a struggle, not only against the 
feudal aristocraey but against the royal power. According 
as men have thus given such or such an extent to the word 
third estotc, according as they have ))articularly considered 
such 01 such of its primitive elements, they have deduced 
from it concerning its true history and the part which it has 
played in our histoi’y, consequences absolutely different, and 
all equally incomplete, equally erroneous. 

In fine, the distinction upon which 1 insist alone explains 
an evident fact in our history. By the admission of all, the 
boroughs, properly so calletl, these independent, half sovereign 
towns nominating tlu'ir oilicers, having almost the right of 
peace and ar, often e\ en coining money—these towns, I say, 
have gradually lost their privileges, their grandeur, their 
communal existence. Bating from the fourteenth century 
they have been progressively effaced; and at the same time, 
during this decay of the boroughs, the third estate dev^ped 
itself, acquired more we.alth and importance, daily played a 
greater part in the state. It was then necessary that it 
should imbibe life and strength from other sources than those 
of the boroughs, from sources of a different nature, and 
which furnished it with means of aggrandisement when the 
boroughs fell into decay. 

The distinction is \ cry important, and eliaracterises the 
point of view under which I wi'h to make you consider the 
subject. It is with the formation and dev(do[)n)cnt of the 
third estate in its whole, in its various constitutive elements, 
and not with the commons alone that we are oecupied. 

In our last lecture, I placed before you the first forma¬ 
tion of the elements of the third estate, and endeavoured to 
make you thoroughly understand the variety of its origins. 
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We shall now study the internal organization of those towns, 
of those boroughs where that new class was formed which 
has become the third estate. 

It is evident from the fact of these origins having been 
vaVious, that the organization of these towns, their internal 
constitution must have been so likewise. I have already 
pointed out what, in my opinion, were the three sources of 
the third state: 1. The towns which, in a great measure at 
least, preserved the Boman municipal system, where it always 
predominated, though modifying itself; 2. The towns and 
boroughs which gradually formed themselves in the domains 
of the great proprietors of fiefs, and which, without having 
been erected into cdrporations, properly so called, without 
ever having obtained that independence, that local govern¬ 
ment, that semi-sovereignty which characterizes true corpo¬ 
rations, still received privileges, successive concessions, and 
lUTived at a high degree of wealth, population, and social im¬ 
portance; 3. Lastly, the boroughs, properly so called, whose 
<‘xistence rested upon distinct comi)leto charters, which 
formally erected them into boroughs, and gav e them all the 
rights generally inherent to that name. Such arc the three 
origins of the French bourgeoisie, of our third estate. 

I am about to take successively these three classes of 
towns, of municipal as-ociations, and endeavour to describe, 
with some precision, what was their internal organization at 
the twelfth century. 

Let iis first regard the towns of Boman origin, where the 
Boman municipal system continued to subsist, or iiearly so. 

For these, it will be easily understood, formal and precise 
monuments are wanting to us. The sole fact that this 
organization was essentially Boman is the reason that we do 
not find it written under such or such a date, in the middle 
ages. It was an ancient fact which had survived the inva¬ 
sion, the formation of modern states, which no one thought 
of drawing up and proclaiming. Thus one of the cities 
which after the invasion preserved, as it appears, the Roman 
municipal system in its most complete, most pure form is 
Perigueux. Well, we encounter no document of any ex¬ 
tent upon the constitution of the town of Perigueux, no 
charter which regulates or modifies its internal organization, 
the rights of its magistrates, its relations with its lords or its 
VOL. Ill, X 
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neigbboars. I repeat it, this organization was a fact, a 
wreck of the ancient Roman municipal system; the names of 
the Roman magistrates, consuls, •duumvirs, triumvirs, ediles, 
are met with in the history of Perigueux, but without their 
functions being in any way instituted or defined. Many 
other towns are in the same situation, especially in the south 
of France. It is an incontestable fact, that the towns of 
southern France appear the earliest in our history, as rich, 
populous, important, playing a considerable part in society: 
we see them such from the tenth, almost from the ninth 
century, that is to say, far sooner than the boroughs of the 
north. Still it is concerning the boroughs of the south that 
we possess the lessei* number of legislative details, of formal 
documents. The communal charters are much more nume¬ 
rous for the France of the north than for the France of the 
south. Why is this? Because a large portion of the towns 
of the south having pre^tcrvcd the Roman system, it has not 
been felt necessary to wiite their municipal organization. 
It was not a new fact which it was necessary to institute, 
proclaim, or date. We therefore should not be surprised at 
knowing the internal organization of the new towns, of the 
boroughs, properly so called, with more precision and detail 
than that of towns where the municipal system was of Roman 
origin and subsisted by tradition. This proves absolutely 
nothing against the reality of the institutions and the extent 
of the municipal liberties, attested besides indirectly by a 
multitude of facts. M. Raynouard, in his Histoire du Droit 
Mumeipal en France, has collected for many towns the 
texts, the facts which prove the continuance of the Roman 
municipal organization, and make it in some degree known, 
in the absence of any formal institution, any detailed docu¬ 
ment. I will give the results of his labours with regard to 
the city of Bourges.' This example will sufiice to give a 
clear and just idea of this third source of the French third 
estate, tlte most ancient and perhaps the most abundant. 

At the time of the bai-baric invasion, Bourges had arenas, 
an amphitheatre, everything which characterized the Roman 
city. 

At the seventh century, the author of the Vie de Saititc 


> Eaynouaid, Ilistoin du D>utt Mumeipal cu Fiaiue, t. ii. p 1S3—100. 
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Estadioh, bom at Bourges, says, “that she Ijielonged tb 
illustrious parents, who, according to worldly dignity, were 
commendable for senatorial nobility.” Now, they gave the 
title of senatorial nobility to those families upon whom the 
government of the city had devolved, who occupied the m«- 
nera or great municipal charges. Gregory of Tours, at the 
same epoch, cites a judgment given by the chiefs (primores,) 
of the city of Bourges. There was therefore at this epoch, 
in Bourges, a true municipal jurisdiction, analogous to that 
of the Roman curim. 

It was the general characteristic of Roman municipalities, 
of cities properly so called, 'that the clergy, in concert with 
the people, elected the bishop. Now we find at Bourges, 
under the Merovingian and Carlovingian kings, manyTaishops, 
Sulpicius, Didier, Austregesilius, Agiulphc, elected absolutely 
as they would have been under the Roman emperors. 

We find also coins of this epoch on which is imprinted 
either the name of tlie city of Bourges, or that of its in- 
h.'ibitants. One of these coins of the time of Charles le 
Chauve, and another of the time of kin» Lothaire, formally 
bear the inscription: liUitrices (the i7thabita7its of Rourges.) 

It was in 1107 that Philip i. bought the viscounty of 
Bourges of the viscount Ilerpin, who disposed of it in 
order to set out for the crusades. We find that there then 
existed at Bourges a municipal body whose members were 
called prucT-hommes, without any further detail being 
found. 

Under archbishop Volgrin, upon his advice, and according 
to the prayer of the clergy and the people, Louis le Gros 
published a charter which gives no new right to the city of 
Bourges, nor institutes any public power in it, but reforms 
some ill customs which were introduced into it, and which 
apparently the royal authority alone was capable of re¬ 
pressing. 

In 1145, Louis VII. confirmed the charter of Louis VL 
In this confirmation, the principal inhabitants of Bourges, 
those who in the seventh century were still called senators, 
were designated by the name of bans hommes. The word 
has changed with the language, but it is evidently the same 
persons, the same social condition. 

Another name is also given in this charter to the principal 
X 2 
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inhabitants of Bourgfes. The ninth article is expressed in the 
following terms:— 

It was ordered by our father, that if any one did wrong 
in the city, committed an offence, he should have to repair the 
said wrong, according to the estimation of the barons of the 
city.” Barons is a feudal word which shows the new con¬ 
dition of society, but which corresponds, as well as that of 
bom hommes, with the senators of the Roman city. 

In 1118, Philip Augustus granted a new charter to Bourges. 
These various concessions, assured by various titles, relate 
only to subjects of legislation and local policy. There is no 
question of mayors, stieriffs, or freemen, for the corporation, 
tlie municipal jiiri.sdietion having existed from time imme¬ 
morial at Bourges, it was by senafores {boni hominis, probi 
homines, barones,) .that the city was administered. 

I«ehall pursue no further this history of the city of Bourges, 
which ]VI. liajnouard ha^ hroiiglit down to the end of the 
fifteenth century. It i^ a faithful image of what happened in 
many other towns of similar origin and situation. You continu¬ 
ally see here, from the fifth to the fourteenth century, in these 
facts, inconsiderable it is true and little detailed, but very signi¬ 
ficant and very clear—you here see, I say, the Roman munici¬ 
pal system perpetuate itself, with modific.ations in names, or 
even in things, and corresponding with the general revolu¬ 
tions of .society, without anywhere encountering any precise 
t>r new details with regard to the internal organization of 
those cities, their magistrates, or their relations with feudal 
society. We are only able to trace back to the ancient Roman 
municipal system, to study what it was at the moment of the 
fall of the empire, and then collect scattered facts from epoch 
to epoch, which show at once the iiermanence of this system, 
and its progressive alteration. It thus only that we can 
give ourselves any correct idea of the state of towns of Roman 
origin at the twelfth century. 

We encounter a difficulty, if not equal, at least analogous, 
when we desire to study towns which may be called of modern 
creatign—those which are not related to the Roman city, 
which received their institutions, or even their existence 
from the middle ages, and which, however, have never been 
erected into boroughs, properly so called, have never acquired 
a true charter, which, dating from a fixed day, has assured 
them a real and complete municipal constitution I will give 
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70 U an example of this kind. It is the city of Orleans. It 
was ancient, and had prospered under the empire; still, the 
perpetuity of the Roman municipal system does not appear 
there clearly, as you have just seen it in the case of the city 
of Bourges. It was from the middle ages and the kings that 
Orleans derives its municipal freedom, and its privileges. It 
was, as you know, next to Paris, the most important town of 
the domain of the Capetians, even before their accession to 
the throne. I will give you the series of acts of the kings of 
France, from Henry I. to Philip le Ilardi, in favour of the 
city of Orleans. This analysis will make you understand its 
true character better than any other means. 

We find in the Recueil des Ordonnances, from 1051 to 
1300, seven charters relative to Orleans. • 

In 1051, king Henry I., at the request of the bishop and 
people of Orleans, (the bi.'-hop appear-s in 1:his charter as the 
chief of the people, as the man who takes its interests in 
hand, and speaks in its name, a situation which corresponds 
to what, in the Roman municipal sy.stem, in the fifth cen¬ 
tury was called defensor civitotis,) orders that the gates of 
the city shall not be clo.sed during the vintage, that all shall 
enter and go out freely, and that his officers shall no longer 
take the wine that they unlawfully exacted at the gates. 
This is an abuse, an exaction which the king causes to cease 
in the city of Orleans. It is no concession of municipal 
constitution, nothing which resembles a charter of incorpo¬ 
ration properly so called. 

In 1137, Louis le Jeune interdicts “the provost and 
sergeants of Orleans from . . . .” The words alone indicate 
that the city had no independent municipal constitution, that 
it was governed in the name of the king by provosts and 
sergeants—that is to say, by royal oificers, and not by its own 
magistrates. 1 resume the ordinance: Louis VII. inter¬ 
dicts the provosts and sergeants of Orleans from all vexation 
over the burghers; he promises not to detain the burghers 
violently when they shall be summoned to his court, nor to 
make any alteration in the coin of Orleans, &c., &c. In con¬ 
sideration of this last promise, the king is to have a duty upon 
each measure of wheat and wine. 

These are declarations against abuses, concessions favour¬ 
able to the security and prosperity of the city of Orleans, but 
which give no idea of municipal constitution. 
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In 1147, the same king abolished the right of main-morte 
in the city of Orleans. This, as you know, was a very 
variable right, which was exercised at the death, whether of 
serfs or of men of an intermediate condition between complete 
liberty and servitude. They had not the right of making a 
will, of leaving their property to whom they wished. When 
they had no cliildren, no natural and direct heirs, it was the 
king who inherited from them. In some places they might 
dispose of a portion of their property, but the person who 
inherited was obliged to pay a certain sum to the king. I 
shall not stay to explain all the forms, all the varieties of this 
right of main-morte. It is sufficient to say that it was a 
source of great revenue to the king, and from which the popu¬ 
lation, fa proportion as it increased and prospered, incessantly 
sought to free itself. In 1147, then, Louis VII. abolished 
the right of mairi-morte in Orleans, a new progress for the 
security and fortune of the citizetis, but no change in their 
municipal system. 

In 1168, there was another charter of the same king, which 
abolished many taxes and abuses unlawfully introduced into 
Orleans. He published many regulations favourable to the 
transactions, to the liberty of commerce: he exempted from 
all taxes the vender of wine, who only offered his merchandise 
and stated its price. lie interdicted duels, or judicial combats, 
in cases of dispute for the value of live sous or under. 

In 1178, Louis VII. abolished yet more taxes and shackles 
upon liberty of commerce in Orleans. He authorized the 
payment in kind of the duty which he received upon wine, in 
virtue of the ordonnance of 1137. 

In 1183, Philip Augustus exempted the present and future 
inhabitants of Orleans, and some neighbouring towns, from 
all taxation, and granted them various privileges: for example, 
that of not going further to plead than Etampes, Yevres le 
Chatel, or Lorris; that of never paying a fine of more than 
sixty sous, except in certain determinate case*, &c., &c. 

These concessions were made in consideration of a duty of 
two deniers upon each measure of wheat and of wine. Every 
year the king sent one of the sergeants of his house, who, in 
concert with the sergeants of the city and ten notable burghers, 
legitimi,) elected communiter by all the burghers, fixed the 
amount of this duty for each house. 
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In 1281, Philip le Hardi renewed,and confirmed these 
concessions of Philip Augustus. 

You here see, during about a hundred and fifty years, a 
series of important concessions, which, more or less completdy 
observed, followed and favoured the progress of the popula¬ 
tion, the wealth, and the security of the city of Orleans, but 
which in no way erected it into a true borough, and always 
left it in a state of complete political dependence. 

It was thus with a large numl^r of towns. I say more; 
there were some which received very positive and very detailed 
charters, charters which seem to accord them rights as con¬ 
siderable ns those of real boroughs; but when we inspect 
them closely, we see that it is nothing of the kind, for these 
charters in fact only contain concessions analogous, to those 
to Orleans which I have just placed before you, and by no 
means constitute of the town a true borough, give it no special 
and independent existence. 

There is a charter which played a great part in the middle 
ages, because it was formally conceded to a large number of 
towns, and served as a model for the internal state of others: 
this is the charter given by Louis le Jeune, and which appears 
to have been only a repetition of a charter of Louis le Gros, 
to the town of Lorris in Gatinais. I beg permission to give 
it entire, although it is somewhat lengthy, and relates to the 
details of civil life. It is important as enabling us to 
estimate with some precision the meaning and extent of 
concessions of this kind. People have almost always spoken 
of boroughs (I must insist anew upon this point,) and char¬ 
ters of boroughs in too general a manner; they have not, 
examined the facts closely enough, nor properly distinguished 
those which really differ. This confused and incomplete 
knowledge carries the imagination beyond the truth; it is 
not present at the view of things such as they really were; 
and reason in its turn wanders at random among the con¬ 
sequences which it has deduced from them. This is why I 
place before you the very text of some of those charters which 
have been generally looked upon as being similar to one 
another; you will see how different they are at bottom, how 
they emanate from different principles, and reveal, in the 
municipal system of the middle ages, varieties too often over¬ 
looked. Here, then, is this charter of the borough of Lorris. 
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which the collections call Coutumes de Lorris en Gatinais 
( Consuetudines Lauriacenses). 

“ Louis, &c.—^Let it be known to all, &c. 

“ 1. Let whoever shall have a house in the parish of Lorris 
pay a quit-rent of six deniers only for his house, and each 
acre of land which he shall have in this parish; and if he 
make such an acquisition, let that be the quit-rent of his 
house. 

“ 2. Let no inhabitant of the parish of Lorris pay a duty 
of entry nor any tax for his food, and let him not pay any 
duty of measurement for the com which his labour, or that 
of the animals which he may have shall procure him, and let 
him pay no duty for the wine which he shall get from his 
vines. 

“ 3. Let none of them go to an* expedition on foot or 
horseback, w hence >lie cannot return home the same day if he 
desire so to do. 

“ 4. Let none of them pay toll to Ktainpes, to Orleans, or 
to Milly, wliich is in Gatinais, nor to Melun. 

“5. Let no one who has property in the parish of Lorris 
lose any of it f(u* any misdeed whatsoever, unless the said 
misdeed be committed against us or any of our guests. 

6 . Let no one going to the fairs or markets of Lorri.s, 
or in returning, be stojjped or inconvenienced unless he shall 
have committed some misdeed that same day; and let no one 
on a fair or market <lay at Lorris, seize the bail given by 
his security; unless the bail bo given the same day. 

“ 7. Let forfeitures of sixty sous be reduced to live, that of 
live to twelve deniers, and the provost’s fee in eases of plaint, 
to four deniers. 

■“ 8. Let no man of Lorris be forced to go out of it to })lead 
before the lord king. 

“ 9. Let no one, neither us nor any other, take any tax, 
olFeriug, or exaction from the men of Lorris. 

“ 10. Let no one sell wine at Lorris with public notice, 
except the king, who shall sell his wine in his cellar with that 
notice. 

“11. We will have at Lorris, for our service and that of 
the queen, a credit of a full fortnight, in the articles of pro¬ 
visions; and if any inhabitant have received a gage from 
the lord king, ho shall not be bound to keep it more than 
eight days, unless he please. 
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“ 12. If any have had a quarrel with another, but without 
breaking a closed house, and if it be accommodated without 
plaint brought before the provost, no fine shall be due, on this 
account, to us or to our provost; and if there has been a 
plaint they can still come to an agreement when they shall 
have paid the fine. And if any one bear plaint against 
another, and there has been no fine awarded against either one 
to the other, they shall not, on that account, owe anything to 
us or our provost. 

“ 13. If any one owe an oath to another, let the latter 
have permission to remit it. 

“ 14. If any men of Lorris have rashly given their 
pledge of battle, and if with the consent of the provost they 
accommodate it before the pledges have been gi\ en, let each 
pay two sous and a half; and if the pledges have been given, 
let each pay seven sous and a half; and if* the duel has been 
between men having the right of fighting in the lists, then 
let the hostages of the conquered pay one hundred and twelve 
sous. 

“ 15. Let no man of Lorris do forced work for us, unless 
it be twice a year to take our wine to Orleans, and nowhere 
else; and those only shall do this who shall have horses and 
earts, and they shall be informed of it beforehand; and they 
shall receive no lodging from us. The labourers also sliall 
bring wood for our kitchen. 

“ 16. No one shall be detained in prison if he can furnish 
bail for his appearance in court. 

“ 17. Whoever desires to sell his property may do so; and 
having received the price, he may leave the town, free and 
unmolested, if he please so to do, unless he has committed any 
misdeed in the town. 

“18. Whoever shall have remained a year and a day in 
the parish of Lorris without any claim having pursued 
him thither, and without the right having been interdicted 
him, whether by us or our provost, he shall remain there free 
and tranquih 

“ 19. No one shall plead against another unless it be to 
recover, and ensure the observance of, what is his due. 

“ 20. When the men of Lorris shall go to Orleans with 
merchandise, they shall pay, upon leaving the town, one 
denier for their cart, when they go not for sake of the fair; 
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and when they go for the sake of the fair and the market, 
they shall pay, upon leaving Orleans, four deniers for each 
cart; and on entering, two deniers. 

‘21. At marriages in Lorris, the public cryer shall have 
no fee, nor he who keeps watch. 

“ 22. No cultivator of the parish of Lorris, cultivating his 
land with the plough, shall give, in the time of harvest, more 
than one hemine (mina) of rye to all the seijeants of Lorris.* 

“ 23. If any knight or seijeant find, in our forests, horses or 
other animals belonging to the men of Lorris, he must not 
take them to any other than to the provost of Lorris; and if 
any animal of the parish of Lorris, put to fiigbt by bulls, or 
assailed by flies, have entered our forest, or leaped our banks, 

' the ownpr of the animal shall owe no fine to the provost, if 
he can swear that the animal has entered in spite of his 
keeper. But if the animal entered with the knowledge of 
his keeper, the owner shall pay twelve deniers, and as much 
for each animal, if there be more than one. 

“ 24. There shall be at Lorris no duty paid for using the 
oven. 

“ 25. There shall be at Lorris no watch. I’ate. 

“26. All men of Lorris who shall take salt or wine to 
Orleans, shall pay only one denier for each cart. 

“ 27. No men of Lorris shall owe any fine to the provost 
of Etampes, nor to the provost of Pithiviers nor to any in 
Gatinais. 

“ 28. None among them shall pay the entry dues in Fer- 
rieres, nor in Chateau-Landon, nor in Puiseanx, nor in 
Nibelle. 

“ 29. Let the men of Lorris take the dead wood in the 
forest for their own use. 

“ 30. Whosoever, in the market of* Lorris, shall have 
bought or sold anything, and shall have forgotten to pay the 
duty, may pay it within eight days without being troubled, if 
he can swear that he did not withhold the right wittingly. 

“31. No man of Lorris having a house or a vineyard, or 
a meadow, or a field, or any buildings in the domain of Saint- 
Benedict, shall be under the jurisdiction of the abbot of 
Saint-Benedict or his serjeaut, unless it be with regard to 


* Accordiog to Du Cange, the mina equalled six bushels. 
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the quit-rent ia kind, to which he is bound; and, in that 
case, he shall not go out of Lorris to be judged. 

“ 32. If any of the men of Lorris be accused of anything, 
and the accuser cannot prove it by witness, he shall clear him¬ 
self by a single oath from the assertion of his accuser. 

“ 33. No man of this parish shall pay toy duty because of 
what he shall buy or sell for his use on the territory of the 
precincts, nor for what he shall buy on Wednesday at the 
market. 

“ 34. Tliese customs are granted to the men of Lorris, and 
they are common to the men who inhabit Courpalais, Chante- 
loup, and the bailiwick of Harpard. 

“ 35. We order that whenever the provost shall be changed 
in the town, he shall swear to faithfully observe these 
customs; and the same shall be done by new seqeants when 
they shall be instituted.” * » 

This charter was looked upon by the citizens as so good, 
so favourable, that in the course of the twelfth century, H 
was claimed by many towns; they demanded the customs 
of LorAs; they addressed themselves to the king in oi’der to 
obtain them: 

In the space’ of fifty years they were granted to se\en 
boroughs or towns; 

In 1163, to Villeneuve-le-Roi." 

In 1175, to Chaillpn-sur-Loire (Sonchalo). 

In 1186, to Boiscommun, in G-atinais. 

In 1187, to Voisines. 

In 1188, to Saint Andre near Macon, 

In 1190, to Dimont. 

In 1201, to Glory. 

And yet, read this charter attentively, there is not, in the 
special and historical sense of the word, any corporation, 
any true municipal institution, for there is no proper jurisdic¬ 
tion, no independent magistracy. The proprietor of the fief, 
the supreme administrator, the king, makes such or such 
promises to certain inhabitants of his domains—he engages to 
govern them according to certain rules—he himself imposes 
those rules upon his officers, his provosts. But there is 
nothing, absolutely nothing, resembling real, political guaran¬ 
tees. 

* Recutil dts Ordonnancc^, 1. \j.p. 200—203. 
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Do Dfit, however, suppose that these concessionB were 
without value, and that they remained without fruit. la 
following, during the course of our history, the principal 
towns, which, without ever having been erected into boroughg 
properly so called, have obtained advantages of this kind, we 
see them gradually developing themselves, increasing in 
population, in wealth, and adhering more and more to the 
crown, from which they had received their privileges, and 
which, while having them very imperfectly observed, while 
often even violating them, was still accessible to claims, from 
4ime to time repressed the ill conduct of its officers, renewed 
the privileges at need, extended them even, followed, in a 
word, in its administration, the progress of civilization, the 
dictates of reason, and thus attached to itself the citizens 
without politically enfranchising them. Orleans is a striking 
example of this fact." In the course of tlic history of France, 
that town is incontestably one of those which have most strongly, 
most con.stantly, adhered to the crown, and have given it 
proofs of the most faithful devotion. Its conduct during the 
great wars against the English, and the spirit which has 
reigned in it even don n to our own days, are striking proofs 
of this; and yet Orleans has never been a veritable borough. 
An almost independent city, it has always remained under 
the administration of the royal officers, invested with preca¬ 
rious pri^ilcges; and it i- solely by favour of these privileges 
that its population, its wealth, and its importance, have been 
progressividy developed. 

I now pass to the third of the sources of the third estate, 
which I pointed out in commencing, to tlie boroughs properly 
BO called, to those towns, tlio.se burghers which have enjoyed 
an almost independent existence, protected by true iiolitical 
guarantees. 

You know how most of them were formed: by insurrection, 
by warfare against the lords—a war wdiieh led to those 
treaties of peace called charters, wherein were regulated the 
rights and the relations of the contracting parties. 

It would seem, on the first approach, that these treaties of 
peace, these charters, would only contain the conditions 
of the agreement concluded between the insurgents and 
the possessors of the fief, the commune and its lord. What 
their relations will be henceforward? at what price the 
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independence of the borough is to be recognised? what will 
be its extent? how it will be instituted? where their juris¬ 
diction will stop?—such are the arrangements which it would 
appear should spring from the struggle, and be written in the 
charter which terminates it. 

Almost always, in fact, and even very recently, in the works 
of which this part of our history has been the subject, they 
have seen scarcely anything in the borough charters, or at 
least they have remarked scarcely anything but this. There 
is, however, something else-®-a great deal more. 

I am about to jjlace before you, in its whole extent, one of 
the most ancient borough charters, one of those which best 
show what was the internal state of a toivn after a long 
struggle against its lord, and everything that had*to be done 
there at the time of the definitive i)acification, when the war 
had lasted long enough, and it was necelsary at last to come 
to a treaty. I speak of the charter given by Louis le Gros, 
in 1128, to the boiougli "of Laon. You will find, in the 
Lettres sur Tlmtoire de Ft tmre, by M. Thierry, tin* account 
of the facts which preceded this charter, the tyranny of the 
bishop of Laon, the insun eetioiis of the burghers, first 
against their bishop, then against the king himself, their 
internal seditions, their negotiations, and all the vieissitudes 
of this terrible struggle, recounted with as much truth as 
vivacity. After nineteen years came at last the charter 
of which I speak, which is very truly entitled, Etablissement 
de la paiic. In order to understand it, it is indispensable 
to know it all through: 

“ In the name of tlie holy and indivisible Trinity, Amen. 
Louis, by the grace of God, king of the French, we wish to 
make it understood bj' all our laithful, present, and to 
come, the following estabflsluncnt of peace that, with the 
advice and consent of •ur great men and the citizens of 
Laon, we have instituted at Laon, w’hich extends from the 
Ardon to the wood, so that the village of Luilly and all the 
extent of vineyards, and from the mountain, may be com¬ 
prised within these limits. 

“ 1. No one may, without the intervention of the judge, 
arrest any one for any misdeed, whether free man or serf. 
If there be no judge present, they may, witliout forfeiture, 
reta n (the attainted) until the judge shall come, or conduct 
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to the house of the justiciary, and receive satisfaction for 
the misdeed, according as he shall be judged. 

“ 2. If any one have done, in any -wliy whatsoever, any 
injury to a priest, knight, or merchant, and if he who has 
done the injury be of the city, let him be cited within 
four days, to appear in justice before the mayors and free¬ 
men, and justify himself from the wrong which is imputed 
to him, or repair it according as he shall be judged. If he 
do not choose to repair it, let him be* driven from the city, 
with all of his own family (except the hired servants, who are 
not obliged to go with him, unless they wish so to do), and let 
him not be permitted to return until he shall have repaired 
the misdeed by an adequate satisfaction. 

“ K he have possessions, in houses or vineyards, in the 
territory of the city, let the mayor and freemen demand 
justice of this malefactor, or of the lords (if there be several) 
in the district where his possessions are situated, or of the 
bishop, if he possesses in freehold; and if, summoned by the 
lords or the bishop, he will not repair his fault within a fort¬ 
night, and they cannot procure justice upon him, either from 
the bishop or from the lord in whose distnct his possessions 
are situated, let the freemen be allowed to devastate and de¬ 
stroy all the goods of this malefactor. , 

“ If the malefactor be not of the cil^let the cause be 
brought to the bishop; and if, summoned by the bishop, 

' he has not repaired his misdeed within the fortnight, let the 
mayor and freemen be allowed to pursue vengeance on him, 
as they may. 

“ 3. If any one, without knowing it, bring into the ter¬ 
ritory of the establishment of peace, a malefactor driven from 
the city, and if he prove his ignorance by oath, let him freely 
take back the said malefactor, for*that time only. If he do 
not prove his ignorance, let the malefactor be detained until 
full satisfaction. 

“ 4. If by chance, as it often happens, in the midst of a 
conflict among men, one strikes the Mother, with the fist, or 
the palm of the hand, or says any disgraceful insult to him, 
after having been convicted by legitimate testimonies, let him 
repair the wrong towards him who is offended, according to 
the law under which he lives, and let him make reparation 
to the mayor and the freemen for having violated the peace. 
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“ If the offended refuse to receive reparation, let him not 
be permitted to pursue any vengeance against the attainted, 
either within the territory of the establi8ha||nt of peace, or 
beyond it; and if he should wound him, |k him pay to the 
wounded the charge of doctors for healing the wound. 

“ 5. If any one have a mortal hatred against another, let 
him noji be tdlowed to pursue him when he shall go out of 
the city, nor keep in ambush for him when he shall return. 
If upon going out or coming in, he kill him, or wound him in 
any memW, and he be summoned for such pursuit or ambush, 
let him justify himself by the judgment of God. If he have 
fought or wounded him beyond the territory of the establish¬ 
ment of peace, in such a way that the pursuit or ambush 
cannot be proved by the legitimate testimony of the men of 
the said territory, he shall be allowed to justify himself by 
oath. If he be found guilty, let him give^head for head, and 
limb for limb, or let him pay for his head, or according to 
the importance of the limb, an adequate redemption, at the 
arbitration of the mayor and the freemen. 

“ 6 . If any one have entered a capital complaint against 
another, let him first carry his plaint before the judge, in the 
district in which the attainted shall be found. If he cannot 
have justice from the judge, let him carry to the lord of the 
said accused, if he live in the city, or to the officer (minis- 
terialis) of the said lord, if he himself live out of the city, 
the plaint against his man. If he cannot have justice cither 
from the lord or from his officer, let him seek the freemen of 
the peace, and explain to them that he cannot have justice on 
tills man, either from the lord or from the officer of the 
same; let the freemen seek the lord, if he be in the city, and 
if not, his officer, and let them demand that justice be in¬ 
stantly done to him who complains of his man; and if the 
lord or his officer cannot do him justice, or neglect so doing, 
let the former seek some means whereby the plaintiff may 
not lose his right. 

“ 7. If any robber be arrested, let him be carried to him 
in whose land he has been taken; and if the lord of the land 
do not do justice, let the freemen do it. 

“ 8 . Ancient misdeeds, which took place before the estab¬ 
lishment of the peace, are absolutely pardoned, with the 
exception of thirteen persons whose names here follow: 
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Foulques, the son of Bernard; Raoul of Capricion; Haman, 
the man of Lebert; Payen Seille; Robert; Remy Bunt; 
Meynard Dray; Raimbauld of Soissons; Payen Hostelloup; 
Anselle Quatremains; Raoul Gastines; Jean of Molreim; 
Anselle, son-in-law of Lebert. With the exception of these, 
if any one of the city, driven out for ancient misdeeds, wish to 
return, let him resume possession of all which belongs to him, 
and which he shall prove himself to have possessed and not 
sold or put in pledge. 

“ We also order that men of tributary condition pay the 
due rent and no more to their lords; and if they do not pay it 
at the time agreed upon, let them be subject to the fine, accord¬ 
ing to the law under which they live; and let them not pay, 
except it*be willingly, iinything at tlie demand of their lords, 
but let it rest with tlieir lords to pursue tlicra for their failure^ 
and to take from them what shall be adjudged. 

“ 10. Let men of the peace, except servants of the church, 
and of the great men of the peace, talic wives in any condition 
they can. With regard to servants of the church, or of the 
great men who are of the peace, who are beyond the limits of 
this place, it is not permitted them to take wives without the 
consent of their lords. 

“11. If any vile and dishonest person insult, by gross in¬ 
juries, an honest man or woman, let it be permitted to any 
prudhomme of the peace, who shah be near, to reprimand him, 
and repress his presumption, with impunity, by one, two, or 
threq blows. If he be accused of having struck for an old 
hatred, let him be allowed to clear himself, by taking oath, 
that he did not do it out of hatred, but, on the contrary, for 
the observance of peace and concord. 

“ 12. We completely abolish main-morte. 

“ 13. If any one of the place, in marrying his daughter, or 
granddaughter, or relation, have given her land or money, 
and if she die without heir, let all which shall remain of the 
land or money given her, return to those who gave it, or to 
their heirs. In the same way, if a husband die without heir, 
let all his property return to his relations, with the exception 
of the dowry which he had given to his wife; this latter 
shall keep the dowry during her life, and after her death 
the dowry shall return to the relations of her husband. If 
neither the husband nor the wife possess real property, 
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and’ifi gaining by trade, they have made a fortun^eand have 
no heirs, at the death of one all the^fortuhe shall remain 
with the other; and if then they have^W^elationa, they shall 
give two^thirds of their fortune in alms for the good of their 
souls, and the other third shall bo spent for the construction 
of the walls of the city. 

“ 14. Moreover, let no stranger, among <he tributaries of 
the church or of the knights of the city, be received into the 
present peace without the consent of his lord. If, by ignorance, 
any one be received without the consent of his lord, let him 
be permitted within the space of fifteen days to go whole and 
safe, without forfeiture, where he shall please, with all his 
substance. 

“15. Whosoever shall be receiv ed into this peace must, within 
the space of one year, build himself a house, or buy vineyards, 
or bring into the city a sufficient quantity of his moveable 
property to enable him to satisfy justice, if by chance it have 
any subject of complaint against him. 

“16. If any one deny havin!> heard the proclamation of 
the city, let him prove it by the testimony ot tl:e sheriffs, or 
clear himself by elevating bis hand in oath. 

“ 17. With fegard to the rights and customs which the 
lord of the manor pretends to have in the city, if he can legi¬ 
timately prove before the court of the bishop that his ])rede- 
cessors have anciently possessed them, let him obtain them 
with good will; if he can not do so, let him not have them. 

“ 18. We have thus refbimed the customs with regard 
to taxes: Let each man who owes taxes, pay four deniers at 
the time when he owes them, hut ht him ])ay no other tax 
beside; unless, indeed, he hav(> hej end the limits ot this peace 
some other land owing taxes, to wlnth he holds sufficiently 
to pay the tax for the said pc'se^sion. 

“ 19. The men of the peace shall not be forced to go to any 
court out of the city. If we have any subject oi’<oniplaint 
against any one of them, justice slmll be administered by 
the judgment of the freemen; and if we have subject of com¬ 
plaint against all, justice shall be administered by the judg¬ 
ment of the court of the bishop. 

“ 20. If any priest commit a misdeed, within the limits of 
the peace, if he is a canon, let the plaint be taken before the 
dean, and let him administer justice. If he be not a canon> 

VOL. Ill, y 
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justice must be administered by the bishop, archdeacon, or 
their,officers. „ 

“21. If any greaWroen of the country have done wrong to 
the men of the peace, and being summoned, will not do them 
justice, if these meti be found w ithin the limits of the peace, 
let them and tlieir property be seized in reparation of this 
injury, by the jifdge in whose territory they shall have been 
taken, to the end that thus the men of peace may preserve 
their rights, and that the judge himself may not be deprived 
of his 

“ 22. For these benefits, tlien, and for others also, that, 
through a royal kiiuluess, we have granted to these citizens, 
the men of this peace lia\ e made this convention with us— 
namely, that, without counting our royal court, the expedi¬ 
tions, and horsc' s( rviee which they owe us, they shall three 
times a-y('dr furnish us with lodgings, if we come into the 
city; and that if sve do not come thither, they shall instead, 
pay us twenty livres. 

“ 23. We h.ue then established all this constitution, with 
the exception of our right, the episcopal and ecclesiastical 
right, and that of thi' great men wlio have their legitimate 
and distinct rights in the confines of this peace; and If the 
men of this peace in any way infiinge our right, that of the 
bishop, of the churches, of the great men of the city, they may 
retrieve their infringement without forfeiture, by a fine, 
within the space of fifteen djys.”^ 

You see that this concerns otlier tilings than the relations of 
the new borough tvilh its lord, and the creating its municipal 
constitution. Indeed, trtd> sp(>aking, the charter does not 
create that constitution, oidfrs nothing concerning the forma¬ 
tion of the local magistiai ie^, wlio are its strength and gua¬ 
rantee. 

You meet here with the names of mayor freemen; 
yon recognise here the independence of tlieir jurisdiction; 
you distinguish here the movement of political life, elec¬ 
tions, the right of peace and war, but without any article 
which formally institutes thiun. These are admitted, indis¬ 
putable facts, which reveal them-ielves by their influence, but 
which men record in passing, so to speak, rather than institute. 


* Rccnexl des Ordo inaticci:, I xi. p 186—1B7. 
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Nor is there anything precise, anything carefully regulated as 
to the relations of the borough of Laon, either with the king, 
with its bishop, or with the lords with whom it may have 
to do. Many articles refer to tliese relations, but they are 
not the principal object of the charter. It has a far different 
range; a task far more vast, more difficult, occupied its authors. 
We see therein a rude, barbarous society, which arises out of 
an almost entire anarchy, and receives not only a borough 
charter, but a penal code, a civil code, an entire social legis¬ 
lation, so to speak. It is evident, the question is not merely 
the relations of a borough with its lord, not merely the in¬ 
stituting municipal magistracies; the matter in hand is the 
entire social organization; we ai e in the presence of a dis- 
aiTanged society, to which regular laws, written laws have 
become necessary, and which, not knowing how to give them 
to itself, receives them from a power with which it has just 
been at war, but which none the le^s exercises over it that 
authority, that ascendancy, the imperious condition of all 
efficacious legislation 

Bead, an^ attentiv ely read again, the charter of Laon, you 
will be convinced more and more that such is its true cha¬ 
racter. It is that of numerous analogous charters: I repeat, 
they not only regulate the relations of the boroughs with the 
lords; they not only institute the boroughs, but they organize 
the entire society in the interior of the city; they draw it 
from a state of anarchy, of ignorance, of legislative power¬ 
lessness, to give it, in the name of a superior power, a 
regular form, to write its customs, to regulate its rights, to 
impose upon it, with its consent, if 1 may so express myself, 
penal laws, civil law^s laws of police, all the means of order 
and duration of which that semi-barbarous society feels the 
need, and which, left to itself, it would never have been able 
to discover. 

The charter of Laon, one of the most extensive and com¬ 
plete, is also one of those where the fact which I have pointed 
out to you is the most clearly shown: but we recognise it in 
many other charters, especially in those of Saint Quenti 
Soissons, Roye, &c. The revolution which happened at this 
epoch in the state of the boroughs is much greater, then, 
than is supposed; it did much more than enfranchise them,, 
it began the entire social legislation. 

T 2 
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I regret being unable to enter more into detail upon 
this great subject; I could wish to study to the bottom this 
rising citizen nation, its institutions, its laws, all its life, 
already so vigorous and yet so confined. But I am pressed 
for time, and the documents are incomplete. I think I have 
at all events given you a just idea of the origins of the third 
estate. To that I at piesent confine my ambition. I will 
endeavour, in our next lecture, to point out to you what a 
profound revolution was brought about in the passage from 
the ancient municipal system to that which we have just 
studied, and what essentwl, radical differences di.stinguish the 
Homan munieip.dity from the borough of the middle ages. 
Whosoever has not taken into mature consideration these 
differences, and all their bearings, cannot understand modern 
civilization, the piiases of its development, and its true cha¬ 
racter. 
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EIGHTEENTH LECTURli:. 


Subject of Uie lecture—The diflereiice between the Koinau municipal system 
and that of the middle ages—^Danger of the immobility^of names— 
1. Various origin of the Koman city and the modem borough; 2. Di- 
•versity of their constitution; 3. Diversity of tlicir history—Thence re¬ 
sulted that the aristoerntical principle predominated in the Homan city; 
the democratical spirit, in the modem borough—^New proofs of this 
fact. 

In our next lecture we slnill tcrniiimte the history of civil 
society, properly so called, duriiifr the feudal period. It is 
true, we shall still have to examine the codes, the laws, the 
legislative movements of that society, the principal of which 
are the jissisfs de Jerusalem, the Etablissemeus of Saint Louis, 
the Coutume de Bcauoaisis of Beauniaiioir, and the Trade de 
Vanciemie jurisprudence de France, by Pierre de Eontaine; 
but we shall be cotistrained to postpone this study to the next 
course. We shall at least have eompletcly studied, during 
the pre.sent course, leudalism, royalty, and the commons from 
the tenth to the fourteenth century, that is to say, the three 
fundamental elements of civil society during that epoch. 

You will recollect what the subject is which must occupy 
ns at present. 1 first placed before you the formation of the 
third estate in France, its different origins, and its first deve¬ 
lopments. I then endeavoured to introduce you into the in¬ 
terior of the various bwoughs, and to describe their constitu¬ 
tion. At present let us apidy ourselves to detei’mine what 
resemblance and what ditference existed between the Homan 
municipalities and tlie boroughs of the middle ages. This is 
the only means of arriving at a thorough comprehension of 
the latter. 
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I have alread 7 several times had occasion to point out to 
you the danger of those words which remain immoveable 
through ages, and are applied to facts which alter. A fact pre¬ 
sents itself; people give it a name impressed with such or such 
a characteristic of the fact, with the most striking, the most 
general characteristic. After a certain lapse of time, let a 
fact present itself before men, analogous to the first, analo¬ 
gous at least in that particular charactei-istic, they do not 
trouble themselves to find out whether the resemblance is 
elsewhere complete; they give the same name to the new 
fact, although perhaps it essentially differs; and here is a 
fallacy established by a name, w hieh will become the source 
of infinite errors. 

Examples arc plentiful. I take the first which occurs to 
me. For ages the v'ord republic has meant a certain form of 
government where there is no sole and hereditary power. 
It is thus, that not only among the moderns, but among the 
ancients, a republic has been defined; and this name has been 
given to all '■tates winch have offered this characteristic. 
Compare, however, tlie Roman republic and the republic of 
tlie United States. Arc there not between these two stales 
which bear tlie same name infinitely greater differences than 
between the republic of the United States and any particular 
constitutional monarchy ? It is evident that, although in 
a certain characteristic the republic of the United States 
resembles the Roman lepublic, it differs so essentially in other 
respects that it amounts almost to an absurdity to give it the 
same name. Nothing, perhaps, caused more confusion, 
more fallacy in history, tlian this immobility of names amidst 
variety of facts; and 1 know not how to warn you too strongly 
never to lose sight of this quicksand. 

We are close upon it now. I have frequently spoken of 
the influence of the Roman municipal system upon modern 
cities, the boroughs of the middle ages. I have endeavoured 
to show you how the Roman city did not perish with the 
empire, how it perpetuated and transfused itself, so to speak, 
in the modern boroughs. You may have been led to con¬ 
clude that the boroughs of the middle ages greatly resembled 
the Roman cities; you would be deceived. At the same time 
that it is evident that the Roman municipal system did not 
perish, and that it exercised a great influence over the forma- 
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tion of modern towns, still it is necessary to understand that 
■ there was a transformation of this system, and that the differ¬ 
ence between the cities of the empire and our boroughs is 
immense. It is this difference which I wish at present properly 
to explain to yon. 

And first there was in the origin, in the first formation oi 
the cities of the Roman world, and of the towns of the middle 
ages, an important and fertile difference. The towns of the 
middle ages, whether borougljs, properly so called, or towns 
administered by seigneural officers, were formed, as you 
have seen, by labour and insurrection. On the one Land, the 
assiduous industry of the burghens and the progressive 
wealth consfHjucnt on industry: on the otlier, insuiTection 
against the lords, the re\f)lt ot tlie weak against the strong, 
of the inferior.s against the siijaTiors; »tliese are tlie two 
sources whence the boroughs of the feudal period took 
birth. 

The origin of the towns of antiquity, of the eities of the 
Roman world, was wholly dilhrent. Most ol’ them were 
formed by conquest; military or coinniereial colonics were 
formed amidst a country thinly populated, or badly cultivated; 
they successively invad<‘d at the ^uord's point the .surround¬ 
ing territory. AVar, superiority of force, of civilization, such 
was the cradle of most cities of the ancient world, and par¬ 
ticularly of a large nnniber of the cities of Gaul, more espe¬ 
cially in the .south, as Marseilles, Arles, Agde, &c., which, 
as you know, are of loreign origin. The burghers of these 
cities, far different in this r("-peet from the citizens of the 
middle ages, were in tlie outset, the strong, the conquerors. At 
their birth they doiniuate<l by ooikiik'-.I, n hile th'dr successors, 
with great trouble, gained a little freedom by in.surrection. 

There is another original •ind ni't less imjiortaut difl'ereuce. 
Industry, doubtless, played a great ])art in the formation ox 
the ancient citii's, as of the modern boroughs. Rut here 
again the same word designates ttitally different facts. The 
industry of the burghers of antiquity -was of an entirely 
different nature from that of the burghers of tlu- middle ages. 
Tlie inhabitants of a rising town, of a colony like Mar¬ 
seilles at the time of its foiindatii.n, n ere de\ oted to agri¬ 
culture, to free and propriiUary agrieuitnre; tliey cultivated 
the territory as they invaded it, as the Roman jiatricians 
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improved the territory of the conquests of Eome. To 
agriculture, commerce became allied, but an extensive, varied, 
generally maritime commerce, full of liberty and grandeur. 
Compare this industry, commercial or agricultural, with that 
of the rising boroughs of the middle ages: What an enormous 
diflerence! in the latter, all is servile, precarious, narrow, 
ttiserable! the burghers eultivate, but without true liberty, 
without true possession; they acquire these, not in a day and by 
their arms, but slowly and by their sweat. As to the question 
of industry, of commerce, their industry is for a long time 
purely manual labour, their commerce is confined within a 
very limited liorivon. Nothing resembles that free, extensive 
industry,^those distant and varied relations of the colonies of 
antiquit}. These formed tliemselves sword in hand, and with 
sails spread to the«aind; the boroughs of the middle ages 
arose from furrows and from shops. Truly the diflerence 
of origin is great, and the entire life must have shown it 

If you would form a just idea of the origin and the first 
developments of the ancient cities, look at what has passed, 
at what is now passing in America. IIow were Boston, New 
York, New Haven, Baltimore, all those great maritime towns 
of the United States^,formed? Free, fierce, daring men left 
their country, transported themseh es to a foreign soil, amidst 
nations far inferior in civilization and force; they conquered 
the territory of these nations; they worked it as conquerors, 
as master.s. Soon they formed a great and distant commerce 
with their old country, with the continent which they had 
quitted; and their w'calth was rapidly developed, like their 
power. 

This is the history of Boston, of New York; it is also the 
history of Marseilles, of Agde, of the great Greek, Phoe¬ 
nician, or even Roman colonies of the south of Gaul. There 
are, you see, very slight relations between this origin and that 
of the boroughs of the middle ages; the primitive situation 
of the burghers in these two cases was singularly different, 
and there must have resulted from thence profound and lasting 
diSierenees in the municipal .system and its development. 

Let us leave the cradle of towns; let us take them already 
formed; let us study their internal social state, the relations 
maintained by the inhabitants among themselves or with their 
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neighbours; the difference between the Roman municipality 
and the borough of the middle ages will appear to us neither 
less great, nor less fertile. 

Three facts especially strike me in the internal state 
of the cities of the Roman world and of the feudal towns. 

In the cities of Greek or Roman origin, in most of the 
ancient cities of Gaul, the magistracies, the religious and 
civil functions were united. The same men, tlie cliiefs of 
families, alike possessed them. It was, as you know, one 
of the great characteristics of Roman civilization, that the 
patricians were, at the same time, [iriests and magistrates, 
within their own house. There was not there a body espe¬ 
cially devoted, like the Christian clergy, to the religious 
magistracy. The two powers were in the same hands, and 
were attached equally to the family, to the.doinestic life. 

Moreover, in the ancient cities the paternal 2 >ower, the 
power of the chief within hi.s family, was enormous. It 
underwent, according to the times, important modifications; it 
was not the same in the cities of Greek and of Roman origin; 
but, in estimating these difference.s, it was not any the less 
one of the predominant characteristics of that social state. 

Lastly, there was slaveiy, domestic slavery; the consider¬ 
able families, the chiefs of the cities lived surrounded by 
slaves, exclusively served by slaves. 

None of these three circumstances are met with in the 
boroughs of the middle ages. The separation of the religious 
and the civil functions is there comjflete. A strongly isolated 
body, the clergy, alone governs, in some measure possesses 
religion. At the same time, the ])atcrual power, although 
great, is still very inferior to what it was in the Roman 
world: it is great as regards possessions, fortune, but very 
restricted as regards persons. The son, once arrived at his 
majority, is entirely free and independent of his father. 
Finally, there is no domestic slavery. It is by labourers, by 
free men, that the superior population of the town, the richer 
burghers arc surrounded and served. 

If you would see, by an example taken from the modem 
world, what an enormous difference may result in the 
manners of a people from this last circumstance, look at the 
confederation of the United States of America. It is a fact 
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known by all who have visited them, or even studied them, 
that between the manners of the states of the south, of Caro¬ 
lina, of Georgia, for example, and the manners of the states 
of the north, as Mas&achussetts or Connecticut, there is a 
profound difference which arises from the states of the so th 
having slaves, while those of the north have not. This mere 
fact of a superior race which possesses an inferior race by 
way of property, and disposes of it—^this fact alone, I-say, 
gives an entirely different character to the ideas, sentime t% 
and way of living of th(‘ population of the towns. The con¬ 
stitutions, the written laws of the states and towns of th 
south, in the American confederation, are generally more de¬ 
mocratic than those of the towns of the northern states, and 
yet such is the influence of slavery that the ideas, the manners, 
are at bottom muidi inoie aristocratic in the south than in 
the north. 

Let us now quit th(> interior of towns; let us go beyond 
their v alls, let us examine the situation of the inhabitants^ in 
the midst of the country, their relation with the mass of the 
population. We shall here find between the cities of the 
Homan world and the boroughs of the middle ages, an im¬ 
mense difference, and one which 1 have already pointed out. 
The towns, before tfie barbaric invasion, were, as you know, 
the centre of the supmior population; the masters of the 
Boman world, all the considerable men lived in, or lu'ar the 
towns; the country disti icts were occupied only by an inferior 
population, slaves or coldhi kept in semi-seiwitudi. In the 
heart of the cities, resided the political power. The contrary 
spectacle is offeied us by the feudal period. It is in the country 
districts that the lords, the masters of the territory and of 
power, live. Q'he towns are in a measure abandoned to an 
inferior population, which laboriously struggles to screen and 
defend itselfj and finally to free itself in some degree behind 
their walls. 

Thus, under w hatever point of view we consider the towms 
and their inhabitants in the Roman world, and in the middle 
ages, whether we regard their origin, their internal social 
stale, or their relations with the mass of the population w’hich 
occupies the territory, the differences are numerous, striking, 
indisputable. 

How shall we sum them up? What is their most prominent, 
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most striking characteristic? You have already felt it, you 
have yourselves named it. The aristocratic spirit must have 
predominated in the Eoman cities; the democratic spirit in 
the ttftvns of the middle ages. From their very origin, from 
their internal social state, from their external relations, the 
Boman cities must have been eminently aristocratic. Their 
inhabitants were in permanent possession of the superior 
situation, of the political power. The conscionsuess of this 
elevation, haughtiness, gravity, and all the merits appertain¬ 
ing thereto—such is the favourable side of the aristocratic 
spirit. The passion for jmiviloge, the desire to interdict all 
progress in the classes placed beneath them, this is its vice. 
It is evident that both tendencies, the good and the evil of the 
aristocratic spirit, were favoured, provoked by all the prin¬ 
cipal circumstances of the existence of the Roman cities. The 
democratic spirit, on the contrary, must Iiave predominated 
in the towns of the midtHe ages. Wliat is its eharactcristie 
feature? Independence, the passion for individuality and 
ascending movement, is it.s good side. Its evil side is envy, 
hatred of its superiors, a blind inclination for change, the 
disposition to have recourse to brutal force. "Who does not 
.see that from tlie very origin of the towns of the middle ages, 
from their intcn-nal social state, from thdr foreign relations, 
this good and this evil side, these merits and these vices of 
the democratic spirit must have been the predominating cha¬ 
racteristic of their manners? 

Let us go deeper; h't us view the municipal institutions, 
properly so called, the, administrative organization of the city, 
its magistracies, its elections; let us compare, under this ik'W 
relation, the Koinan city, and the borough of the middle ages; 
we shall arrive at the same results. 

' I have spoken, in tlie last course, of the state of the Roman 
municipal system at the time of the invasion of the barbarians. 
You know, therefore, what was the enria, the cvriales, the 
decurions, an4 how the Roman municipality was organized at 
the end of the empire. 1 shall, however, repeat it in a low 
words: 

In each mvnicijthim a senate, which was called an ordo or 
curia. This senate constituted the city, properly so called; 
the power belonged to it; this it was that administered the 
town, with the exception of a few extraordinary cases, where 
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the mass of the population was called upon to take part in 
the municipal affairs. 

This ordo, this curia was composed of a certain number of 
families known beforehand, inscribed upon a register which 
was called, album, album ordinis, album curice. Their number 
was not considerable. There is reason to suppose, from some 
examples, that it varied between one and two hundred. You 
see the municipal power was concentred in a very small 
number of families. Not only was it concentred therein, 
but it was generally hereditary in those I'amilies who were 
invested with it. When once they formed pai't of the 
senate, of the ordo, they never left it; they were bound to 
fill all the municipal charges, and at the same time had a 
right to all the municipal hoiioui's and powers. 

This senate bcoame thinner, the families became extinct; 
and since the charges of the cities always subsisted, and even 
increased, it was necessary to fill up the vacancies. How did 
the ct(ria become recruited? It recruite<l itself. The new 
curiales were not elected by the mass of the population; it 
was the curia itself which selected them, and introduced them 
into its body. 'J'he magistrates of the city, elected by the 
cui'ia, named such or siieh a family, rich and considerable 
enough to be incorporated in the curia. Then the curia 
called upon it; and that family, from that time joined to the 
ordo, was inscribed the following year in the allmm ordinis. 

Such are the principal features of the organization of the 
Roman city. This is assuredly a highly aristoeratieul organiza¬ 
tion. What can be more aristocratic than the concentra¬ 
tion of power in a small number of families, the inheritance 
of power in the bosom of those families, and the recruiting of 
this body effected by itself, by its ow'n choice? 

At the fall of the empire, this municipal power was a 
charge, and men flew from it instead of .seeking it; for all 
those aristocracies of towns tvere a prey, like the empire it¬ 
self, to an extreme decline, and served only for the instru¬ 
ment of imperi.al despotism. Rut the organization always 
remained the same, and always profoundly aristocratic. 

Let us now tran.sport ourselves to the thirtwnth century, 
into the towns of the middle ages; we shall there find ourselves 
in the presence of other principles, of other institution.s, of an 
entirely different society. It is not that we do not encounter. 
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in some modern boroughs, facts analogous to the organization 
of the Boman city, a kind of ordo, of hereditary senate, in¬ 
vested with the riglit of governing the city. But this is not 
the predominant characteristic of the communal organization 
of the middle ages: in general, a numerous and changeable 
population, all classes in easy circumstances, all trades of a 
certain importance, all the burghers in possession of a certain 
fortune are called to share, indirectly at least, the exercise of 
the municipal power. The magistrates are generally elected, 
not by a senate already itself very much conc(‘ntred, but by 
the mass of the inhabitants. There an* infinite varieties, and 
very artificial combinations, in the number and relation of 
the magistracies, and in the mode of election. But even 
these vimieties prove* that the organization was not simple 
and aristocratic like that of the Roman cities. We recognise, 
in the difl'erent modes of election of the boroughs of the middle 
ages, on the one hand the concurrence of a large number of 
inhabitants, on the other a laborious effort to escape the 
dangers of this multitude, to diminish, to i-cline its influence, 
and to introduce into the choice of magistrates, more wisdom 
arfd impartiality than was naturally borne by it. The follow¬ 
ing is a curious examjde of this kind of combinations. Li 
the borough of Sommi^rcs in Languedoc, in the dep.artinent 
of G-ard, in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the election 
of munieip.al magistrates was subject to the following tests. 
The town was divided into four cjuarters, according to the 
bodies of trades. It had four superior magistrates and six¬ 
teen munieijial councillors: their office lasted one year; at 
the end of a year, these four superior magistrates and their 
sixteen councillors met, and tlu'y themselves chose in the four 
ciuarters of the town tn elv e notables, three in each quarter. 
Thus there were four superior magistrates, sixteen councillors, 
twelve notables, in all thirty-two. Tlu'se twelve notables, 
chosen by the magistrates of the preceding year, introduced 
twelve children into the hall: there were tw'clve balls of wax 
in an urn; they drew out a ball of wax, for each of the twelve 
children; then they opened the balls of wax in four of w’hich, 
was inclosed the letter E, which meant deefus, elected. The 
child who had drawn the ball in wliicii the letter was con¬ 
tained, on the other hand, named a notable, who thus found 
himself clcv-ted one of the superior magistrates of the borough. 
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What can be more artificial than such a system? Its ob¬ 
ject is to bring into concurrence tlie most various modes of 
choice—^the nomination by the ancient magistrates themselves, 
election by the population and lot. It is evidently to -weaken 
the empire of the poi)ular passions, to struggle against the 
perils of an election accomplished by a numerous and change¬ 
able multitude. 

We find, in the municipal system of the middle ages, many 
precautions and ai-tifices of this kind. These precautions, 
these artifices clearly show wlmt principle j)redominatcd 
therein. They endeavour to refine, to rf'strain, to correct, 
election, but it is always to election tliat they address them¬ 
selves. The, choice of the superior by the inferior, of the 
magistra'les by the population, .such is the dominant charac¬ 
teristic of the orgaid/ation of modern boroughs. The choice 
among the inferior-, by the superiors, tlu' renewing of the 
ai-istocracy by the aristocracy itself, such is the fundamental 
principle of the lioman city. 

You see whatever route we take we arrive at the same 
point, despite the influence of the Roman municipal system 
over the municipal system of the middle ages; despite the 
uninterrupted tie which unites them, tin- difrerence i-> radical. 
The aristocratic spirit predominates in t^e one, the demo¬ 
cratic spirit in the other, 'riicre is a union and a revolu¬ 
tion at the same time. 

There are still some scattered facts which will confirm, clear 
up, and illustr.ate thi-: result, at which we arrive from all sides. 

Which are the towns in France which, in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth century, jireseut the most aristocratic a.spect? 
They are the towns of the south, tliat is to say, the boroughs 
of Roman origin, whore tin- principles of the Roman muni¬ 
cipal system had preserved the greatest influence. 1'he line of 
demarcation, for example, between the burghers and the pos¬ 
sessors of fiefs, was much less profound in the south than in 
the north. The burghers of Montpelier, of Toulouse, of Beau- 
caire, and of many other citie.s, had the vigl't of being created 
knights as well as the feudal lords, a right not possessed 
by the burghers of the northern boroughs, where the struggle 
between the two classes was much more violent, and where, 
consequently, the democratic s[>irit was much more ardent. 

Let us for a moment leave France: what do we see in 
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Italy? the constitution of many towns there appears very 
analogous to that of the ancient Roman city. Why is this? 
First, because the Roman municipal system was there more 
alive, and exercised more influence; nest, because feudalism 
having been very weak in Italy, we do riot see that long and 
terrible struggle between the lords and tlie burghers, which 
holds so much place in our history. 

In the French boroughs, and particularly in those* of the 
north and the centre, it was not -within the city itself that the 
combat was established between the aristocraey and the 
democracy, there the democratic spirit prevailed. It was 
against an e^xternal aristocraey, against the Icuclal aristocracy, 
that the burgher democracy strove. Within the Italian repub¬ 
lics, on the contrary, there was a struggle lietween a municipal 
aristocracy and a democracy, because ther*} was no external 
struggle which absorbed all tlie forces of the cities. 

It is needless, I think, to insist farther: these facts are 
sufficient. The distinction between the Roman numicipal 
system and that of tlie middle ages i.s ele.ir and profound. 
Doubtless, Roman municipality has contributed much to the 
modern borough; many towns have passed, by an almost in¬ 
sensible transition from the ancient atria to our bourgeoisie; 
but although the Roman municipality has not jierished. 
although we cannot say that at any particular ejioeh it ceased 
to exist, in order at a later period to bo replaced by other in¬ 
stitutions; although, in a word, there has been no solution of 
continuity, yet there has been v(“ritable re\ olution; and, while 
perpetuating themselves, the municipal institutions of the 
Radian world were transformed in order to give I'ise to a 
municipal organization founded ujxm other prinoipl’S, ani¬ 
mated with another spirit, and w hich has played an entirely 
different part in gener.al societj’-, in the state, than that which 
the curia played under the empire. 

This is the great fact hitherto overlooked, or ill compre- 
hemded, which I engaged to bring to light. In our next 
lecture, I shall endeavour rapidly to })laee before \ on the 
revolution which the modern municipal system exjx ri need 
in the feudal period, from the moment when the Iioi-oughs 
first appear and are constituted, to the momc.'it when the 
reign of feudalism ends; that is to say, from the end of the 
tenth to the commencement of the fifteenth century. 
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NINETEENTH LECTURE. 


History of tlie third estate from the lltli to the 14th centurj—Vicissitudes 
of its situation—Rapid decay of boroughs, properly so called—By what 
oausej—1. By the ceutrali/ntion of feudal powers—2. By the patronage 
of kings and gieat su/eiains—.“1. By tlie internal disorders of towns— 
Decline of the bsioiigti of I.aon—The thinl estate did not fall at the 
same time as the borough ; on the contrary, it dcieloped and strengthened 
itself—History of the tonns administered by the officers of the king— 
Tnlluence of rot nl judges and admmistrators over the formation and pro- 
gicss of the thud estate—What is to be thought of the communal liber¬ 
ties ami then rt suits ’—Compmison of France and Holland—Conclusion 
of the conise. 

You Lave been present at the formation and at the first 
development of the tliird estate. 1 have endeavoured to 
make you understand the situation, vvhctlier amidst society in 
general, or in the interior of towns, during the feudal period. 
But tliat period lasted for three centuries, the eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth. For this long interval, the third 
estate did not remain immovable, identical. A social condi¬ 
tion still so precarious, a cl.sss still .so weak, and so rudely 
tossed about among sujierior forces, must have been subject to 
great agitations, to frecpient vicissitudes. We shall study them 
in the present lecture. 

It is here especially that the distinction of which I have 
spoken, between thi' third estate and the commons, becomes 
important. When in arriving at the end of the feudal period 
and at the commencement of the fourteenth century, one 
inquires where was that middle population which was called 
the bourgeoisie, we see with surprise that the boroughs, pro¬ 
perly so called, are on the decline, and that still the third 
estate, considered as a social class, is in progress; that the hour- 
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geois IS more numerous, more powerful, although the boroughs 
have lost much of their liberty and power. 

A priori, and considering the general state of society at 
this epoch, this fact is very easily explained. You see 
what boroughs, ])roperly so called, were:’towns, having a 
juri.sdiftion of their own, making war, coining money, almost 
governing themselves; in a word, petty republics, nearly in- 
depnident. The expression, although extravagant, gives a 
sufficiently exact idea of the fact. Let us seek for a moment 
what these boroughs might, what they must have become, 
amidst society from the twelfth to the fourteenth century; we 
shall see that they must almost necessarily and rapidly have 
declined. 

The boroughs were ])etty societies, petty local state!?, formed 
by virtue of that movement which buisj forth about the 
middle of the ninth centuiy, and which tended to destroy all 
social organization in any way extensive, all ccntial power, 
in order to leave standing only very limited associations, 
purely local powers. In the same way, as the society of the 
possessors of fiefs could not be constituted in a general manner, 
and reduced itself to a multitude of petty sovereigns, each 
master in his domains, .and but just united among themselves 
by a weak and disordered hici’archy, so it happened in towns. 
Their existence was entirely local, isolated, confined within 
their walls, or in a very narrow territory. They had escaped, 
by insurrection, from the petty local sovereigns upon whom 
they had formerly depended; they had in this manner ac¬ 
quired a true political life, but v itiiout extending their rela¬ 
tions, without attaching tliemsclves to any common centre, 
to any general organization. 

If things had always remained in the same state, if the 
boroughs had never had to do with any but the lords who 
lived by their side, and from wliom they had conquered their 
independence, it is possible that they might have preserved 
all that independence, that they might even have mside new 
progress. They had, against a neighbouring master, given 
proof of force, and taken guaiantees of liberty. If they had 
never had to do with any other but him, they would pi’obably 
have maintained the struggle with more and more advantage, 
.and seen at once their foi'ce and liberty then increase. 

This is what happened in Italy. The cities, the Italiiin 
VOL. HI. z 
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republics, after having once conquered the neighbouring 
lords, were not long before they absorbed them. These found 
themselves obKged to come and live within their walls; and 
the feudal nobility, the greater part at least, was thus meta¬ 
morphosed into a republican bourgeoisie. But whence came 
this good fortune of the towns of Italy? From the fact that 
they never had to do with a central and very superior power; 
the struggle was almost always between them and the private, 
local lords, from whom they had conquered their indepen¬ 
dence. In France, things took an entirely different course. 
You know (for the fact was recognised when we were occu¬ 
pied with feudal society itself) tliat most of the possessors 
of fiefs, of these petty local sovereigns, gradually lost, if not 
their domains and liberty, at least their sovereignty, and that 
there was formed, under the name of duchy, viscovnti/, county, 
suzerainties, mucli stronger and more extensive, real petty 
royalties, which absoi’bed the i)rincipal rights of the possessors 
of fiefs dispensed o\ er their territory, and, merely by the in¬ 
equality of forces, reduced them to a very subordinate condi¬ 
tion. 

Most of the borougli.s, then, .soon found themselvM face to 
face, no longer with tlie simple lord wlio lived by their side, 
and whom they had once conquered, but with a suzerain far 
more powerful, far more formidable, wlio had usurped, and 
exercised to his own iwofit, the rights of a multitude of 
lords. The borough of Amiens, for example, had forced a 
charter and efficacious guarantees from the count of Amiens. 
But when the county of Amiens was united to the crown of 
France, the borough, in order to maintain its privileges, had 
to struggle against the king of France, and .no longer against 
the count of Amiens. Assuredly, that .struggle was more 
severe and the chance far less favourable. The same fact 
took place in numerous directions, and the situation of the 
boroughs was seriously compromised. 

There was but one way for them to resume their ground, 
and to struggle with any hope of success against their new and 
far more powerful adversaries. All the boroughs dependent 
upon one suzerain should have confederated, and formed a 
league for the defence of their liberty, as the Lombard cities 
did ag.ainst Frederic Barbarossa and the emperors. But 
confederation, of all systems of association and government, 
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is the most complicated, the most difficult, that which demands 
the greatest development in the intellect of men, the greatest 
empire of general interests over particular interc^, of general 
ideas over local prejudices, of public reason over individual 
passions. Accordingly, it is excessivply weak and preca¬ 
rious, unless general civilization be very strong and far ad¬ 
vanced. The boroughs of France, those which depended 
cither on the king or tlic great suzerains, did not even at¬ 
tempt a federative organization; tliey scarcely ever appeared 
in the struggle against ^leir formidable adversaries, other 
than isolated, and each on his own account. It is true, 
we find here fed there some attemirts at alliance, but they 
are momentary, limited, and very quickly broken. There is 
a striking and deplorable example of tliis in the war of the 
Albigenses in the south of France. You know tliat the 
towns of the south had rapidly acquired a large amount of 
prosperity and independence. J( was more especially within 
their walls that the religious opinion.s of the Albigenses, and 
all the ideas connected with them, had made so much progress; 
they there possessed, one may say, the greater portion of the 
po])ulation. When the crusaders of the noith of France 
threw themselves upon the Albigenses, it seemed natural 
that these towns, so flourishing, so strong, should unite, and 
form between them a great confederation, in order efficaciously 
to resist these foreigners, these new barbarians, who came to 
devastate and invade them. All interests called lor a confe¬ 
deration of this kind, the interest of safety, the interest of 
liberty, the interest of religion, the interest of nationality. 
The struggle which then arose was that of rising civ ilization 
against concaiering barbarism, of the municipal system which 
prevailed inlj^e south against the feudal system which pi-e- 
dominated in tlie north. It was the struggle of the bour¬ 
geoisie against the feudal aristocracy. Well, it was impos¬ 
sible for these towns of the south, Avignon, lieaucaire, Mont¬ 
pellier, Carcassonne, Beziers, Toulouse, &c.—to understand 
one another, and confederate together. The bourgeoisie only 
presented themselves to the light successsively* town alter 
town; and thus, despite its devotion and courage, it was 
promptly and thoroughly conquered. 

Surely, nothing can better prove how difficult it was to 
obtain a communal confederation, the alliance of these petty 
z2 
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independent republics; for never wat it more necessary, more 
natural, and yet it was scarcely attempted. With still greater 
reason must it have happened so in the centre and the north 
of France, where the towns were not only less powerful, l(*ss 
numerous, but also less enlightened, less capable of being led 
by general views, less capable of making personal interests 
subordinate to general and permanent interests. Engaged, 
therefore, in th(' Struggle against adversaries wh 9 had cen¬ 
tralized the pbwers of the feudal system, while they remained 
with their forces all local, scattered, and individual; alone in 
the presence, no longer, of the neighbouring lord from whom 
they had conquered their privileges, but of tlf^ distant and 
far more powerful suzerain, who disposed of all the force of 
the lonls of his territory, the boroughs necessarily found them¬ 
selves far inferior, and could not fail to succumb. 

This, unless 1 'deceive myself, was the first cause of their 
decline. The following is a second:— 

In their formation, in the course of their struggle agafnst 
the lords, whose tyranny they wished to sliake off, many 
of the boroughs had often had need of a protector, of a 
patron, to take their cause in hand, and protect them 
with his guarantee. They generally addressed themselves 
to the suzerain of their lord. It was, as you know, the 
feudal principle, a prineiplc ill ngiilated and ill obeyed, 
but still possessing a powerful influence over minds, that 
men might always demand justice of the suzerain upon his 
vassal. When, therefore, a borough had to complain of the 
lord from whom it had coiuiuered its privileges, it was at the 
hands of the suzerain thiit it went to se<‘k redress and protec¬ 
tion. This principle led mo.-,t of the boroughs to claim the 
intervention, either of the king or of tlie other great suzerains, 
who thus naturally took their affairs in hand, and acquired 
over them a kind of right of patronage, from which, sooner 
or later, the independence of tlic borough could not fail to 
suffer. It has freciuently been said, especially in later times, 
that the inteiuention of royalty in the formation and first 
developments of borongl.s, was not nearly so active, not 
nearly so efficacious, as Jias often been siqiposed. This is 
correct, taking tlie words in the sense that royalty did not 
create boroughs w ith a view of general titility, or in order 
systematically to struggle against the feudal system. It is 
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very true that most of the boroughs formed themselves, by 
means of armed insurrection, often against the> •will of the 
king as well as of their direct lord. But it is also true, that 
after having acquired their privileges, and in the long 
struggle which they had to maintain in order to preserve 
them, the boroughs felt the want of a powerful ally, of a 
superior patron; and that they then addressed themselves, at 
lca>st a large number of them, to royalty, which, at a very 
curly peri^, thus exercised a notable influence over their des- 
liiiy. The examples of its intervention are so numerous 
tliiit they are scarcely worth the trouble of citing. I will, 
liowever, give the following, because it shows how all, 
burghers and lords, were inclined to claim, to accept this 
intervention, without much apparent necessity, merely from 
the need of order, and to find an umpire to put an end to their 
diflercnces. It is a charter of the abbey of Saint Eiquier, in 
Bicardy, which is expressed in tlie following words:— 

“ I, Anser, abbot of Saint Eiquier, and the convent, 
make known to all, that Louis, the venerable king of the 
French, came to St. Eiquier, and for our interests established 
there a corporation among our men, and determined its 
statutes; then the burghers, c-oufiding in their number, 
obliged us to give up our rights—namely, the tax for the 
army of the king, the support of that army, the right of mea¬ 
surement and relief. Moreover, they have unjustly sub¬ 
jected the men of their court to all their customs, who before 
the said borough were free from the rej)air of moats, from 
keeping guard, and from poll-tax. But we, seriously angered, 
have solicited by our prayers our lord the king of the French 
to return to us, to re-establish our atfairs in their ancient 
liberty, and to deliver the church from their unjust exactions 
and customs. The king, therefoie, sympathizing with our 
oppression, came to us, and calmed, as he ought to do, the 
troubles raised up among us; so that the tax, great or small, 
for the, army of the king, is to be liquidated when it occurs, 
and the support, great or small, furnished in common by 
the burghers and the peasants; and the burghers them¬ 
selves have wilftngly allowed us to have the ownership of the 
fees on measui’ement and relief as we had before the said 
boroughs, as well as the other rights. Moreover, with the 
consent of the burghers, wo have excepted from the said 
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poll-tax, the support of moats and keeping guards, fifty-five 
of our vavassors, wlio serve their fief in arms; and we have 
taken from the borough all our servants living on the bread 
of Saint Riquier, and all servants dwelling out of the town. 

“ If any free peasant wishes to enter the borough, let him 
return to his lord what is his right and quit his estate, and 
then he shall enter the borough. 

“ Tlie tributary men of Saint Riiiuier shall never enter 
the borough without the eoiisent of the abbot. 

“ Item, it was agreed, in jii’eseuee of the lord king, that 
William, eoimt of I’outhieu, shall for evir be out of the 
borough, and that no ^iriuee having a eastle shall cntt i 
borough without Ili(‘ consent of the king and us, nor sliall be 
established mayor oM'r the burgliers, without the consent ot 
the king and us; ^lud thal if he be established, he shall remain 
so otily as long as we jih'ase. 

“ Further, Robert of Millebcmi'g, ami his brothers, are for 
ever deprived of the jirovosfship, of the charge of "Viscount, 
and of all power. 

“ It was orden'd that no burgher shall enter our chnreh 
in order to ofl'eud n.s, but oidy toi imrjmse of prayer, ‘iiid 
shall, for the future, no longer arrogate the right of ringing 
our bells without our consent. 

“ All these things being debu-mined, the burghers promised 
by faith and oath fo execute them, and have given us jiostages 
to that effect. 

“ I then, Louis, by the ciaee of (Jod king of the French, 
have ordered and confirmed this, (liveii at Saint Riquier, 
t e year of our Lord 112ti.”' 

You thus see the iiitciveutioii of tlic King in the affairs ot 
the borough, brought about liy tie most indifferent circum- 
sta ces, called for sometimes bj the burghers, sometimes by 
the lord, and consequently lar more freque-ut, far more effica¬ 
cious, than many persons in the j'leseut day suppose. And 
what I say of kings applies equally to all the great suzerains, 
who were led by the same causes to exercise the same right 
of intervention and patronage over the boroughs situated in 
the domains of their vassals. Now you wi|l easily under¬ 
stand that the more powerful is the protector, the more 


’ Becueil des Ordonaancps, tom. si. p. 184. 
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formidable will the pfbteetion become. And as the power 
both of the kings ariS the great suzerains was always in¬ 
creasing, this right of intervention and patronage over the 
boroughs was, from day to day, disposed in higher and stronger 
hands; and thus, in tlie mere course of things, apart from 
all insurrections, from all struggle by arms,* the boroughs 
found that they had to do, on the one hand, with adversaries, 
on the other, with far more powerful and more formidable 
protectors. In both cases, their independence could not fail 
to decline. 

A third circumstance must likewise have caused serious 
shocks to it. 

You are utterly mistaken if you represent to yourselves 
the internal system of a borough, once conquered and con¬ 
stituted, as a system of peace and liberty: nothing can be 
fartiier from the truth. Tlu' borough, when need was, de¬ 
fended its rights against its lord vith devotion and energy; 
but within its walls dissensions were carried to an extremity, 
lir<> was continually stoiuiy, full oi' violence, iniquity, and 
danger. The burghei's were rude, jiassionate, barbarous, at 
least as barbarous as the lords from whom they had forced 
tl < ir riirhts. Aiimiiest tho.se sheriffs, those mayors, those 
aldermen, those magirtrales of various degrees and titles, 
instituted within the boroughs, many soon began to desire to* 
predominate there arbitrarily, violently, and rejected no 
means of arriv ing at their wishes. The inferior population was 
in an habitual teiideiicy to jealousy of and brutal sedition 
again.st the rich, the chiefs of trade, the masters of fortune 
and industry. Those u ho huv(‘, even in a .‘■light degree, studied 
the history of the Italian repiddics, know what disorders, 
what acts of violence, eontinually broke forth in them, and 
how foreign true .security and true liberty alway.s were to 
them. They ac<iuired great glory; they energetically strug- 
gle,d against their external adversaries; the human mind 
was there developed with a marvellous wealth and splendour; 
but the social .state, properly so called, was deplorable; 
human life was there strangely in want of happiness, repose, 
and liberty. It was a system infinitely more turbulent, more 
precarious, more iniquitous, than that of the republics of 
ancient Greece, which however, assuredly, were not models 
either of good political organization, or of social well-being. 
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Wdl! if it was thus in the republic%of Italy, where the de¬ 
velopment of mind and the understanding of affairs were much 
further advanced than elsewhere, judge what must have been 
the inten\al state of tlie boroughs of France. I would ad- 
yise those who desire to become more closely acquainted witli 
it to study the history of the borough of Laon, either in the 
original documents, or merely in the Lettres of M. Thierry: 
they will there see to what interminable vicissitudes, to what 
horrible scenes of anarchy, of tyranny, of licentiousness, of 
cruelty, of pillage, a free borough was the prey. The liberty 
of these times has everywhere a mournful and dejilorable 
history. 

These acts of ^ioleIl(•e, this anarchy, these continually 
reviving .evils and danger^, this bad government, this iin- 
happy internal state of tlie boroughs, incessantly called for 
foreign intervention by the force of things. 

Men conquered a coinnninal chartiT to deliver themselves 
from the exactions and violence of the lords, but not to 
deliver themselves up to those of the mayors and sheriffs. 
When, after having escaped from the exactions from above, 
the burghers of the borough fell a nrey to pillage and 
massacres from below, they sought a new protector, a new 
intervention, to save them from this new evil. Hence the 
‘frequency with which the boroughs had recourse to the 
king, to some great suzerain, to him wdiose authority might 
repress the mayors, the sheriffs, the bad magistrates, or intro¬ 
duce order into the populace; and thence, on the other hand, 
the progressive loss, or at least the extreme enfeeblement, of 
the communal liberties. France was at that stage of civiliza¬ 
tion when safety can scarcely be purchased except at the 
expense of liberty. It is a phenomenon of modern times, 
and of very modern times, to have succeeded in reconciling 
safety and liberty, the ready derelopment of Individual wills, 
with the regular maintenance of public order. This happy 
solution of the social problem, still soimperi'ect and so waver* 
ing among us, was absolutely unknown in the middle ages. 
Liberty there was so violent, so formidable, that men soon 
held it, if not in disgust, at least in terror, and at any price 
sought a political order which might give them some security, 
the essential and absolute condition of the social state. What 
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was the principal cause of the rapid decline of the Italian 
I'cimblics? I often refer to their history, because it is the best 
means of throwing a light upon that of the rrench boroughs. 
From circumstances which it would take too long to explain 
in this 2 >hicp, it is in Italy alone that the communal principle 
has been elevated to the height and distinct jmsition of a 
])olitical system; it is there then that wc may recognise its 
true nature, and appreciate all its consequences. 

Wliat ha 2 )peiied then in Italy? Liberty there gave way 
to its own excesses, for want of i)ower to procure social 
Bccnrity. Those turbulent republics rapidly fell under the 
yoke of a Iiighly concentrated aristocracy and its chiefs. This 
is the history of Venice, Florence, Genoa, of almost all the 
Italian cities. • 

The same cause cost the French boropghs their stormy 
liberty, and made them fall under the exclusive dominion 
either of royalty, or of the great suzerain, whom they had 
for protectors. 

Snell must have been, such indeed was, the course of the 
comrmn.-d destinies in France, consulting merely general facts. 
Particular facts fully confirm these results. At the end of the 
thirteenth and the beginning of the fourteenth century, we 
lind numerous boroughs disappearing; that is to say, that 
communal liberties iieidsh; the boroughs cease to belong to 
themselves, to govern theinsclves. Oiien the liecueil des 
Ordonnances des Hois, you will see numberless charters vanish 
at this period, which had founded the communal independence; 
and always by one of the causes which I have just placed 
before you, from the strength of a too unequal adversary, from 
the ascendancy of a too formidable protector, or from a long 
series of those internal disorders which disgust the bourgeoisie 
with its own liberty, and make it purchase a little order and 
repose at any jirice. 

I might infinitely multijily these examples; Iwill give only 
two or three, but the.se arc striking and varied. 

1 have shown you how, and after what rude trials, the 
boi’oiigh of Laon conquered its liberties. I have commented 
in detail upon the charter which it received at the com- 
mencemmit of the twelfth century, and to which its lord, the 
bishop, consented. Towards the end of the same century, in 
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1190, Roger de Eosoy, bishop of Daoii, granted to Philip 
Augustus the seigneury of La Fore aur Oise, and at 
this pfice obtained the abolition of the borough of Laon. 
The borough was able to struggle against its bishop; but 
how struggle against Philip Augustus? The charter was 
abolished. The following year, in 1191, the ourghers also 
thought of treating with Philip Augustus; they doubtless 
offered him more than the bishop had done. Philip Augustus 
re-established the borough, and kept the seigneury of La 
Fere sur Oise, which the bishop had given him. A hundred 
year.s pass away in almost the same state; the town of 
Laon enjoys its liberties. In 1291, under the reign of Philip 
le Bel, the bishoj) of Laon again began to solicit of the king 
the abolition of the borough, and apparently by arguments 
analogous to those w Inch Rog(‘r de Rosoy had employed a hun¬ 
dred years before. Philip caused an inspection to be made of 
the place. There had been many disorders, murders, profana¬ 
tions in the borough; the j) 0 [)ulation of Laon, it seems, was one 
of the most barbarous among the burgher populations of that 
epoch. Philip le Bel, in 1294, abolished the borough of Laon. 
A very short time afterwards, the precise dale is not known, 
apparcmtly upon the solicitation of the burghers, he re¬ 
established it, with this restriction— Q,iianidiu nobis placeat, 
“ under our good pleasure.’’ The bishop of laion was en¬ 
gaged in the (luarrel of Boniface VIIL with Philip le Bel, 
and had taken part with the pope, which explains the 
sudden favour of the king to the burghers. At the moment 
when they thought themselv<“s in peaceable possession of their 
borough, Boniface Vlll., from the Vauican, to avenge the 
bishop, abolished it by a formal bull. But Philip caused 
the bull to be burnt, and the borough continued to subsist. 
After the death of Philip le Bel, the strugalc continued. The 
bishop and the burghers of J.iaon di.sputed, and by turns 
gained, the royal favour. Philip le Long maintained the 
bc.rough, always under his good pleasure. In 1322, the 
bishop gained the day, and Charles le Bel abolished the 
borough; but, in the course of the same year, the burghers 
obtained the suspension of the decree. It was finally executed. 
But, in 1328, Philip de Valois declares that he has a right 
to re-establish the borough of Laon, and that he will do so if 
he likes. The bishop, Albert de Koye, gives Philip a good 
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round sum; and the king, in 1331, abolishes the borough, 
which at last looks upon itself as conquered. 

Such are the vicissitudes through which the borough of 
Laon passed, from the twelftli to the fourteenth century, and 
the force under which it succumbed. It is evident that 
royalty alone caused its ruin. It had struggled, it probably 
always would have struggled, with success against its bishop* 
it was not in a condition to resist the king. 

There is another kind of death of which boroughs died. 
That of Laon perished defending itself, and after having 
done all in its power to continue to live. But more than one 
borough, discontented with its condition, itself demanded to 
be suppressed. The following is a charter of tlje count of 
EvreuX, Philip le Bon, given in 1320, at the request of the 
inhabitants of Meulan:— • 

“ We, Philip, count of Evreux, make known to all present 
and to come, that since the good jieople inhabiting and living 
in the town of Meulan and tlie Muriaux liav e required and show 
us, that as they have, and for a long time past have had, 
borough*and community in our town of Meulan, and in order 
to keep up the said borough, and its rights and jirivileges, have 
been, and are, grievously afflicted and endamaged by various 
taxes, levies,' and contributions, which the mayor and aldermen 
of the said borough have exacted from time to time, and con¬ 
tinue to exact for the said purpose, they have, therefore, re¬ 
quested us to take into our own hands the said borough and 
community, with all the rents and revenues which are, or 
may be, due to it, we in consideration thereof to pay all 
debts and obligations due by and in respect of the said 
borough, and guarantee and hold harmless the said inhabitants 
from any loss or damage in respect tbereof. We, having 
great desire to relieve our subjects from loss and damage, 
have deliberated upon the said request of the said inhabitants, 
and have, ourself on the one part, and the said citizens on 
tlie other, agreed and determined as follows:— 

“ First. Tlie said inhabitants of the town of Meulan re¬ 
nounce and wholly resign their said borough and community, 
and give it perpetually and for ever into our hands, and into 
the hands of our successors, by birth or otherwise, with 'all 
the rents and revenues which are, or may be, due to the said 
town of Meulan, in its borough capacity.”' 
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, Here is an instance of a borough which, to escape from the 
disorders of its own internal system, the tyranny of its own 
magistrates, abandons its liberties, and again places itself at 
the disposal of the king. 

There is another cliarter of the same kind given to the 
borough of Soissons, the 4 th of November, 1325, by king 
Charles le Bel. 

“ Charles, &c., to all present and to come. We let you to 
wit that lutving received from the borough of Soissons sup¬ 
plications of its citizens and inhabitants, that, for certain rea¬ 
sons set forth by them, we would accept them to be hence¬ 
forth, and in perpetuity, governed as a provostry in our 
name, the mayor and aldermen of the said borough being dis¬ 
continued, and the said provost being bound to govern them 
according to their an dent customs and usages, and infringing 
none of their liberties and privileges which they had as a 
borough. We, on the supplication of the said inhabitants, by 
the tenor of these presents, accept and take into our hands the 
said borough, with its jurisdiction, rights, and emoluments, and 
we will henceforward, we and our successors, govern it by a 
provost deputed by us. And we agree, fully and freely, that 
the said provost, so deputed by us and our successors, shall 
govern the said inhabitants and their successors according to 
tlieir laws and customs^ n ith the liberties and franchises which 
they enjojed while a borough, save and except that neither 
mayor nor alderman shall henceforth be appointed therein.”' 

1 might cite many other examples of this kind. 

Thus, towards the end of the thirteenth century, not 
only do we see a large number of boroughs abolished, 
some by force, others of their own free will, but there com¬ 
mence the general regulations of the royal authority over 
boroughs. It is under Saint Louis and Philip le Bel that 
you will see in the public collections those great ordonnances 
appear, which regulate the administration of all the boroughs 
in the royal domains. Up to that time the kings had treated 
with each town separately. As most of them were indepen¬ 
dent, or at least invested with various and inspected privi¬ 
leges, neither the king, nor any great suzerain, thought of 
prescribing general rules for the municipal system, of ad- 
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niiiiiistering all the boroughs of their domains in an unilbnn 
and simple manner. Under Saint Louis and Philip le Bel 
commenced general rules, administrative ordinances as to 
this matter; a proof of the decay of special privileges and of 
communal independence. 

It is evidently then at this epoch, towards the end of the 
thirteenth and commencement of the fourteenth century, that 
tile decline of the boroughs properly so called manifests itself, 
of those petty republ es, which administered their own affairs 
under the patronage, of a lord. If the third estate had 
resided entirely in the boroughs, if the fate of the French 
bourgeoisie had depended upon communal liberties, we should 
see it at this epoch weak and in decay. But it was far 
otherwise. The third estate, 1 repeat, took birth ’and nou¬ 
rished itself from entirely different sourqps. While the one 
became exhausted, the other remained abundant and fertile. 

Independently of the boroughs jiroperly so called, lit will 
be recollected there were many towns which, without enjoying 
a true communal existence, without governing themselves, 
still had privileges, freedoms, and, under the administration 
of the officers of the king, increased in population and wealth. 

These towns did not participate in the decay of the 
boroughs, towards the end of the thirteenth century. .Poli¬ 
tical liberty was wanting there; the necessity and habit of 
themselves doing all their own business, the spirit of inde¬ 
pendence and resistance, not only did not prevail there, but 
was more and more kept under. We there see that spirit 
arise which has played so great a part in our history; that 
spirit but little ambitious, little enterprising, even timid, 
scarcely approaching in* thought a definite and violent 
resistance, but honest, the friend of order and rule, per¬ 
severing, attached to its rights, and sufficiently skilled to 
make them sooner or later recognised and respected. It is 
more especially in towns administered in the name of the king 
and by his provosts that was developed that spirit which was 
so long the predominant characteristic of the French bour¬ 
geoisie. It must not be suiiposed that, in default of true com¬ 
munal independence, all internal security was wanting to these 
townaf, Two causes powerfully contributed to prevent their 
being so ill-administered as one might be led to suppose. Roy¬ 
alty always feared that its loc^ officers would make themselves 
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independent; it remembered what the ofSces of the crown, 
the duchies and counties, became in the ninth century, and 
the trouble it had had to regain possession of the scattered 
wrecks of ancient imperial sovereignty. It accordingly kept 
careful watch over its provosts, its sergeants, and officers of 
all kind®, in order that their power might not increase to 
such a point as to become formidable to if. The administra¬ 
tors for the king in towns were therefore well overlooked and 
re.strained. 

At this epoch, moreover, thef ])arliamcnt and all our judicial 
system began to be formed. Question? relative to the ad¬ 
ministration of towns, disputes between provosts and burghers, 
were carried before the parliament of Paris, and there 
Judged with more indejiendencc' and impartiality than they 
would hav e been by any other power. A certain impartiality 
is inherent in the judicial power; the habit of pronouncing 
according to written tes-ts, of applying laws to facts, gives a 
natuial, almost instinctiv e respect for acquired, ancient rights 
Accordingly, in jiarliamimt the towns often obtained justice 
against the officers ol' thi' king, and the maintenance of their 
franchises. See, tor exainjile, a judgment rendered by the 
parliament under (lharles le Bel, in consequence of a dispute 
between the provost ot the town of Niort, and the town 
itself, its mayor, and its sheriffs, who, without political inde¬ 
pendence, administered the borough aff.nrs under the provost: 

“Charles, son of the king of France, count of La Marche 
and Bigorre, &c. • 

“ Know all that we have heard a disjiute between the 
mayor and commonalty of the town'of Niort on the one part, 
and the provost of the said town #id the seigneural proctor 
of monscigneur the count of La Marche on the other. 

“ Imprimis, The said mayor alleges that he has full cogni- 
zanee of all eases, criminal and civ il, whicli arise w ithin the 
iunsdiction of the borough, whether privileged cases or other¬ 
wise, and that he and his predecessors have enjoyed this juris¬ 
diction for time immemorial. 

“ Item. He says that he is exempt from the jurisdiction of 
the said provost in till matters vvhatcv er, and that he is in no 
way amenable to the said jirovost. , 

'‘Item. The said mayoi, in stating liis jurisdiction and 
cognizance of all n'otte: ■ tlnoughout the town, sets forth that 
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the provost, when summoned to appear before him, is bound 
to obey the summons like any other person, which both the 
provost and the seigneural proctor deny. 

“ Item. The said mayor claims cognizance over and subjec¬ 
tion from the families and servants of the burghers, tliough 
they be not themselves sworn of the town, because, he says, 
they are fed on his bread and wine. The said provost and 
proctor, in like manner, repel this claim altogether. 

“ Wc, having inquired into these disputed matters, deter¬ 
mine and decree—• 

“ That the said provost has not and shall not have any 
jurisdiction or power of coiTection over the said mayor, and 
the said mayor shall himself administer justice by the seneschal 
of the said place. • 

“ Item. That the provost shall not give up to the s.aid mayor 
cognizance of the servants of the said mayor and inhabitants, 
not being sworn of the town, though nourished on its bread 
and wine. 

“ With this proviso: that the mayor not h.aving brought with 
him the privileges of the borough, the seneschal shall examine 
them; and if it be found that it be one of the privileges of the 
town that servants and others in it, not su orij of it, but eating 
its bread and drinking its wine, are cognizable by the mayor, 
then the seneschal shall so report to our next parliament, and 
justice shall be done. If no such privilege be produced, then 
our present decree shall stand.”* 

The judgment is given, you .sec, against the provost, and 
moreover indic.ates a sincere inclination for imjjartiality. 
Numerous acts of this kind prove that, before the parliament, 
the towns dependent on the king, and administered by his 
olRcers, found justice and ve.'.pect for their ])rivileges. 

You know, moreover, that indepc ndently of those towns 
governed in the name of the king by his officers, indepen¬ 
dently of boroughs, properly so called, the third estate drew 
also from another source which powerfully contributed to its 
formation. These judges, bailiffs, provosts, seneschals, all 
these officers of the king or of great suzerains, aU these agents 
of tlie central power in the civil order soon became a numerous 
and powerful class. Now most of them were citizens; and 
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(heir number, their power turned to the benefit of the hour 
geoiBie, and gave it daily more importance and extension. This, 
perhaps, of all the origins of the third estate, has contributed 
most to make it acquire the social preponderance. At the 
moment when the Freneh bourgeoisie lost in the boroughs 
a portion of their liberties, at that moment, by the hand of 
the parliament, of tlie provosts, judges, and administrators of 
all kinds, it usurped a large portion of power. It was the 
bourgeoisie more especially which destroyed the boroughs in 
France; it was by burghers, entered into the service of the 
king, and administering or judging for him, that the com¬ 
munal independence and charters were most frequently at¬ 
tacked and abolished. But at the same time they increased, 
they derated the bourgeoisie; they daily made it acuuire 
more wealth, credit, importance, and power in the state. 

Let us not hesitate to aflirm it. Despite the decay of the 
boroughs, despite the loss of their independence about the end 
of the thirteenth and at the commencement of the fourteenth 
century, the third estate, in its true and most extensive ac¬ 
ceptation, was at this epoch in great and continual progress. 
Was the loss of the ancient communal liberties a very great 
loss? I think it was; I think that if they had been able 
to subsist and adapt themselves to the course of things, the 
institutions, the political mind of France would have gained 
by it. Yet there is u country where, desi)ite the numerous 
and important modifications brought about by time, the 
ancient boroughs have been perpetuated, and have eontinued 
to form the fundamental elements of soeiety: this is Holland 
and Belgium. In Holland, more especially, the municipal 
system, continuing the municipal sy.stem of the middle pges, 
forms the foundation of the political institutions. Well, see 
how a highly enlightened man, a Dutchman who thoroughly 
knows his country and its history, see how M. Meyer speaks 
of the boroughs of the middle ages, and of their influence 
over modern society. 

“ Each borough,” says he, “ became a petty, separate state, 
governed by a small number of burghers, who sought to ex¬ 
tend their authority over the others, who, in their turn, 
indemnified themselves by domineering over the unhappy 
inhabitants who had not the right of bourgeoisie, or who 
were subject to the borough; and we see the opposite spec- 
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tacle to that which one would expect to see in a well con¬ 
stituted society: the vassals and the burghers of the borough 
did not together form the city, which they defended in 
common, and to which they owed their existence; on the 
contrary, they appeared to suffer the yoke of that city with 
impatience; feudalism in countries not enfranchised, and 
oligarchy in the boroughs made equal ravages, and stilled 
all love of order, all national spirit. Accordingly, these asso¬ 
ciations were insufficient to secure internal tranquillity, and 
the mutual confidence of those who took part therein; the 
petty passions, aroused by the most unlimited egoism, the 
want of some aim common to all, the jealousy so natural 
among those who are not animated with the love of the pub¬ 
lic welfare, the absence of moral tie betw'een the .burghers 
of the same boroughs and the members of the same body, 
occasioned new dilliculties; under-associatibns were the conse¬ 
quence, and the trade companies in the boroughs, the col¬ 
leges in the universities, became new societies, which had 
their separate aim, and which, as much as possible, evaded 
the communal charges, to h'ave them to be borne by their 
neighbours. That underhand and lingering war which the 
vassals carried on against the corporations, the corporations 
among themselves, the under corporations in each borough, 
the brotherhood of each trade, produced the spirit of coterie, 
petty aristocracies, so much the more vexatious the less they 
had objects upon which to exercise their activity, the general 
uneasiness which makes the residence in small towns so dis¬ 
agreeable to him who has some liberal ideas, and which we 
everywhere meet with in the middle ages. It is this divi¬ 
sion, this opposition of petty interests, these continual, though 
unimportant vexations, that the oligarchy permits itself, 
and, so to speak, nouri.,he8 itself by, which enervates the 
national character, which weakens souls, and renders men 
far less fit for liberty, lar more incapable of feeling its bene¬ 
fits, far more unworthy of eiyoying them, than the most abso¬ 
lute Asiatic despotism. ... * 

“ Certainly every community, great or small, has a right 
to vv atch ovc'i* its own interests, the employment of its funds, 
its internal administration, especially when a higher power can 
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prevent partial and local interests from being injurious to the 
public welfare: it is certain that the general centralization of 
all the objects of administration has serious inconveniences, 
and leads to absolute despotism; but the communal administra¬ 
tions, such as they were formed in the middle ages, vassals of 
the suzerain, and the sole tie which existed between the 
nation and its king, not integrant parts of the same whole, 
but dissimilar and opposed among themselves, independent 
in everything which did not concern general duties, exer¬ 
cising within its breast all the rights of sovereignty, such 
communal administrations as these are scarcely less inconve¬ 
nient, and foment a tyranny a thousand times more odious 
than the despotism of aristocracy.”* 

These'last words, I allow, are little more than the petu¬ 
lance of a man wjiio, struck with all the vices of tlie com¬ 
munal system, and its unhappy effects upon his country, will 
recognise in it no merit, no good. But despite the exag¬ 
geration, there is in it a great foundation of truth. 

It is v'ery true tliat all the vices described by M. Meyer 
were inherent in the communal system of the middle ages, 
and that most of the towns found themselves thus infeoffed to 
a petty oligarchy which kept them under a tyrannical yoke, 
and which comjjresscd in them the true, the great develop¬ 
ment, the general development of human thought and acti¬ 
vity, that true, varied, indefinite development, to which wc 
owe modern civilization. 

Accordingly, I am convinced that, upon the whole, the 
centralization which characterizes our history has been the 
cause of much more prosperity and grandeur to France, of 
much happier and more glorious destinies, than if the locid 
institutions, the local independencies, had remained sovereign, 
or even preponderant. Doubtless w e have lost something by 
the decline of the boroughs of the middle age-., but not so 
much, in my opinion, as some would wish to persuade us. 

I now come to a close. I have placed before you, accord¬ 
ing to the plan which 1 marked out for myself, the complete 
picture of civil society during the feudal period; you have 
seen how feudal society, properly so called, the association of 
the possessors of fiefs, was formed, what was its external 
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condition, and in what state it was, first at the commence¬ 
ment of the eleventh century, then at the commencement 
of the fourteenth century. You have seen what was the 
development of royalty during the same period; how it gra¬ 
dually increased, was separated from all other powers, and 
ended by arriving, in the person of Philip le Bel, at the 
threshold of absolute power. You have just seen the vicis¬ 
situdes of the boroAghs, or, more correctly speaking, of the 
third estate, during the same period. The feudal associa¬ 
tion, royalty, the third estate, these are the three great 
elements of French civilization. It would remain for me, to 
make you fully acquainted with the history of civil society 
from the eleventh to the fourteenth century, to study with 
you the great legislative monuments which this epoch 
has transmitted to_ us, that is to say, the Assises de Jeru- 
salem, the Etahlissemens de Saint Louis, the Coritume de 
Eeauvaisis of Beaumanoir, and the Trails de Fancienne 
jurisprudence des Fratigais, of Pierre de Fontaine, monuments 
of the feudal society, and of its relations, on the one hand, 
with royalty, on the other, with the burgliers, I had hoped 
to finish this study with yon; but events oblige me to bring 
this course to a close sooner than I had expected. We shall 
meet again, and will again together seek tWoughly to know 
and to understand the past of our beloved country. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


I CODLD have wished to annex to this essay upon the ori¬ 
gins and early developments of the tliird estate in France, 
the complete text of the documents, and the special history of 
the various cities or boroughs of which I have made men¬ 
tion. This collection of acts and precise facts would have 
served to throw light upon, and to prove the general results 
which I have laid down. But such a work would have been 
too extensive. I therefore confine myself, in this place, to pub¬ 
lishing, 1. A general view of the ordinances, letters, and other 
acts of the kings of France concerning the cities and 
boroughs, from Henry I. to Philip de Valois; 2. Some char¬ 
ters, to which I have made allusion in my lectures; 3. Some 
account d" what passed in several towns of different origin and 
constitution. This small specimen, if I may so call it^ of the 
various communal destinies, during the feudal period, will 
perhaps not be without utility, or without interest. 
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Table of the Ordinances, Letters, and other Acts of the 
Kings concerning Cities and Boroughs, from Henry I. 
to Philip de Valois. 

IlENRT I. 1031—1000 
■! 

105T. Orleans ... . Liberty of entry during vintage—The 

oflicers of tbe king shall no longer levy 
duty upon the entry of wine. 

Louts VI. IlOa— 1137. 

(9.) 

1110. Beauvais.Abolition of abuses introduced into the ad¬ 

ministration of the city, in matters of 
jurisdiction and taxes, by the castcUan 
Eudes. 

1119. Angere Regis (in Or- Exemption from taxation—^Eestriction to 


leauois) military senicc. 

1129. Beauvais.Authorization to reconstruct houses, 

bridges, &c., without asking special per¬ 
mission or paying any duty. 

1123. Etampes.Liberty .of commerce in maikcts—Various 

exemptions. 

112C. Saint-lUguier . . . intenention of the king in the quarrel 

between tlie abbey and the borough. 

1128. Laon.Concession of a charter to the borough. 

1134. Paris.Liberty granted to the burghers of Paris 

against their debtors, witliin the juris¬ 
diction of the king. 

Ib. Fontenay.Exemption from taxation, statute labour, 

army circuit, &c. 
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1187 Frenay-l’Evfque . . Exemption from all duliei anil charges 

ton aids the king—The inhabitants can 
no longer owe anything except to the 
bishop of Chaitres. 


Lotus VII. 1137—1180. 

(25.) 

1137 Etampes .... Promises concerning money and the sole 

of wines. 

Id. Orleans.Guaianlets granted to burghers against the 

protest and his serjeants 

1114. Beauvais.Couhrmation of a chiutei of Louis VI 

Ill.'i. Bourges .... liedicssing of giieiances—Exemption from 

charges 

1147. Orleans.The king abandoned to the buighers the 

light of inoite mam. 

1150. Mantes.Coniirinalion of a charter of Louis VI. 

3161 Beautais.Declaration that the jiiiisdiction belongs 

* to the Dishop, not to the buighers. 

1153. Seans, in Gatinais . . Confirmation ot the customs of the town. 

1155. Etampes.The king takes fiom his officers in the 

city the pimlege ot purchasing pro¬ 
visions at two-thuds of the price. 


Id. Lorris, in Gatinais . . Detailed coufirmatiou of the customs of 
the town. 

1158 Les Mureanx.near Paris Be csublishmcnt of ancient pnvileges. 
1103 Villeneute Ic lloi . . Conctssioii of the customs of Lorns. 

1105. Paris.Inteidiction to carry away mattrasses, 

cushions, &c, lu houses where the king 
lodges in passing 

I1C8. Orleans.Abolition of iiumeious abuses. 

1169 Villcneu\e,near Etampes Privilege granted to those who shall come 

to settle there. 

1171. Tournus.The king regulates the relations of the 

ahb< y and the mhahitauts. 

1174. Les Alluots, near Parts ExempUou from t i\es, statute labour, Sec, 

1176. Dun le-Koi .... Contessioii of various privileges and 

exemptions. 

Id. Sonehdo (ChaBIon sur-| concession of the customs of Loins 

1177. Brueres.Concession of various pnvileges and ex¬ 

emptions. 

Id. Villeneuve, near Com ) 
piegne.J 

1178. Orleans.Abolition of abuses and evil customs. 

Id. Id. ..... . Abolition of other abuses 

1179. Etampes.Concession of vaiious privileges—^Bedress 

of abuses. 

. . Lnfiaiiehisement of the serfs of the king 

it Orleans and its tuvuons. 


1180 Orleans 
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1180. Corbie . . . 

Id. Tonnerre . . 

1181. Soissons . . . - 

Id. Cliateanneuf . . . 

Id. Boxirges, and Dun-le- 
Roi 


Philip Augustus. 1180—1223 
(78.) 

. . Confirmation of tlie borough fonnd'Ki by 
Louis VI. 

. Confirmation of the charter granted by die 

count ofNevers. 

, . - Confirmation of the charter granted by 
Louis VI. 

Confirmation and extension of a charter of 
Louis VII. 

Confirmation of ancient and concession of 
new privileges. 

Id. Noyon.Confirmation of the borough and its cus¬ 

toms. 

1182. Beauvais.Constitution of the bordhgh. 

Id. Cliaumout .... Idem. 

1J83. Orleans and the neigh- Concession of various privileges to those 
bouring towns . . . who shall settle there. 

Id. Roye.Concession of a be»ongh charter. 

Id. Dijon.Confirmation of the charter granted by the 

duke of Burgundy. 

1181. Cemy . . 

Chamouille 
Baune . . 

Chevy . . 

Cortone 
Verneuil 
Bourg . . 

Comin . . 

Id. Crespy.Concession of the customs of the borough 

of Bmeres. 

1185. Vaisly.\ 

Conde . 

C^cs”**.Confirmation and extension of privileges. 

■Pamy . 

Filoin. 

Id. Lnon.Confirmationof a treaty between the bishop 

, and the inhabitants concerning taxes 

which they owed him by reason of their 
vincyiu'd. 

1180. La Chapelle-la-Rcine, in Coufirination of the customs recognised by 
Gatiiiais Louis VII. 

Id. Compiegue .... Confirmation of a charter of Louis VII. 

Id. Id.Confirmation of ancient, and concession of 

new privileges. 

Id. Sens.Interdicting the burghers to admit men of 

the domains of the archbishop into their 
borough. 

Id. BruiOres and neigh-' 


^Concession of borough rights. 


bounng towns 


'1 


Confirmation of ancient privileges. 
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1186. Belle-Fontaine . 


Id. Bois Comman, in Gati- 
nois 

Id. Angy. 

1187. Lorris. 

Id. Tournay. 

Id. Voisinos. 

Id. Dijon. 

1188. Saint Andr^, near Haoou 


Id. Montrcuil. 

Id. Fontgise. 

1189. Laou. 

V 

Id. Escurolles .... 

Id. Sens . 

Id. Saint Bignier . . . 
Id. Area Bachis .... 

1190. Amiens . . . . 

Id. Dimout. 

119a. Anet. 

119.’). Saint Quentin . . . 
1190. Bajinumc. 

106. Banne.. 

Chevy . 

Cortoue ..'... 

Verneuil. 

Bourg . . ... 

Comin.. 

Id. Tow ns dependent on the 1 
cliureh of Saint Jeanv 
de Laon . . . .) 
Id. Vilieneute Saint Melon 

Id. Dizy. 

1197. LesAIluets .... 

1199. Ktampes. 

1200. Vilieuouve en Boauvai.sis 

Id. Auxerre. 


Id. Id. 
Id. Tournay 


Exemption ii'om taxation and exactions on 
payment of certain quit-rents towards the 
direct lord and the king. 

Confirmation of the charter of Lonis VII., 
which concedes the borough of Lorris, 

Concession of pritileges with regard to 
military service. 

Confirmation of customs recognised hy 
Louis VI. and Louis VII. 

Confinnntion of customs. 

Concessions of the customs of Lorris. 

liew confirmation of the charter of Dijon. 

The king takes the inhabitants under his 
protection, and grants them the customs 
of Lorris. 

Foundation of the borough. 

Idem. 

Beformation and confirmation of the 
borough of Laon. 

The king takes the town under his protec¬ 
tion. 

Constitution of the borough. 

Confirmation of the borough. 

Concession of various privileges. 

Constitution of the borough. 

Concession of the customs of Lorris. 

Concession of v arions exemptions. 

Confirmation of ancient customs. 

Concession of the jurisdiction, and the 
choice of muuicipid magistrates. 


Eeduction of the duties which these towns 
were obliged to pay for the confirmation 
of their privileges in 1184. 


Concession of borough rights. 

Concession of exemptions and privileges. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Abolition of the borough. 

Concession of tlic charter of Senlis. 

Confimialion of the exemptions granted by 
the count of Auxerre. 

Idem. 

Concession of the customs of Senlis with 
regard to the relations between the 
burghers and the ecclesiastics. 

Concession of the customs of Lorris. 


1201. Clery 
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3202. Saint Germaiu des Bois Confirmation of ancient customs 


1204. Niort *.Concessions of the charter of Boucn. 

Td. Pont Andemer . * • Confirmation of the borough. 

Id. 'Vemeuil , . . . . Confirmation of ancient privileges. 

Id. Poictiers. Idem. 

Id. Nonancourt .... Concession of the privileges of Vemeuil. 

Id. Saint Jean d’Angely • Concession of the charter of Bouen and 

other privileges. 

Id. Id. ... Idem. 

Id. Falaise.The king exempts the burghers from all 

toll duty in his domains, with the ex- 
ception of Mantes. 

1205. FerriSres.Concession of a borough charter. 

1207. Bouen.Concession of various privileges. 

Id. Peronne.ConJirmation of ancient customs. 

1200. Paris. Idem. 

1210. Id.Mandate to the mayors, shcrifi’s, and free¬ 

men, concerning the conduct to be ob¬ 
served towards ^ecclesiastics who ai’e 
liable to bo orrc&ted and imprisoned. 

Id. Bourges.Intcn'cntiou of the king to establish a tax 

to pave the city and the surrounding 
roads. 

Id. Bray.Concession of a borougli charter. 

1211. Touraay.Confirmation of customs. 

12)2. Athyes.Concession of a borough charter. 

1215. Donai ...... Confirmation of customs. 

Id. Chaulny.Conccssiouof the charter of Saint Quentin* 

1215. Baron.Concession of various privileges. 


Id. CrespT in Valois . . Concession of a borough charter, 

1215. Town dependent on tlie ^ 

abbey of Aurigny, in > Concession of borough rights, 
the diocese of Laon) 


1217. YUies.Confirmation of customs. 

1221. La Ferte Milon . . Concession of various exemptions. 

Id. Boullens ..... Confirmation of the privileges granted by 
the count of Ponthieu. 

Without date. 

Poissy f c . . • 

Triel •••...> Concession of borough rights 
Saint Lieger . . . .) 


Louis VIII. 1223—1220. 

( 10 .) 

Bouni.Confirmation of ancient customs. 

Crespy in Valois. . . Confirmation of the charter granted by 

Pliilip Augustus. 

Bouen.Confirmation of privileges granted by Philip 

Augustus. 

Breteuii.Concession of various exemptions. 

Vemeuil. Idem. 


1223. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 


ujb.. 
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1224. La Boclielle .... Confirmation of ancient privileges. 

Id. Bourges. Idem. 

Id. Id. Idem. 

Id. Bourges and Dun-le-Koi Idem. 

Id. Bun-le-Boi .... Confirmation of Uie concession of Philip 

Augustus. 


Louis IX. 1220—1270. 

(20.) 

1220. Bouen.Confirmation of the concessions of Philip 

Augustus and Louis Vlll. 

Id. Saint Antonin in Bou-) The king takes the town under his pro- 
crgue.5 tection, and confirms its customs. 

1227. La Eochelle .... Confirmation of the charter of Louis VIII 

Id. Id. .... Concession of various exemptions. 

1220. Bourges and Dun Ic-Boi Coufii motion of the concession of Philip 

Augustus and Louis VIII. 

1230. Niort . . ., . . . Confirmation of the borotigli. 

1233. Bourges.Confiimatiou of various concessions. 

1246. Aigues Mortcs . . . Constitution of the borough. 

1254. Bcaucaire.Eediess of various abuses. 

Id. Bimes .Concession of v arious privileges. 

Id. Area Sachis . . . Bcnevval of the charter of llbl), taken away 

and destroyed by robbers. 

1256.An ordinance concerning the election of 

mayors, and the financial administration 
of the good towns of the kingdom 

Id.An almost similar ordinance for the good 

tonus of Normandy. 

1260. .All ordinance which gives to the mayois 

of towns the cognizance of crimes coin- 
mittedby the baptised Jens domiciled in 
their jurisdiction. 

Id. Compifigne .... Abolition of v arious abuses. 

1263. Verneiiil.Abolition of evil customs. 

Id. Pont Audemer . . . Idem. 

1265. Chateauncuf-sur-Cher . Confirmation of ancient customs 

1260. Vemcuil.Benenal of various exemptions. 

Without date.An ordimuiee to regulate the election of 

persons charged with levying taxes in 
the towns of the king. 


Pump tB Habdi. 1270—1285. 

(1.5.) 

1271. Laon . . ... The king takes the inhabitants under his 

protection. 

Id. Niort.Confirmation of the borough charter. 

1272. Bouen. Idem. 

1273. A town of Languedoc Confirmation of a charter of Baymond Vl.f 

called dc Aspreriis count of Toulouse 
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1374. Bourges • • . . • Confirmation of cuatoms and privileges. 

1377. Limoges.The king orders that the copy of the treaty 

between the burghers and the viscount 
of Limoges inserted in the letter, shall 
have the same value as of the lost 
original. 

1378. Eouen ...... Letters explanatory of (he jurisdiction 

granted to the mayor and the borough of 
Bouen by the charter of Philip Augustus. 

137D. Aigues Mortes . . . Confirmation of liberties and ijrivileges. 

1381. Les Alluets .... Confirmation of privileges. 

Id. Orleans.Confirmation of the concessions of Philip 

Augustus. 

Id. Yssoire. Idem. 

1283. Saint Omer .... Confirmation of an ancient charter of the 

counts of Artois. 

1283. Toulouse.An ordinance concerning the election of the 

first magistrates of Toulouse, and their 
jurisdiction. * 

1281. Bouai.Confirmation of customs. 

Id. Lille ...... Authority to fortify the town. 

Phiiip IE Bnr,. 1285—1314. 

( 10 .) 

1285. Saint lunien . . . Confirmation of an agreementmadebetween 

the inhabitants and bishop, in the time 
of Saint Louis, and approved of by him. 

Id. Niort.Confirmation of ancient charters. 

1280. Breteuil ..... Concession of the election of local magis¬ 
trates. 

1287.General ordinance concerning the manner 

of acquiiing the bourgeoisie, and the 
charges which it imposes. 

1200. Yssoire.CoiiHiniation of ancient privileges. 

Id. Tournay.Confiimation of the agreement made be¬ 

tween the count of Flanders and the free¬ 
men, as to the jurisdiction of their town. 

Id. Charost.Confiimation of the privileges grouted by 

the lord. 

1201. Grenade in Armaguac . Concession of liberties. 

1203. Saint Andre in Languedoc Idem. 

1303. Breteuil ..... Confirmation of privileges. 

Id. Lille.Forbidding the seneschals and bailiffs to 

arrest the burghers, or to seize their 
goods, for disobedience to the count of 
Flanders. 

Id. Bourgos.Confirmation of privileges. 

1294. Lille ..... Older to the royal judges to prevent the 

bill gliers from being tried before ecele 
siastical judges for temporal affairs. 
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3290. Lille.Exemption from taxes. 

Id. Douai. Idem. 

Id. Gand.Be-establisUment of the authority of tie 

thirty-nine magistrates of Ghent. 

Id. Lille.The king engages to protect tlie inhahit- 

uits ogunst their count. 

Id. Id. . . ... The king takes the town in his safeguard. 

Id. Douai. Idem. 

Id. Id.Confitmation of pihilcges. 

Id. Bonrges, Gand, Ypres, L’ciludding the inhabitants to carry arms 
Douai, Lille. out of the kingdom without the command 

of the king. 

Id. Douai.Confirmation of privileges. 

Id. Laon.lle-estahhshmeiit of the boiough of Laon. 

Id. Douai.Confinnation of ))iivilpges. 

Id. Toumay.Confiimntion of seteial ancient customs. 

1297. Orches.Confiimation of charters conceded hy the 

' counts of Flanders 

1297. Toulouse . , . . Confiimation of the prhilegcs of bmghers 

with icgaid to the acijiiisition of the 
properts of the nobles 

1300 Toiil.The king takes the town in his safeguaid. 


1302. Saint Omcr . . . Confirmation of chaitcis gi anted hy the 

counts of Artois 

1303. Toulouse .... Lttteis conceimng the juiisdictton of 

consuls. 

Id. Id.Concession of t aiious privileges. 

Id. Id. ...... Letfcis conceimng the jurisdiction of the 

ofliceis of the town 

Id. Beriers.Exemption fiom certain duties. 

Id. Toulouse.lUgulation concerning the sfiieschalship. 

Id. Bezieis, Carcassonne . The king oidtrs the seneschals and mngis- 

lintes to swear to the Etabhssemeuts of 
Saint Louis 

1301. Orches .Confiiinatioii of piiiileges. 

130S. Charioux.Concissinu of liberties to tnosc who shall 

settle thtie 

1309. Biicy, Tieny, Margival, Coufiim.ition of pinileges gianted hy the 
Cloy, and othei places. counts and bishops of Soissons. 

Id. LTsIc in Feiigoid . . Tlie king fixes the customs and privileges 

concdinng wluch the inhabitants and 
thdi loid weie disputing. 

Id. Eouon ...... The king lepeals scveial duties which had 

been leserved in rendenng their pnvi- 
l"g(s to the biiighers. 

Id. Id.Confiiinatioii of the charter of Fhilip le 

liaidi (onccimng the jurisdxCtiou of the 
mayoi and huigheis. 

Id. Id.Confinnation of pinileges. 

1(1. Gonesse ..... Exemption fiom ce.tain choiges. 
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13 U. Clermont-Montferrand . The king Minuls the concession made by 

him of this town to the duke of Bur • 
gundy, seeing that the consuls, burghers, 
and inhabitants cannot and ought not to 
be severed from the crown. 


Id. 

Bouai. 

Confirmation of privileges and agreements. 

1313. 

Montolieu .... 

Coufirmation of privileges. 

1314. 

Bouai. 

Beclnration that the acts Of jurisdiction 
exercised at Bouai, by the royal officers, 
during tlie war in Flanders, shaU not 
interfere with its privileges. 


Louis X., called le Hotin. 1314—1316. 

, 

• 

(6.) 

131.'). 

De Asprcriis . . . 

Confirmation of a charter of Raymond VI. 

Id. 

Orcliies . ... 

Confirmation of privileges. 

Id. 

Montreuil-sur-Mer . 

The king takes it under his protection. 

Id. 

Verdun. 

Idem. 

Id. 

Bouai. 

Confirmation of prifileges. 

Id. 

Id. 

The king declares tliat, although he has not 
taken theoathin person which the counts 
of Flanders took, with regard to the town, 
on their accession, its liberties and pri¬ 
vileges shall not suffer. 


Pmiip V., CALLED IK Lose. 3.310—1322. 

(11.) 

1.310. 

l.aon. 

Confirmation of the horongh of Laon. 

Id. 

Gonesse. 

Exemption from certain charges. 

Id. 

Cicrmont-Montferrand . 

Courinnfttlou of the ordiuance of Fliillp le 
Bel (BUI). 

1.317. 

Orchies. 

Conlinnation of privileges. 

13IH. 

3’igoac. 

Estublisliment of the borough. 

Id. 

Soint-Oiner .... 

Numerous confirmations of privileges. 

Id. 

Toui-uay. 

Classification of tlic borough in the baili 
wiek of Vermandois. 

1.3in. 

Saint-l’anl of Cadnjoux 

Kstalilisliment of the borough. 

1330. 

Saiut-Omer .... 

Confirmation of iirivileges. 

Id. 

Moutnrgis and neigh- 

Idem. 


bonriug boroughs . . 

Id. 

Toui'uay. 

Idem. 


Charles IV., called le Bel. 1322—1328. 

(17.) 

1.321. 

Cicrmont-Montferrand . 

Confirmation of tiic ordinance of Philip lo 
Bel (l;nl^ 

1322. Saint Rome enKouorgue 

F.stablishmcnt of the liorougb. 

Id. 

Gonesse. 

Exemption from certain charges. 

1323. 

Orchies. 

Confirmation of privileges. 

Id. 

Saint-Omcr .... 

Idem. 
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1324. Toulouse.Fermission for the inliabitants to acquire 

the property of nobles under certain con¬ 
ditions. 

Id. Fleuranges .... Concession of privileges made by Charles 

de Valois, lieutenant of the king in 
liaugiiedoi,. 

132.5. Eiom.Confirmation of pmilcges. 


Id. Niort.Chailes confiims, ns king, tl e letteis 

■wliitli he had given as the count of 
Wurche, coneeiiiing the piivileges of 
Nioit. 

Id. Soissous.He consents that the town may be governed 

by a piovost of the king, pitserving its 
communal hbertics'and titcdonis, with 
the exception of the junsdiction 

Id. Towns of Normandy The king ixenipts Oitm from poll tax to 


called Bateices* then lords 

1320 Sen fan.On tin d< tnasd of the inhabitants, the king 

« dc chut s that the town shall no longer be 

St painted from the crown 
Id. Vendees. Idem. 

Id. Soissons ..... Classification of the town in the bailiwick 

of Vemiandois. 

1327. Oalargnes.Coiifiimatioii of piivileges 

Id Latitrec. Idem 

Id. Compiegnt .... Aiitlionziiigtlit ringing of the gicnt bell in 

case of niuidu and liie, altlioiigh the 
town was no longer governed as a 
borough 


II. 

Orleans. 

Althodch I have already pointed out’* the nature and 
effects of the charters granted to the city of Orleans, from 1057 
to 1281, I think I ought to give the complete lext of them. 
We shall then see what important privileges a town might 
possess, which had not been erected into a borough, and jios- 
sessed no independent jurisdit tion. These charters also com¬ 
pletely show the confusion ot the social state at this epoch, 
and how the influence of a supeiior power was neetssaiy in 
order to intioduce any ceneial and peimanent inks into it. 

■ Ihese were cities which li.id no toinimiiial light, and whtic tliciu was 
neither zna^or noi bheiiils 

Lcctnu WIJ 
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I. 

Henry I.—1057. 

“ In the name of Christ, I, Henry, by the grace of God 
king of the French, will it to he known to all the faithful of 
the holy church of God, both present and future, that Isem- 
bard, bi.shop of Orleans, with the clergy and the people com¬ 
mitted to his care, has appi’oachcd our Serenity, bearing 
plaint by reason of an unjust custom wliich seems to exist in 
that town with res])eet to guard of the gates, which were 
guarded and closed to the people in the time of vintage, and 
also by reason of an iniciuitous exaction of wine made there 
by our officers; urgently and liumbly imploring us that, for the 
love of God and for the good of our soul and the soul of our 
fatlu'rs, it would jdease us to rej)eal in perpetuity, for the holy 
church of God, for him, the clergy and the people, this 
unjust and impious custom. Favourably acceding to the 
.said demand, I have remitted in per))etnity to God, to the 
said bishoj), to the clergy and the pcoj)lc, the said custom and 
exaction; .so that in future l(‘t there be no guards there, and 
let not the gates be closed, as was the custom, during that 
])eriod, and let no men exact or take from any one his 
wine, but let all have free entry and exit, and let to each be 
preserved what belongs to him, according to civil right and 
equity. And to the end that this concession may always re¬ 
main firm and stable, we will that the present testimony of 
our authority be made, and we have confirmed it with our seal 
.and ring. Tiie following have placed their seals to it: Isem- 
oard, bishoj) of Orleans; Henry, King; Gervais, archbishop 
of Reims; Hugiics Bardoulf; Ilugh the butler; Henry of 
Ferrieres; Mallbert, provost; Herve, surveyor; Herbert, 
under surveyor; Gislobert, cup-bearer; Jordan, under-butler; 
Baiidouin, chancellor. 

“Publicly given at Orleans, the sixth day before the nones 
of October, in the year of our Lord, 1057, and the twenty- 
seventh of king Henry.” • 

II. 

Louis VII.—1137. 

“ In the name of God, I, Louis, by the grace of God king 
of the French and duke of Aquitaine, to dl present and to 

* Recueil des OrrfonJuiwct'S, &c., t. i., p. ]. 
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come, give to know that we for the benclit of our burgesses 
of Orleans grant to them the following customs: 

“ 1. The money of Orleans which was current at the 
death of our father, shall not be changed or altered during 
our life. 

“ 2. Every third year, in consideration of that coinage, we 
vrill take for every hogshead of wine and of corn, two deniers, 
and for every five quarters of spring corn, one denier, as our 
father did before us. 

“3. We establish and ordain that our provost or sergeant 
do not summon any of the burghers before us unless by our 
command, or by that of our seneschal. 

“ 4. Whoever of our burghers shall come before us for any 
offence or other cause, if he do not our will, or cannot do it, 
we will not detaip him unless he has been taken in the fact, 
but he shall be at liberty to return and remain for one day in 
his own house, after which he and his goods shall be at our 
disposal. 

“5. Further, wc commmid that our provost, by any 
sergeant of his house, beadle or accuser, do no wrong to any 
of the burghers. 

“ 6. If any burgher shall strike or beat one of his hired 
servants, he shall pay a fine therefore to our provost. 

“7. Wlicrcas our father, at the Easter before his death, 
promised that neither he nor his serjeants would levy any 
morte-main dues in- the said town for seven yeai's, we con¬ 
firm that which our father did for the good of his soul. 

“ 8. And whereas, our sergeant aggrieved and put to 
ransom the burghers for money which he alleged to be due 
from them at the death of our father, and the burghers swear 
that they owe none such, we order our sergeants to make no 
further claim in that respect. 

'• And that these pre.scnts may not be annulled, or Set aside 
t)y those who shall come after us, we confirm them with the 
authority of our name. Done at Paris in the presence of all, 
in the year of the incarnation of our Lord, 1137, the 5th of 
our reign. 

And there were with us in our palace, Eaoul, our cham¬ 
berlain, William, the butler, and Hugh, the constable. Written 
by the hand of Augrin the chancellor.” 
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III. 

Louis VII.—1147. 

“ Louis, king of the French, and duke of Aquitaine; We, 
con«id('i'ing that the royal spiritual power is greater than the 
secular, deem that we should be gentle towards our subjects: 
we, therefore, in memory of him who took pity on his 
])eople, take commiseration on our men of Orleans, over 
wliom we had morte-main; for the benefit of the soul of our 
father, our predecessor, and of ourself, we resign and aban¬ 
don all such right over the city of Orleans, and throughout 
its bishopric, and we grant that for the future no such de¬ 
mand be made, by ourself or our successors. For the further 
confirmation whereof, and that it may never be disputed, we 
have hereunto placed our hand and seal. Done at Orleans, 
in the year of our Lord 1147, the twelfth of our reign; when 
there were ?vith us in our palace, liaoul, our chamberlain; 
William, the butler; Macie, our gentleman of the chamber, 
and Macie, the constable; there were also present at the sig¬ 
nature, bishop Menesser of Orleans; Pierre, of the court of 
Saint-Yverte. Written by the hand of Cadurc the chan¬ 
cellor.” 

IV. 

Louis VIII.—1178.i 

“ In the name of the Holy Trinity, Louis, by the grace 
of God king of the French. Remarking at Orleans certain 
customs to abolish, and desiring to provide for the interests 
of our burgesses and the health of soul, we remedy the said 
customs. As altered, they are the following; 

“ 1. Any stranger prosecuting the payment of a debt at 
Orleans shall not pay any tax in respect thereof. 

“ 2. They shall exact no tax from any foreigner bringing 
his merchandize to sell at Orleans, either for the exposure of, 
or for the price fixed upon his goods. 

“ 3. If a debt of five sous be denied, let it not be settled 
by combat between two men. 

“ 4. If any one by the first day have iiot the guarantee 

' It is qneslionuUe whether this cliarter holongs to the year 1168 or 
11'/ H ; it is foanii under both of these dates in the Jlecueil dt-s Ordonnaitces. 
But the original of the charter bears the date 1178, and this appears the 
most pirobable. 

It B 2 
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named by him, he shall not on that account lose his process, but 
shall be permitted to bring it forward at a convenient day. 

“ 5. No man, in partnership with another man for the 
payment of the dues of audience, shall pay the whole tax, 
but only that part which falls to Lis share. 

“ 6. Let not the vintners and wine-cryers buy wine in 
Orleans, in order to sell it again at a tavern. 

“ 7. No man having partnership with a clerk or knight, 
in anything touching the partnership, shall pay the w hole 
tax, but only the part due from him, provided that the clerk 
or knight have proved that the said man was in paItnel^h p 
with him. 

“ 8. Let the conductors of those who buy wines be sent 
away. « 

“ 9. Huckster^ shall not purchase provisions within the 
precincts of the ton n in order to sell them at Orleans. 

“ 10. The provosts and foresters shall not seize carts 
within the precincts. 

“11. Carts standing at the Dunoice gate to take provi¬ 
sions, shall not be filled a second time; but when the provi¬ 
sions are sold, they shall retire and make vv ay for others. 

“ 12. No one shall buy bread at Orleans and re-sell it 
there. 

“13. The keeper of the salt jnine shall only take two 
deniers for the use of the mine. 

“ 14. The men of Menn and Saint-Martin-sur-Loiret shall 
not pay rent for the ransom of their bailiffs. 

“ 15. What has been added to the droit de hrtnage during 
our time shall be repealed, and it shall be as it was in our 
fathers’ time. 

“ 16. The series of customs which we have abolished 
being thus enumerated, ne have decreed, and we confirm 
that decree by the present order, and by the authority of our 
seal, and by our royal name thereunto placed; and we forbid 
any one ever daring to re-establish for the people of Orleans 
any of the customs herein mentioned. Given at Paris, the 
year mocxviii. of our Lord. There wei’e present in our 
palace, the count Thibaut, our seneschal; Guy, the butler; 
Kenaud, chamberlain; Raoul, constable. Given by the hand 
of Hugh, chancellor.”* 

' Recuid <lcs Ordonnances, t. i, ji. 15; t. xi., p 200. 
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V. 

Louis VII.—1178. 

*' In the name of the holy and indivisible Trinity, Louis, 
by the grace of God king of the French. Informed of 
certain customs to be abolished at Orleans, and desiring to 
provide for the good of our burghers, and the health of our 
soul, we have mercifully abolished them. The following are 
the amended customs:— 

“ 1. Let no one exact toll at Rebrechien,* nor at Lonry,* 
except the same which is exacted at Orleans. 

“ 2. Let no one be obliged to rent our stalls at the market. 

“ 3. Let the dues to us of barley and other graiu,’received 
at Marcau-au-Bois and at Gommiei’s® be aLblished. 

“ 4. Let no cart be taken for bringing wine from Chan- 
teau.'* 

“ 5. Let no one selling his w ine at Orleans be constrained 
to gi\o money by the bottle for the right of the king; but let 
him give wine in bottles, if he like Letter. 

“ b. Tl)c ke< per of the chatclet at the head of the bridge 
cannot take the toll for hay-carts, unless the hay belong to 
those who have mown it. 

“ 7. No merchant hat ing disposed of his goods at Orleans 
without permis'-ion from the piovost, can on that account be 
brought to justice while he shall remain at Orleans. 

“ 8. Foreign merchants who come to Orleans for the fair 
of March, shall not be obliged to keep the fair. 

“ 9. Let no one at Germignj,'* or at Chanteau, pay the tax 
upon the sale of sheep and the breeding of pigs, except those 
who cultivate our land. 

“ 10. Let each cart in the bailiwick of Saint-Martin-sur- 
Lolret pay four hemina* of rye. 

“ And, lastly, let not these things be retracted in future. 
We have confirmed the present charter by the authority of 


* A \illage on the Lone, three leagues from Oilcans. 

* A Tillage hve leagues fjom Oilcans. 

* VilLiges in the eniirous of Oileans. 

‘ A tillage two leagues fiom Oileans 

. A village on the holders of the foiest of Oileans. 
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our seaJ, and the inscribing of our royal name. Done at 
Etampes, the year of the Incarnation of our Lord 1178. There 
were present in our palace those whose names and seals 
follow:—Count Thibault, our senesehal; Guy, the butler; 
Renaud, the chamberlain; Raoul, the constable.”* 


VI. 

Louis VII.—1180. 

“ In the name of the holy and indivisible Trinity, Amen. 
Louis, by the grace of God king of the French: knowing 
what the mercy of God has always been to us and dur king¬ 
dom, and how innumerable have been his favours, we ac¬ 
knowledge and humbly adore him, if not as much as we 
ought, at least wi<h all the devotion in our power. Incited 
to this, therefore, by royal piety and clemency, for the 
health of our soul, and for that of our predeces-.ors, and for 
that of our son, king Philip, we infranchise and discharge in 
perpetuity, from every tie of servitude, all our serfs and 
servants, called body-men, who live in Orleans or the 
suburbs, boroughs or hamlets; namely, Minin, Germigny, 
Cham, and other dependents of the provostry of Orleans; as 
well as those of Chesy, S.iint-Jean-de-Bray, Saint-Martin- 
sur-Loiret; and beyond the Loire, Saint-IMcsmin and other 
hamlets, and those of Neuville, Kebrechieu, and Coudray,® as 
well as their sons and daughters; and we will that they re¬ 
main as free as if they were born free; that is to say, 
that those who shall bo found in the above-named places 
before next Christmas, and after the coronation of our son 
Philip, shall enjoy that liberty: but if others of our serfs 
flock from elsewhere to the said places, bcc.ause of the en¬ 
franchisement, they shall be declared excepted. And to the 
end that the said things remain in perpetuity, we have 
caused the confirmation of the present charter, by the authority 
of our seal, and the affixing of our royal name. Done in 
public, at Paris, the year of the Incarnation of the Lord 1180. 
There were present in our palace those whose names follow:— 
Count Thibault, our seneschal; Guy, the butler; Renaud, 


* Xlicueil dts Onhnnanrti, t. xi, p 900—211. 

- All tlicse towns are m tlie environs of Orleans. 
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chamberlain; Raoul, constable. Given by the hand of Hugh, 
the chancellor.” 

vu. 

Philif- AuonsTDS.—1183 

“ In the name of the holy and indivisible Trinity, Amen. 
Philip, by the grace of God king of the French. It belongs to 
the clemency of the king to spare his subjects with a merciful 
heart, and generously to aid those who bend under a heavy 
load. We make known to all present and to come, that in 
the belief of God, and for the safety of our soul and the 
soul of our father Louis, of blessed memory, and of our pre¬ 
decessors, we will and order that all men who live and shall 
live at Orleans, and in the bailiwick of Saint-Martjn, and in 
the bailiwick of Saint-Jean, at Coudray, at Eebrecliien, and 
at Germigny, be henceforth free and exempt from all tax and 
duty; granting them, besides, that we will not make them 
go to xjlead in any place more distant than Etampes, Yovre- 
le-Chatel, or Lorris; and we will seize neither them nor their 
goods, their wives, sons, nor daughters, and will do them no 
violence, so long as they desire to and do receive the judg¬ 
ment of our court; none of them for a misdeed shall jiay us 
a fine of more than sixty sous, exce^it for robbery, rape, 
homicide, murder, or treason; or else in cases where they 
shall have deprived any one of his foot, his hand, his nose, 
eye, ear, or any other member. And if any of them be 
summoned, he shall not be bound to answer to a citation 
before eight days. Now, we make them all these conces¬ 
sions, on condition that all those to whom wc give this 
grace, and whom we may or might tax, / henceforth each 
year, upon each four gallons of wine or corn which they 
shall have, as well spring grain as the corn of winter, which¬ 
soever they be, shall pay us two deniers. But wc make 
known that the tax of two years upon corn and wine thus 
collected, the which tax is commonly called the tax upon 
bread and wine, shall be an acquitment of all tax and duty, 
and all the above-mentioned customs which we have re¬ 
pealed; and the tax of every third year shall be for the 
maintenance of the coinage; and in that third year, men not 
among those to whom we have granted the above enumerated 
francliises—namely, those who owe us no tax, excci>t the tax 
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of bread and wine for the coinage, psiy us that +ax o' 
bread and wine for the inainteimute of the coinage, in the 
same way that they have ala ays done; upon each measure of 
ipring com one denier. Now, every year we will send to 
(-•i leans one of the people who serve us in our house, and 
who, with our other sergeants in the town, and ten good 
burghers, whom the burghers of the town shall elect in com¬ 
mon, shall annually collect this tax of bread and wine; and 
these shall swear each year that they will raise this tax 
with good f.iith, and that thc'y will not except any one out 
of alleetion, or surchai’gc them through hatred. And in 
order that all thc^e concessions perpetually remain, and be 
for ever inviolably maintained .as much by us as by the 
kings of,France our successors, v\e confirm the present 
agreement with the authoiity of our seal and the affixing of 
our royal name. Done at Fontainebleau, th(> year of the In¬ 
carnation of our Lord 1183, and the fourth of our reign. 
There were ])rescnt in our palace those whose names and 
seals are hcieunto pl.accd:—Count Thibault, our seneschal; 
Guy, the butler; Matthenv, the chamberlain; llaoul, the con¬ 
stable.'” 

III. 

Et SAIl’LS. 

Orleans has just shown us what may bo the privilegc-s and 
progressive dcwcdopnicmts of a town which was not elected 
into a borough ])roperly so called; Etampcs w ill show us how' 
.small a place a borough charter sometimes held in the ex¬ 
istence of a town, and how it might lose it without losing, 
far from it, all its advantages and all its libc-rtics. 

I shall not come to a conclusion beforehand; I shall not 
sum up the facts before hav ing given them. I wish to lay be fore 
you an account of the vaiious acts of wdiich, in various wajs, 
Etampcs has been the objc'ct on the part of the French kings, 
from the eleventh to the* thiitccnth century. We sh.all there 
see wdiat at that time a town truly w as; in what consisted and 
how were formed the jnivileges of its inh.ibitants, and how 
false is the historical image vv Inch is ahnost alw.xys giv en us by 
those w’ho speak upon the subject. 

’ Ri*cutU dcs Otdovnancf s, t m , p. *220 This chaiter was confinucJ n 
by a similar chaiter ol Philip k Haid*. {lOid.^ i) 3C#.) 
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In 1082, king Philip I. wished to show some lavour to the 
oaiions of Notre Dame of Etarapes, as his ancestors the 
kings Robert and Henry I. had done, and he granted them 
this charter: 

“ In the name of the holy and indivisible Trinity, Philip, 
by the grace of God, king of the French. It is just and 
very worthy of the royal serenity to govern the secular 
affairs with moderation, and still more, constantly to re¬ 
gard ecclesiastical affairs with feelings of religion and piety, 
to the end that nothing may remain ill ordered in our 
republic; as also firmly to observe, and in observing to 
strengthen, what has been conceded by our predecessors, or 
by ourself. We therefore make known to the faithful of the 
holy church, present and to come, that the canons t)f Saint 
Marie d’Etampes have approached our majesty, supplicating 
us to grant them, and to confirm in perpetuity, the rights 
and cu.stoms granted and confirmed to them by our prede¬ 
cessors, king Robert our grandfather, and king Henry our 
father .... The said rights possessed by the said church are 
as follow: 

“ Let the said canons give to those among them whom they 
shall elect, the offices of the said church, such as the offices 
of provost, dean, chanter; and let them have and possess all 
that belongs to the said church, cxci'pt at the festival of Saint 
Jllarie, in the middle of the month of August, when their 
abbot, from none to none, shall have the rights thus regu¬ 
lated: the canons .shall have the loaves and napkins: with 
regard to the other smaller offerings, the wax, the deniers, 
the gold and silver, if there be any offered, the abbot shall 
receive and have them. Further, he who on the part of the 
abbot shall guard the altar during the festival, shall live upon 
the bread of the altar; and the dean instituted by the canons 
shall receive from the common offering the wine and other 
provisions necessary for his support on the said day .... 
Over the lands of the canons which belong to the chureh, 
onr officers shall exercise no jurisdiction or exaction what- 
er( r, and shall not violently take the right of lodging in their 
houses .... Having received at their request and prayer, 
and in token of charity, twenty livres from the said canons, 
we have caused this memorial of our concession to be written, 
and have confirmed it with the authority of our seal and the 
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placing of our royal name. Witnesses of, the present in¬ 
stitution, &c., &c. — {Then follow the names of fourteen 
officers of the king, or lay witnesses, and twenty-nine eccle¬ 
siastics or canons.) Publicly given at our palace, at Etampes- 
la-Neuve, the year of the Incarnation of the Word, 1082, the 
twenty-third of the reign of Philip, king of the French.— 
Read and signed by Gi'iilied, bishop of Paris.”* 

Independently of what concerns the canons themselves, we 
here see the inhabitants of the lands which belong to them, in 
Etampes, or even in its'territory, freed from all jurisdiction, 
from all exaction of royal officers, and among others, from 
that obligation of lodging which was the source of so much 
abuse. 

Shoi-tly afterwards, the same king Philip mane a vow, it is 
not known exactly for what reason, to go, casque on head, 
his visor loweii>d, his sword at his side, his coat of arms on 
his back, to visit the holy sepulchre at Jerusalem, to leave 
his arms in the temple, and to enrich it with his gifts: but 
the bishops and great vassal?, it is said, when consulted, 
opposc'd this absence of the king as dangerous to his kingdom. 
Probably Philip himself was not eager to accomplish his vow. 
One of liis faithful of Etampes, a man of his house, Eudes, 
mayor of the hamlet of Challou-Saint-Medard, offered to 
make the journey for him, armed cap-a-pie, as Philip had 
promised to be. lie emiiloyed two years in this tedious 
pilgrimage, and reiurned, after having deposited his arms in 
the holy sepulchre, where they might lor a long time be seen, 
with a brass tablet on which the vow and the journey were 
recounted. Before the departure of Eudes, the king took his 
six children under his care: one son, named An^ohl, and five 
daughters; and at his return, in March, 1085, In gave them 
in recompence, all the rights and privileges contained in the 
following charter: 

“ Let all know that Eudes, mayor of Challou, by the divine 
inspiration and by consent of Philip, king of France, whose 
servant he \v as, has set out for the Sepulchre of the Lord, and 
has left his son Ansold and his five daughters in the hands 
and under the care of the said king, and the said king has re¬ 
ceived and preserved these children in his hands and under his 


Ereiicil dcs Oidrinnaiicis, t M p. 171. 
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<‘are, and it is granted to Ansold, and to his said five sisters, 
(laughters of Eudes, for the love of God, and out of charity 
alone, and through respect for the Holy Sepulchre, that any 
male line of him or them, who shall marry a woman subject 
to the king under the yoke of servitude, he shall, by the said 
marriage, free and redeem her from the tie of servitude, and 
if serfs of the king marry women descended from Eudes, they 
as well as their descendants shall be of the house and domes¬ 
ticity of the king. The king gives, to be kept in fief, to the 
heirs of Eudes and their heirs, his estate of Challou, with its 
men; so that on account of it they be not bound to appear in 
justice before any of the servants of the king, but only before 
the king himself, and let them pay no tax in any of the land 
of the king. Moreover, the king orders his servants of 
Etampes to guard the chamber of Challot,^ seeing that the 
peojde of Challou are bound to keep guard at Etampes, and that 
their chamber being established there, they shall guard it the 
bettor. And to the end that llie said fi’anchise and conven¬ 
tions always remain firm and stable, the king has caused the 
present memorial to be made of them, wdiich he has had 
.sealed with his seal and his name, and confirmed. Avith his 
own hand, by the holy cross. There were present in the palace, 
those whose names and seals follow: Hugh, seneschal of the 
house: Gaston de Poissy, constable; Pains, the chamberlain; 
Guy, brother of de Galcran, groom of the chamber. Done at 
Etampes, in the month of March, in the palace, the year of the 
Incarnation, 1085, the 25th of the reign of the king. There 
were present at the making of the enfranchisements, for 
testimony of its truth, Anselin, son of Arembcrt; Albert of 
Bruncoin; Guesner, priest of Challou; Gerard, dean; Pierre, 
son of Erard .... and Haymon, his son.”'^ 

Here we find a family of Etampes and its descendants in¬ 
vested with the most important franchises, in possession of the 
right of giving freedom by marriage, of not being j udged except 
by the king himself, or liis nearest officers, of not paying any 
subsidy, tax, toll, &c. And less than two hundred years after¬ 
wards, Saint Louis, in declaring the descendants Of Eudes of 

' Tlicy eallod tlie place where were kept the titles Keil acts concerning 
the liglita of the king and the crown, lamcra. (I'leureaii, jintiquites 
d'THtuuipes, p. 

* Lcd ABtiquites dc la \ille et tin UucUc d'T>aiiipe<?, by Fleurcuu, p. 7b. 
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Challou-Saint-Medard exempt from the watch of the town of 
Paris, says that they are three thousand in number; and they 
still reckoned two hundred and fifty-three of them in 1598, 
when the president Brisson caused their privileges to be at¬ 
tacked, in a fit of anger against the inhabitants of Etampes, 
who, going to visit him in his house of Gravelle, did not do 
him the honours which he claimed. This privilege lasted 
five hundred and seventeen years, for it was not abolished 
tintil 1602, by decree of the parliament of Paris.' 

Near Etampes, at Morigny, there was a large and rich 
abbey of the order of Saint Benedict, formed by a dismem¬ 
berment of the abbey of Flex, or Saint-Germer, near Beau¬ 
vais.’ In 1120, Louis VI. granted various privileges to the 
monks of Morigny, among which are the following:— 

“ The manoiial m+enants -wlio in the town of Etampes have 
been or may be given to the monks of the holy abbey of Mo¬ 
rigny, shall pay us the same dues w Inch they were aceu:.tomed 
to pay when in lay liands, unless remission thereof be made 
unto them by us or our successors. 

“ We grant to all the monks’ tenantry, wherever they re¬ 
side, that no provost nor any other officer of ouis shall exer¬ 
cise anj jurisdiction over tliein, unless the monks fail to do 
them justice, and unless they be taken tn fiagrante delicto, or 
unless they have broken the ban.”^ 

Louis VI. often resided at Etampes. The inhabitants of 
the Marche Neuf, called later Marche Saint-(hlle'< were 
bound, when the king came into the town, to furnish him and 
his couit with linen, and vessels and utensils for the kitchen. 
This charge seemed so onerous, that few people established 
themselves in that quarter, and it remained almost deserted. 
In 1123, Louis wished to attract inhabitants thither, and with 
this view published the following charter: 

“ In the name of the holy and indivisible Trinity, Louis, 
by the grace of God, king of the French. I make knowm 
to all my faithful, present and to come, that to those who 
inhabit or shall inhabit our Marche Neuf at Etampes we 
grant this privilege for ten years, dating from the feast of 
Saint-Remy, in the 16th year of our reign.® 

' I’leurcau, w< lupra. ’ Jlicuitl di^ Ordonnanres, xi 170 

’ About two vears after tlie date of this ordinance, Louis le Gros meunttd 
the throne in 1108. 
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“ 1. We grant them, within the limits of the said market, 
to remain free and exempt from all levy, tax, or service of 
foot or horse. 

“ 2. We allow them also not to pay fine for an ill-founded 
summons or accusation. 

“ 3. In their case, moreover, we reduce for ever, fines of 
sixty sous, to five sous and four deniers; and the duty and 
fine of seven sous and a half to sixteen deniers. 

“ 4. No one henceforward shall pay the mine due except 
on Thursday. 

“ 5. Any man called upon to lake oath in any business, if 
he refuse to swear, shall not have to jiay a fine. 

*• 6. All those who bring wine or provisions or any other 
article into our said market, or info the houses of .the mano¬ 
rial tenants established in the said marked shall be free and 
undisturbed with all their provisions, both when they come, 
while they stay, and on their retain; so that for their mis¬ 
deed or that of their master^, no one can seize or trouble 
them, unless they be taken in the crime. 

“ We grant them these pr vileges for ever, with the excep¬ 
tion of the levies, horse and foot service, and taxes, which 
they shall enjoy only within the above fixed limits; and in 
order that the said concession may not fall into disuse, we 
have caused it to be written; and to the end that it be not 
annulled by our descendants, we have confirmed it with the 
authority of our seal and the placing of our name. Publicly 
done at Etampes, the year of the incarnation of the Word, 
1123, the 16th of our reign. There being present in our 
palace those whose names and seals are hereunto affixed: 
Stephen, the seneschal; Gilbert, the butler; Hugh, the con¬ 
stable; Albert, the chamberlain; and Stejihen, the chancel¬ 
lor.” * 

The inhabitants of the Marche Saint-Gilles formed thence¬ 
forward a distinct corporation, which had its own charter and 
functions. 

In 1138, Louis VII. granted “ to all the men of Etampes, 
both knights and burghei’S,” a charter as follows; 

“ In the name of the holy and indivisible Trinity, Amen. 
I, Louis, king of the French and duke of Aquitaine, make 


Recueil dit Otdonnaiuc^, t. xi. p. 1^3 
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known to all our faithful, present and to come, that we hare 
granted to all the men of Etampes, both knights and burghers, 
upon their humble petition and the counsel of our faithful, 
the following tilings: 

“ 1. During our whole life, we will not change or alter 
the alloy or weight, and will not let any one alter the present 
money of Etampes, which has circulated there since the 
decease of our father, so long as the knights and burghers of 
Etampes, every three years, dating from All-Saints, shall 
pay us, for the redemption of the said money, one hundred 
livres of that money; and if they themselves discover that 
this money is falsified or altered in any w'ay, we, upon 
their information, will see that it be proved and tried; and 
if it has been falsified or altered, we will have justice done 
upon the falsifier or alt(>rer, according to the counsel of the 
knights and burgliers of Etampes. Now, Luc do Malus, 
knight of Etiunpes, by bur order and in our place and court, 
swciirs that we will keep and obscrv e those conditions in the 
manner herein laid clown. 

“ 2. We also grant to the knights and burghers of 
Etampes that none of the people of Etampes shall at any 
time be interdicted the sale of wine; and that the wine of no 
one, except our own, shall be sold by proclamation. 

“ 3. Further, for the good of our soul and the souls of our 
predecessors, we grant for ever to the knights and burghers 
of Etampes, that the measure of wine which the provosts 
of Etampes, and that which the servants and the yiear of the 
provost, after them, took from the burghers in each taveni, 
shall not henceforward be takwi in any way by any provost 
or his servants; and we forbid the burghers themselves to 
give it in any way. 

“ 4. We also forbid the criers of wine to refuse, under any 
pretext, to the knights, clerks, or burghers of Etampes, the 
measure to measure wine when they -hall demand it, or to 
exact from them anything more than they formerly exacted 
with justice. 

“ And to the end that this may always remain firm and 
stable, we have ordered that it be confirmed by the authority 
of our seal, and the afiixing of our name. Done publicly at 
Paris, in our palace, the year of the Incarnation of the Word, 
1137, and the fourth of our reign. There being present in 
our palace those v^ose seals and names are hereunto aflixed: 
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Eaoul, count de Vcrmandois, senesolial; Ilugli, the constable; 
William, the butler. Given by the hand of Augrin, chan- 
ceUor.” ‘ 

Here it is not merely tnc question of a parish, a family, a 
quarter. The privileges granted are granted to the whole 
town; all its inhabitants, knights or burghers, whether resi¬ 
dent in the market-place of St. Gilles, or on the domains of 
the canons of Notre Dame, are equally admitted to participate 
in them. 

But this is a very exceptional case. Privileges granted 
to particular establishments are of much more frequent oc¬ 
currence. In 1141 and 1147, Louis VIT. accords in favour 
respectively of the churches of Notre Dame and St. Martin 
d’Etampes, and of the Lazar-house of that town,,the two 
following charters: 

“ In the name of the holy and indivisible "trinity, I, Louis, 
by the grace of God king of the Fn iich and duke of Aqui¬ 
taine, to all present and to come, make known, that, upon 
the certification of the canons of Etampes la Vieillc, we 
admit and acknowledge as true and certain, that Solomon, 
physician, having heretofore received from the very noble 
and most illustrious Philip an estate at Etampes, and having 
for some time enjoyed it in full property, has now, by a 
pious donation, and on condition of prayers for his soul, 
given and granted the same, with all the rights and customs 
appertaining to it, unto the two churches of the said Etampes, 
namely—the church of Saint Mary, and the church of Saint 
Martin, with our full concurrence and approbation, in accord¬ 
ance with which, we, whose duty it is at once to favour the 
churches, and to protect, confirm, the concessions made by 
our predecessors, at the request of the said late possessor 
of the said estate, and on the humble petition of the said 
canons, do, by our authority, confirm tliis donation, or rather 
this alms, and further, have caused to be set forth in this 
present charter the customs of the said estate, that no ex¬ 
action may hereafter be made upon it. These customs are 
as follows: 

“ 1. The ordinary penalty of sixty sous is here five sous; 
of seven sous and a half, twelve deniers. The fine for flesh 


• Becneil drs Ordottnaiicef. t. xi. p. 188. 
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wounds is a live goose; for drawing the sword upon a man. 
a fowl of two deniers. 

“ 2. The men of this estate must send four sergeants-at- 
arms to the king’s army, on the proclamation of Arriere-ban. 

“ 3. As to the droit deplace over the said estate, the ministers 
of the said churches must claim it on the Tliursday in eaeli 
week, or if they omit any Thursday, then in the Thursday in 
the next week, or other day, but without proceeding for any 
penalty. 

“4. At the festival of St. Rcmy, the sergeants of the said 
canons shall collect the quit-rent at each house on the said 
estate. 

“ 5. It is a custom of the said estate that if any one 
bring an action against one of the tenants on the said estate, 
within its limits,he must submit therein to the jurisdiction 
of the said canons. 

“ 6. The said estate is exempt from the payment of any 
and all taxes imposed upon the canons. 

“ Godfrey Sihcstre in our presence at Etampes, has con¬ 
firmed the above on oath. And in order that it may not 
be lost in oblivion, we have authenticated the whole by the 
apposition of our seal. Done jiublicly at Paris, the jear 
of the Incarnation of the Word, 1141, and of our reign the 
fifth. Present in our palace, these, w hose hands and seaK 
are hereunto affixed. Raoul, count de Vci'mandois, oiu 
seneschal; Guillaume, the butler; Matthew, the chamberlain; 
Matthew, the constable. Written by the hand of Cadurc, 
chancellor.”' 

“ I, Louis, by the grace of God king of the French and 
duke of Aquitaine, to all present and to come, make known, 
that we give and present to the brothers of St. Lazarus, at 
Etampes, a fair of eight dajs, to be held every year at 
Michaelmas, adjacent to the church of St. Lazarus, with this 
franchise, that we retain therein no right, and that our officers 
shall take nothing there, nor aiTcst any one there except 
thieves, whom we retain the power to apprehend, for the 
purposes of justice. We take under our safeguard those who 
shall attend this fair; and to confirm and establish this for 
ever, w'e, &c.”^ 

In 1155, the same monarch abolished an abuse which the 
• Mecueil dcs 0///annances, xi., 105, * Idem. 
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officers wlio acted for him at Etampes had introduced for 
their own benefit. 

“ In the name of tlie holy and indivisible Trinity, amen. 
I, by the grace of God, king of the French. "Whereas it 
appears that our sergeants, our provost, vicar, and other of 
our officers at Etampes, have been subjecting the butchers of 
that town to a custom that whatever they ])urehasod of them, 
the price thereof shall be reduced one third, so that they have 
been exacting from the butchers, under pretext of their office, 
meat, the value of which was twelve deniers, for eight. We, 
therefore, to all present an<l to come, make known that, for 
the health of our soul, anil tlie benelit of the said town, we 
abolish for ever this custom, and order that our sergeants, 
and all our other officers, deal with the butcher§ exactly 
according to the general usage, common to all; and that 
neither our provost, vicar, nor other officer, liavc, in any pur- 
'•hascs whatever, any advantage ovi r the other citizens. And 
that this may remain firm and unchanged, we have hereunto 
alGxed our seal and our signature. Done in public, at I’aris, 
the year of the Incarnation of tlie Lord, 1155. Present in 
ihe palace, those whose names and seals follow:—Count 
Thibaut, our seneschal; Guy, butler; Mathicii, groom of the 
chamber; Mathieu, constable. Written by the hand of Hugh, 
chancellor.”' 

In 1179, he issued a general regulation for the government 
of Etamjies, conceived in these terms:— 

“ In the name of the holy and indivisible Trinity, Amen. 
I, Louis, king of the French, i'or the good of our soul, have 
deemed it fitting to abolish the ill customs which, in the 
course of our reign, have been introduced into Etampes with¬ 
out our knowledge, by the negligence of our sergeants. To 
all present and to eome, therefore, we make known and order 
that, 

“ 1. Whosoever desires it, may freely purchase our land 
called octaves,'' saving our accustomed rights; and the pur¬ 
chaser shall none the more for his purchase become our serf. 

“ 2. No one shall buy in Etampes or its liberties, for the 

* Kecueil des Ordonnances, si. 200. 

* The occupants of these royal lands had been serf', of the king. The 
term octave was perhaps applied to tltem because the king was entitled to 
every eighth sheaf produced ou them. 
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purpose of retailing it in Etampes, any fish, except salted 
herrings and mackarel. 

“ 3. No one shall buy wine at Etampes, for the purpose of 
selling it again there, except at the time of vintage. 

“ 4. No one shall buy bread there for the purpose of re¬ 
tailing it in the town. 

“ .5. No one, though he reside beyond the limits of the 
market-place, shall be arrested when he is within the said 
limits, for that were to infringe the droit de place. 

“ 6. Any man who holds from us the droit de voirie, may 
make a door or a shop window in his house, without seeking 
the permission of the pro\ ost. 

“ 7. No one shall be charged anything for the use of the 
market corn measure, saving always our toll. 

“ 8. The provost of Etampes may not, on any ground, re¬ 
quire a citiren to return the gage of a duel which has not 
been decided. 

“ 9. The people of Etampes may ha% e their vineyards 
guarded as they think lit, on payment merely of the guards 
themselves, and without being liable to any payment to the 
seigneur to whom the quit rent of the \ineyard belongs. 

“ ] 0. No ordinary huckster, keeping a shop, shall be called 
upon to fee the pro\ost. 

“11. No one shall be liable to give a fee to the provost, 
except the dealers who have stalls in the market place. 

“ 12. None shall be called upon to give a skin to the 
provo'.t, except 1 urrii r» by trade. 

“ 13. None of our officers, except the proiost, shall require 
a fee from any trader, whether in the market place, or out 
of it. 

“ 14. For the stamjiing of measures and weights, the pro¬ 
vost “^hall receive no more than tv\o gallons of red wine of 
Etampes, and each of the sergeants assisting, one denier. 

“ lo. Tlie purchasers of wines, on exporting them from 
Etampes, shall give no fee to our officer», but merely pay the 
toll accustoni.ibly due to us, 

“ 16. The provost shill not exact fish from the dealers in 
fresh or salt water fi-h, but shall buy what he requires, the 
same as other peojilc. 

“ 17. On a duel taking place, we shall require from the 
conquered party no more than six livres, and our provost no 
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more than sixty sous; and the conqueror shall receive no 
more than thirty-two sous, unless the cause of battle has been 
infraction of the liberties of the town, or murder, or theft, or 
rape, or enslaving. 

“ 18. No dues for pressurage shall he taken for quantities 
under one gallon. 

“ 19. No fellmonger shall give more than twelve deuiers 
per annum for his fee. • 

“ 20. Wax chandlers, as their fee, shall give no more than 
the value of one denier in wax, per annum, the Thursday 
before the Feast of the Purification. 

“ 21. Every dealer in bows shall give a bow yearly. 

“ 22. No one shall pay for a place in the niaiket, who has 
only sold fruit under the value of four deniers. 

“ 23. It is forbidden to seize the goods of'a man refusing 
to pay a debt, until the amount of the debt has been calcu¬ 
lated. 

“ 24. For every wine booth erected, the provost shall have 
two gallons of red wine of Etainpes. 

“ 25. On market day, neither the provost of the Jews, 
nor any other person, shall arrest for debt any man in the 
market, or going there, or returning thence, nor seize his 
goods. 

“ 26. The dealer in flax or hemp shall pay no money for 
his stand in the market place, but only a reasonable handful 
of his goods. 

“ 27. For a debt recognised and available, the provost 
shall not seize until after the number of days prescribed by 
the law. 

“ 28. A widow for licence to open a shop, shall only pay 
twenty-five sous. 

“ 29. No hired champion shall be admitted to take part in 
a triid by battle. 

“ In order that all this may be firm and unchanged, we 
have authenticated the present charter with our royal hand 
and seal. Done at Paris, the year of the Incarnation 1179. 
Present in our palace those whose names and seals are below: 
Count Thibaut, our seneschal; Guy, butler; Kenault, cham¬ 
berlain ; Raoul, constable. The chancellorship vacant.”* 

> Eeciicil dos Ordonnanccs, xi., 211. 
c c 2 
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So far we have heard nothing of the corporation of 
Etarapes; not only have we met with no charter constituting 
it, but none of the documents we have cited make any allu¬ 
sion to it. Yet a corporation did exist at Etampes, and pro¬ 
bably a very turbulent, a very encroaching corporation, for 
in 1199 I’hilip Augustus abolished it in these terms: 

“ In the name of the holy and indivisible Ti-inity, Amen. 
PbHip. by the grace of God, king of the French, to all men, 
present and to come: know that in consequence of the out¬ 
rages, oppression, and vexations inflicted by the corpora¬ 
tion of Etampes upon the churches of th<at town and their 
j)ossession.s, uj)on the knights and their possessions, we ha\ e 
aboli.shed the said corporation, and ha\e granted unto the 
said churches and knights, that there shall henceforth be no 
corporation in Etampes. The churches and knights .shall be 
reinstated in all the franchises and rights they possessed 
before the establishment of the corporation, .s.a\ ing always, 
that their men and tenants shall attend us in our expeditions 
and wars, just as all other men do. And for the men and 
tenants, whether of the churches, or of the knights, who in¬ 
habit the castle or suburbs of Etampes, and were members of 
the corporation, ve shall tax them when and to what extent 
w'c think fit. And should any of the said men and tenants, 
when w'e have taxed them, neglect to pay us the tax, w'e 
shall be at full-liberty to sc-ize them and their goods, no 
matter of whom they are tenants and men, whethi'r of the 
church or of knights. And that these presents may be fiim 
and enduring, we have given them the authority of our 
name and seal. Done at Pari.s, the year of our Lord’ 1199, 
of our reign the twenty-first. Present in our palace those 
who-e names and seals follow: no seneschal; Guy, butler; 
Mathieu, chamberlain; Dreux, con.stable. The chancellorship 
vacant.” * 

If we had only this document before us, if all those I have 
previously cited did not exist, should we not be disposed to 
imagine that in lodng their torporation the inhabitants of 
Etampes lost all their rights, all their franehi-es. Yet sm h 
was by no means the ca^e. The charter of the corporation 
was alone abolished; all the special charters remained in full 


> Rceupil des Oidonnances, xi, 377. 
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force as before. The inhabitants of the lands of the church 
Notre Dame, and of the market-place St. Gilles, the de¬ 
scendants of Eudes de Challou-Saint-Mard, the tenants of 
the abbey of Morigny, retained all their old privileges. And 
not only did these privileges remain to them, but others were 
constantly being added, in like manner without any reference 
to a corporation, in like manner limited to particular quarters 
of the town and to particular classes of its inhabitants. For 
instance, in 1204, Philip Augustus granted to the weavers of 
Etainpes a charter in the following terms: 

“In the name of the holy and indivisible Trinity, Amen. 
I, Philip, by the grace of God, king of the French, to all pre¬ 
sent and to come, make known: 

“ That, for the love of (iod, we have released all the 
weavers resident now and for the future in Etampes, and 
who weave wdth their own hands linen or* woollen goods, 
from all the dues heretofore payable to us from them, 
namely, annual taxes and fees on apprcnticeshij); sa\ing the 
fee for holding a stand in the markel-place which all shall 
continue to pay; and saving also the penalty due to us upon 
the spilling of blood, and our right to their services in our 
armies and expeditions as before. 

“ In consideration of this franchise that we grant onto 
them, the said weavers shall pay us twenty li\re.s a-year; tea 
li^ res on the day next but one after the festival of St. Remy, 
and t<‘n the ni'xt day but one after the termination of Lent. 

“ All weavers shall commence and conclude their labours 
at tiie fixed hour. 

“ They .shall, of their own choice, and as often as they 
think fit, elect four notable inen from among their own body 
to act as their representatives in any judicial case, and to 
carry out what reform in their corporation they shall deem 
necessary. 

“ These four men shall take an oath of fidelity to the pro¬ 
vost, and shall see to the maintenance of their rights, .and 
shall pay *he twenty livres above set forth. 

‘‘ They shall superintend the manufacture of the cloth 
woven, and see that it is of good fabric and honest measure; 
if they fail herein, they shall pay a fine to us. 

“ We grant to them that we w'ill never revoke these pre¬ 
sents. 
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“ And that this grant maybe firm and unchanged for ever, 
we have authenticated it by our hand and seal. Done at 
Paris, the year of the Incarnation of the Word 1204, the 
twenty-fourth of our reign. Present in the palace those 
whose names and seals follow: No seneschal; Guy, butler; 
Mathieu, groom of the chamber; Dreux, constable. Written, 
the chancellorship being vacant, by the hand of brothei’ 
Garin.”* 

In 1224 again, Louis VIII. confirmed, in the following 
terms, the charter and enfranchisement granted by the dean 
and chapter of the church of Saint-Croix, at Orleans, to the 
men whom that church had in Etampes and its liberties. 

“ In the name of the holy and indivisible Trinity, Amen. 
Louis, by the grace of God king of the French, to all present 
and to come make known, that we have had submitted to us 
the charter of bur dearly beloved the dean and chapter of 
Sainte-Croix, at Orlean«, thus conceived:— 

“ ‘ Libert, dean, and all the chapter of Orleans, to all, and 
for all time. 

“ ‘ We make known unto all present and to come, that 
our men and women dwelling on our lands at Etampes, and 
all those who possess any portion of the said lands, where¬ 
soever they actually inhabit, have bound themselves to us by 
oath, individually, and each of them respectively, promising that 
if we relieve them from the disgrace of servitude, and grant to 
them and to their children, born and to be born, the blessing 
of freedom, they will accept with gratitude, faithfully pay, 
and never dispute the rents we shall require from them and 
their descendants for our said lands. We, therefore, con¬ 
sidering the many advantages which the said concession of 
freedom may confer upon our said men and their descendants, 
and upon ourselves and our elmrch, have judged it well to 
make them the said concession; and enfranchising the said 
men, their wives and children, born and to be born, from all 
servitude, have declared and do declare them free in perpe¬ 
tuity, .saving the charges and rents set forth below:** 

• Eecueil (Its Oidoiiimntts, \i SbO. 

* This clause loads to the supposition that the coipbration of Ktampes, 
abolished in 1100 by I’hihp Augustus, had been le established; the lai t 
IS quite possible ill itself, and the cleat and posittit tact befoie us rcndtis 
It very probablt It is also Miy possible that the oidiiionce abolishing tue 
coipoiatioii Mas nevei acted upon. 
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“ ‘ And first, in oider completely to extirpate from our 
said lands in Etampes the opprobrium of servitude, we decree 
that no man or woman of servile condition shall be capable 
of holding any house, vineyard, or field therein; so that the 
said lands, hitherto humble and overwhelmed with the oppro¬ 
brium of servitude, may for the future shine forth in aU the 
splendour of freedom. 

“ ‘ None of the said enfranchised persons, or any of their 
descendants, shall enter, without our special consent, into the 
corporation of Etampes. 

“ ‘ Every person dwelling upon our said lands shall be 
bound to grind his corn at our mill and nowhere else. 

“ ‘ We require—and this is a condition which we especially 
impose in consideration of the said concession—that of every 
twelve sheaves grown upon our said lands, and eveh of every 
eleven, if the grounds only produce eleven,’one shall be given 
tons, to be selected by and delivcied by our agent; which 
slieaf shall be called the sheaf of freedom. , 

“ ‘ As to the tithes j)ayable in respect of the said lands, 
these shall remain unchanged. 

“ ‘ We retain also our claim to the tithe of wheat not 
sheaved. In a word, nothing herein contained respecting 
emancipation shall prejudice our accustomed rights as to rents 
and payments. 

“ ‘ And so with respect to all other rights possessed by us, 
all customs, claims to free labour on roads, and so forth, we 
make no change in any of these things, which shall lemain 
altogether as heretofore, except the servitude—and, more¬ 
over, the poll-tax, which we hereby surrender to our said 
men and their families and descendants. 

“ ‘ We have judged best to insert in our present writing 
the names of our men whom w e have enfranchised as above 
set forth; and, first, Eudes of Maiolles, &c. &c.* 

“ ‘ In surety, faith, and testimony of the said freedom, we 
have caused the present to be wiitten, and sealed with our 
seal. Done in the year of the Lord 1224, in the month 
of February.’ 

“ Granting the present freedom as above sot forth, wo in 


* Here foHon ttic names of four or live hand, ’d persmis, with the name 
of the places of habitation 
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like manner enfranekise and release the said men from all 
servitude; and, finally, that this may be a firm and per¬ 
petual liberty, we have confirmed the present charter by the 
authority of our seal and name. Done at Melun, in the year 
of the Incarnate AVord 1224, the second of our reign. There 
were present in our palace those whose names and seals fol¬ 
low; No seneschal; Robert, the butler; Bartholomew, the 
groom of the chamber; Matthew, constable. Sealed, with 
our own hand, with green wax.”* 

AVe may dispense with commentaries. The facts speak, 
the acts explain themselves. It is evident that these words, 
a town, a borough, n borough charter, deceive us when they 
make njs attribute to the institutions and municipal destinies 
of this ej'och an unity, a totality, which they did not possess. 
Both within and without the walls of a town, in the city as 
in the state, all *\as special, local, partial. The various 
establishments, the various quarters, the various classes of 
the iqliabitants possessed, by titles of various nature and 
date, freedoms, jirivileges, soinctiincs (littering, sometimes 
alike, but alw.ay-. indej)endent of one anothei', one of which 
might perish without the others being .alfccted. The destiny 
of the borough did not always decide that of the tewn. The 
borough charter might not even be the most fertile source of 
the municipal liberties and prosperities. Let us view the 
middle ages in their fantastical and vivid variety; let us 
never demand from tliein our general ideas, our .simple and 
systematic orEranizatious. The political order there uas pro¬ 
gressively formed in the bosom, and under the Intluenee of 
the civil order. Power there arose from proj)crty, and clothed 
itself in the infinitely varied and pliant lorms of private 
contracts. AVliosocver places himself beyond this point of 
view will not comprehend the middle age; he will comprehend 
neither its feudalism, its royalty, nor its boroughs, and will 
not be able to account either for it.s vices and merits, or for 
the strength and weakness of its institutions. 

IV. 

Bkauvais. 

Few boroughs have had such lengthened, such agitated, 
such varied destinies in France, as that of Beauvais. There 

* Becucil des Oidonuances, t xi. p. 
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are few concerning which documents have remained so 
numerous and precise. 1 therefore do not hesitate in tracing 
somewhat complacently its internal history, repressing no 
detail, endeavouring to explain obscure or ill-connected facts, 
and everywhere producing the original pieces. These, in my 
opinion, are the best proofs which can be brought to the 
support of general views; and monographies carefully studied 
seem to me the surest means of making true progress in his¬ 
tory. 

In 1099, the burghers of Beauvais had a dispute with the 
chapter of that town concerning a mill formerly given to the 
canons by the bishop of Beauvais, and made useless by forges 
or other industrial establishments constructed on the water¬ 
course uj)on which it depended. Each party clainx^d in its 
favour the judgment of the bishop, seigneuv of the town, and 
natural protector of the rights of all its inhabitants. The 
episeo[>al see was then occupied by Ansel, a pious man, with 
gentle, and even liberal manners, were not in the present 
day the word taken in a sense which n nders it but little 
suited to characterize the sentiments of benevolence, hu¬ 
manity, and justice, which a bishop of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury might feel towards that oppressed and wretched class 
which now began to be named the bourgeoisie. 

Ansel, therefore, took no part with the chapter, and, on the 
contrar}', protected the claims of the burghers. Perhaps he 
was impelled by another motive more worldly, more politic: 
the bishops of Beauvais had not yet learned to fear the use 
which might be made of some franchise by the humble citizens 
of their seigueurial town, but they had already had much to 
suffer from the tSurping spirit of the canons of their church. 
Ansel himself, doubtless against his will, had granted them 
the important right of excommunicating proprio motu, and 
when they judged lit, of putting interdict upon the diocese. 
We shall sec what use, or rather what abuse the canons 
made of the privilege which they had forced from Ansel, 
against his successors. Probably, the pi-elate already fore¬ 
saw something of this, and willingly seized a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity of attaching to himself new friends, in the very heart 
of the city, by lowering the power of his ri\ als. 

However this may be, the chapter took tliis conduct of the 
bishop very ill, and complained bitterly to Yves, bishop of 
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Chartres,whose ascendancy in ecclesiastical matters was gene¬ 
rally acknowledged, and who appeared to have had pai’ticular 
motives for mixing himself in the interests of the church of 
Beauvais, which he calls Ids mother, her who brought him forth 
and nourished him: Ecchsia lielvacensis, mater mea, qua me 
genuit et lactuit. We do not possess the letter of the canons, 
but the following is the answer of Yves: 

“ Yves, by the grace of God, an humble servant of the 
church of Chartres, to Hugh, dean of the church of Beauvais, 
and to other brothers of the same church, health in the 
Lord. 

“ In the affair of the mill given to your church by the 
bishop who constructed it, wliich you have enjoyed in tran¬ 
quillity fqr the spaci* of thirty years, and which, moreover, 
has been assured you by the autliority of your privih-ges, but 
which, however, cannot perform its office of grinding because of 
the obstacle of the bridges, and filth of the dyers, you appear 
to us to have a just cause, and one supported by good rea¬ 
sons; especially against your bisliop, who ought not only to 
oppose himself to the illicit things of the present time, but 
ought also to reform illicit things of times past.... and it is 
not sufficient for the bishop to say that no obstacle has been 
put to the mill by his orders, if he has not op])osed him¬ 
self, with all the power of his office, against tln)-c who do 
put these obstacles. Thus wrote pope John VJ If. to the 
emperor Louis: He, who, being able to 'prevent an evil, neg¬ 
lects to prevent it, is guilty of having committed it, 

“ With regard to the denial founded on the annual posses¬ 
sion according to the custom of the city, or upon the promise 
by which the bishop is engaged to observ#the customs of 
that city, or upon the turbulent association of the borough 
which is formed there, all this goes for nothing against eccle¬ 
siastical laws; for compacts, constitutions, or even oaths 
contrary to the canons, are, as you well know, null, ipso facto. 
Accordingly, pope Zo/imus said to the people of Nai’bonne: 
To grant or change anything contrary to the statutes of the 
holy fathers, is beyond the authority of this see itwlf. If, 
therefore, anything seems to you judged against the canons, 
appeal to the authority of judges whom you regard as ot 
superior authority, cither your metropolitan or the Roman 
legate. After this appeal, you shall, in the space of five 
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days, demand of him from whom you have appealed, letters 
to him to whom you shall appeal, to the end that the latter 
may assign to each party a day when your cause may be 
terminated by a judicial sentence. Adieu.”' 

The aifair, it seems, did not terminate with this letter, and 
whether for arbitration, or any other reason, they referred it 
to a foreign decision. The following is the text of the judg¬ 
ment given by a certain Adam, whose condition is absolutely 
unknown: 

*• These are the words of the judgment given by Adam in 
the presence of Ansel, bishop of Beauvais, those present 
giving their consent. The canons complained that the mill 
was obstructed by three things, namely, by stakes, planks, 
and earth. The burghers answered that they had enjoyed 
this custom under four bishops before the s»id bishop, (Ansel,) 
and that he himself had granted it them. Wo have then 
judged that the bishop, to whom belongs the use of the 
water, (and no one disputes it,) ought to free the course of 
the water from the said obstacles, in such a manner that 
nothing may impede the mill; and further, let the men 
have all that is necessary for them that will not interrupt 
the course of the ivater, and let the bishop watch that they 
behave weU.”* 

Many important facts may be viewed in this insignificant 
affair. First, the antiquity at Beauvais of certain rights, 
and customs: “ Under four bishops, before bishop Ansel, we 
have enjoyed these customs,” say the burghers, “ and he him¬ 
self has granted them to us.” “ Let the bishop,” writes 
Yves of Chartres, “not set up to us as an objection the 
right which, according to the custom of Beauvais, results 
from the annual possession, and the oath taken to ob¬ 
serve the customs of that city.” Here then, before 1099, 
are ancient customs, customs which have passed into rights, 
confirmed by the oath of the bishops, lords suzerain of the 
town, and so well established in fact, that even those whom 
they incommode dare not deny them, aftd content themselves 
with accusing them of being against the canons; a trite re 
proach, of daily application, in those times, to things the most 

* In 1099, Eecneil des Historiens de Fiance, t. xv., p. 105 

® Memoire de Beauvais, &c., bj Lovsel, p. 
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equitable and most regular, when they offended the pride of 
some ecclesiastical dignitary. 

Without wishing, then, with Loyscl, to carry back the 
municipal liberties of Beauvais to that senate of the Bello- 
vaci of which Caesar si)ealvs, without even affirming that they 
had received under the Romans the complete organization 
which so many Gaulish cities possessed, it may be allowed 
that this town was never entirely deprived of them, and 
we may recognise in the passages which we have just cit(“d, 
rather the recollection of old rights legitimately possessed, 
than the feeling of a new acquisition or a recent enfranchise¬ 
ment. 

Still this acquisition, this enfranchisement, took place, and 
this is a 'second fact shown by tlie letter of Y\cs of 
Chartres. A borsugli had just been formed at Beauvais: 
turbidenta conjitratio facta communionis, says he, in enume¬ 
rating the pretexts w hieli will doubtless suage-.t to the bishop 
his good will for the burghers; and he clearly distinguishes 
the recent association, the coiqioration, from those ancient 
customs of which lie had just been complaining. A new tie. 
an additional interest to defend, had then been added to the 
pretensions of the burghers, to the confidence tvhich they had 
in their strength, to the idea which their adversaries lorm<*d 
of them; this fact could not ha\e been accomplished without 
•violence, and still the bishop recognised it, sanctioned it, pro¬ 
tected it, despite the.blame of the members of his body. It 
was not against him, then, although lord of the town, that 
this insurrectional movement, to speak the languaai* of our day, 
had taken place. The canons do not appear ever to have 
raised pretensions to the lordship of Beauv ai', and their ai isto- 
cratic malignity exercised itself, it seems, rather against their 
chief than their inferiors. It is necessary, therefore, to seek 
elsewhere for the cause of this event; and perhaps, in default 
of information, for we possess none exeejit the lettir of Yves, 
it will be possible to supjiort ourselves by eonjeeturo, and 
assign a probable ori^n to the movement which ei’eated the 
borough of Beauvais. 

The chapter of that town was not the only rival against 
whose pretensions the bishojis had to combat. Another 
authority existed in Beauvais, who*-" jiresenee they impa¬ 
tiently supported, and which on its .side l.iboured to extend 
and strengthen itself. 
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Jieauvai.«. formerly an important city of the Belgae, situated 
at no great distance from the Germanic tribes of the north 
of Gaul, at a later period the frontier of France on the side 
of Normandy, and the inhabitants of which, during the long 
wars with the Normans, had constantly sided with the French; 
Beauvais, I say, had always been considered as a place of 
importance, and for this reason, carefully fortified; walls, eight 
feet thick, constructed of small square stones intermixed with 
great bricks, and joined by an impenetrable cement, formed 
its inclosure, which was completed with high round towers, 
made of the same materials, and placed at ccjual distances 
from one another. Numerous gates gave entrance into'the 
town; the principal one was called Chastel, and there is 
reason to suppose that a kind of strong castle existed in this 
place. It is, at all events, certain that a castellan resided 
there, entrusted with the guard, and captain of the city. There 
is no means of asserting by what title this right was exercised, 
whether it came irom the king oi from the bishop, whether 
it owed its origin only to foi'ce, and how it was transmitted; 
the chronicles of Beauvais give minute details of the quarrels 
between the castellans and the bishops, but furnish no infor¬ 
mation as to the rights of the parties, and the justice of their 
jiretensions. These quarrels broke out more especially 
during the 11th century, and, from 1063 to 1094, under the 
bishops Guy and Foulques, carried to the last degree of 
violence; the latter even, going further than his predecessor, 
attacked the castellan Eudes in 1093, with an armed force, kept 
him besieged in his castle, forcibly took away the keys of the 
town, seized his wine, and having enticed many of his vassals, 
treated with them and his chaplain to betray him. 

Foulques was severely blamed, and condemned to resti¬ 
tution and reparation, by pope Urban II., who reproached 
him, among other things, with his pretensions to the keys of 
the town, the recognised right of the castellan: Portarum 
claves, quas ipse ex more tenucrat, ademisti. 

The bishop I'oulques, then, having been condemned by 
Urban II., in his quarrel with Eudes, as his predecessor, 
Guy, had been formerly, by Alexander II. and Gregory VII., 
the castellans felt themselves more firm in their power, and 
perhaps also in their pretensions. It seemed, indeed, that at 
this epoch they laboured to make the rights hereditary, which 
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were held I know not from whom, and they began to afflict 
the citizens cruelly, whom, however, they had generally 
reckoned in their party against the later bishops, people of 
violent and tyrannical manners, and whose despotism spared 
no one; if we have ju-'t seen Foulques severely blamed by 
Urban II. for his conduct towards Eudes, Guy had been so 
too by Alexander II., who reproached him “ with vexing 
the people of God in an intolerable manner.” 

I am l(>d, then, to believe that the castellans, disen¬ 
cumbered of the hibhoiib, and ticking themselves more 
sur? of their power, made the citizens of Beauvais feel 
it more harshly, and that the latter saw they had gained 
nothing by the humiliation of the bishops for which they had 
laboured. , The episcopal .see being then occupied by men of 
pacific manners, speh as Roger, and esjiccially Ansel, the 
burghers forgot a distant evil for a present evil, resolved no 
longer to support the vexations of the castellans, and to seek, 
in a new association, and under the support of their suzerain 
lord, the guarantee of their just pretenbions. Tlien probably 
was formed the borough, and the turbxlencc of which Yves 
complains must ha\ e broken out rather against the castellan 
than against the bishop: a reasonable conjecture, if atten¬ 
tion be given to the mobility of popular dispositions, to the 
protection with which Ansel, the natural enemy of the 
castellan, shiedded the new borough, and to the letter of 
Louis le Gros, vhicli we are about to read: is it not worthy 
of remark, that the object of the first ordinance of the king of 
France was to preserve it from the exactions of the eastdlan? 
and does not this fact confirm my opinion regarding the pro¬ 
bable origin of that borough? 

“ In the name of Christ, I, Louis, by the grace of God, 
king of the French, desire to make known to all present 
and to come, that, for the health of the souls of mj father 
and my mother, and oar pi-edeeessors, we have abolished 
certain unjust exactions whkh Eudes, castellan of Beauvais, 
exacted and collect(‘d, to tlie end that in future neitlier he 
nor his successors receive or exact thon; and having thus 
abolished them, we have forbidvh n, by our lojal authority, 
that they should henceforward be granted. 

“Now, the following are the customs required by the cas¬ 
tellan:— 
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“ He tlcsired that bis provost should exercise his justice 
throughout the town, which we have absolutely forhiddenj 
lie caused to be purchased, by his measurers and people in 
whom he could trust, what remained in the bottom of the 
sacks, the practice of which we have likewise forbidden in 
future; and if any plaint be brought before him or his wife, 
we have granted him to exercise his justice, but only in the 
house of pleas, or in his own house. And in order that no¬ 
thing may be otherwise than is here written, we have ordered 
that the present charter shall be sealed and confirmed by the 
authority of our name, to the end that it may clearly show 
what ought to be done, and eternally exist, to defend and 
maintain our will. Done at Beauvais, the year of the Incar¬ 
nation of our Lord, 1115, the seventh of our reigg, and the 
first of that of queen Adelaide. There weye present in our 
palace those whose names and seals are hereunto affixed:— 
Anselm, the seneschal; Gislebert, the butler; Hugh, the 
constable; Guy, the chamberlain. Written and signed by 
the hand of Stephen, chancellor.”* 

Tliis charter of Louis le Gros, as is seen, was given in 
1 ll5, at Beauvais, and this date serves to fix the epoch of the 
journey which he made there, after long and bloody dissensions, 
wherein his authority was obliged to interfere. 

After the death of the virtuous and popular Ansel, in 1101, 
Etienne de Garlande, a man powerful from his domains, and in 
high credit with the king, was elected to succeed him; but 
his manners were not sufficiently ecclesiastical, and some irre¬ 
gularities in his election caused him to be disapproved by 
numerous members of the clergy, and annulled by pope 
Pascal II., who ordered that a fresh choice should be pro¬ 
ceeded with. Gualon, a disciple and friend of Yves of Char¬ 
tres, was then nominattal; and it does not appear that any re¬ 
proach was raised against the new bishop; but the king, 
offended that they should thus reject his favourite, and dis¬ 
trusting the ascendeney which the restless Yves would have 
over Gualon, absolutely opposed his taking possession of his 
bishopric. It was necessary to give way to the royal will, 
and to make another new choice in 1103. Godfrey accord¬ 
ingly became bisjiop of Beauvais; Gualon was transferred to 
Paris. 

I Jxccueil drs Ordonnanccs, &c., t. xi., p. 177. 
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All these dissensions could not take place without throwing 
much agitation into the town of Beauvais, weakening the 
various authorities, and allowing more liberty to disorderly 
passions. The church and the city were divided into parties 
lurious one against the other; disorders took place, which 
were a powerful source of hatred and revenge. One power 
only had been able to gain by this, as it were, recognised sus¬ 
pension of legal order in Beauvais, and this was not the most 
I’egiilar or the best intentioned of them all. The chaptt r had in¬ 
herited as a right, during the tw'O years’ interim, the ej)isoopal 
powers, and irom that exercise of a borrowed power, dciived 
more audacity to extend that which it daily usurped. It soon 
found in an event unlortunate for the tow n, and disgraceful to 
the canons, an occasion of di^.plajing its ])retensions. 

In 1113 or 1H4, one Sunday, towards the middle of the 
summer, W'as “trailorou4y put to death, after his dinner, by 
his fcllow-citis(*ns of Beau\ai'., a certain llenaud, knight, tvho 
was of no small consideration among his people.”' These are 
the words of Guibert de Nogent; but, sj)eaking only in(idpnt- 
ally of the murder, ho foigets to mention what made it of 
singularity and importance. It was not committed only by 
the inhabitants of Beauvais: a canon w'as the instigator 
of, and the principal actor in it. The king, on hearing of 
the crime, immediately announced his intention of taking 
cognizance of it; the chapter obstinately opposed him, pre¬ 
tending that to it belonged the jurisdiction over a brother; 
but Louis le Gros, careful not to lose an occasion of establish¬ 
ing his authority, and of taking ujion himself that character 
of sovereign equity which has so greatly serv ed royalty in 
France, did not allow himself to be influenced by such remon- 
stranees, but pursued the affair by his oflicers, and had the 
goods and even the persons of the guilty and refractory .seized. 
The chapter, then using its new right lor the first time, put 
the town under interdict; the king was still more irritated at 
this, and the burghers of Beauvais with him. Tilings came 
to such a point that many of the canons were obliged to 
quit the town; and their sufferings became the subject of 
great commiseration in many churches of France. 

‘ Vte de Guibert do Noqent, B. I., chap. 17, p. 430 ; in my Colleition dee 
Mimotres relaiiji d tllutoirc de Frame. 
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“ From the time that the letter,” writes Yves of Chartres to 
them, “ containing the detail of your calamities, was publicly 
read amidst our assembled brothers, it has been the cause ot 
abundant tears to us. Who, indeed, can read with a dry eye, 
the account of your exile, of the annoyances inflicted upon you 
by the burghers, of the pillage of your houses, and the devasta¬ 
tion of your lands, in all which things violence alone has 
acted, and the pride and envy of the laity against the priests 
have prevailed. With regard to the justice or injustice of the 
interdict, what is that to the king? 

“ Watch well, therefore, that you let not yourselves be cast 
down at the loss of your goods; the love of wealth, in fact, 
engenders weakncoS, and from weakness arises infamy, from 
which you can in no way escape, if you basely put y«ur neck 
under the foot of the laity. . . . With regard to us, most 
dear brothers, we are, without the least doubt, on your side 
in all things with you according to our means, and as much 
as you could wish. We offer you our persons and our pro¬ 
perties; put us to the jiroof.”' 

Yves of Chartres still did not confide so much in the 
firmness of his canons, but that he laboured to render it more 
easy to them; he interceded for them with the king iii a more 
humble tone than that of his counsels to them: 

“ It suits,” he writes to him about the same epocii, “ the 
royal sublimity to balance mercy and justice, and thus to 
soften one by the other: let not an indiscreet clemency foment 
the insolence of the subjects, and let not too great a rigour 
stifle mercy. . . . For this rea»on 1 implore your excellence, 
having bowed before you with the knees of my heart, to 
show that I have obtaiiu'd some favour in the eyes of your 
royal majesty, by being willing, for the lo\e of Goil and 
us, so to treat the clergy and people of Beauvais for the 
homicide committed, that innocence may not be trampled 
upon, and that, the rash action committed through dia¬ 
bolical suggestions be not chastised with tin* punish¬ 
ment due to the stiff-necked and liaughty, hut corrected with 
the rod of the repentant: for it becomes not royal equity 
to treat all its subjects alike, for fear tliat a cruel rage creep 
under the appearance of correction, and that an immoderate 
terror scatter abroad a population formerly beloved, and 

’ Jieciml dcs Ilisto: uiis, &c . t. p. 1G9. 
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from which the royal majesty may draw, almve all the towns 
of the kingdom, an useful service. . . . With regard to the 
interdict put upon the church of Beauvais, I disapprove of 
that measure.”* 

I know not whether those reasonings influenced Louis le 
Gros, or if he had any other motive for terminating an affair 
the importance of which had reached beyond the walls of 
Beauvais; what is certain is, that ho repaired thitlum in 1115 
with the most pacific intentions, became reconciled with the 
canons, confirmed or even extended their privileges, and, to 
make himself welcomed by all, by the charter w hieh I have 
cited above, delivered the inhabitants from the exactions of 
Eudes. It has not transpired what became of the murderers 
of the knight llenaud, and if they expiated the crime, but 
it is probable ,<^hat the guilty eanon was acquitted very 
leniently, and that if any punishment was inflicted, it fell 
upon his accomplices, unimportant people, who were pro¬ 
tected by no privilege; for it does not appear that at this 
epoch the borough claimed the right of justice, the most 
sovereign of liberties. 

Not many years elapsed without Louis le Gros giving to 
the citizens of Beauvais a new proof of his solicitude, by 
granting them a small charter relative to interests which appear 
to us of but little importance, but which were surely seen 
with a different eye by those whom they more nearly con¬ 
cerned: burghers of the twelfth century would have spilled 
their heart’s blood to have enjoyed with security some of 
tho^c individual liberties of which we do not even think, 
so much are we accustomed to them. 

“ In the name of the Holy Trinity, Amen. I, Louis, by the 
grace of God, king of Franco, to all present and to come, make 
known that we grant to the men of Beauvais, that if tlio 
houic of any of them fall down, or is burnt, they may re¬ 
build the same without a^king permission of any one, in the 
.same manner as befon*, and as they can j^ove it to have 
been by three sufficient neighbours. We grant, further, that 
the bridges or planks over the river, which they have built 
or purchased, if they fall or are burnt, may be rebuilt or le- 
paired without licence obtained of any one. Also, the bridges 
and planks which they have purchased of the bishop shall 
remain for ever in possession of them and their heirs. And 
* 7? uni, i.S.B , , K'O* 
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as to these bridges, we order that, before rebuilding them, 
they shall produce the evidence of three competent neigh¬ 
bours as to the state in which they previously were. And 
that this thing may not be forgotten or contravened, we 
have had it engrossed, and have affixed to it our seal and 
hand. Given at Pontoise, the year of the Incarnation, 1022.”* 

liOuis le Gros had done still more for the borough of Beau¬ 
vais; he had confirmed it, established it, founded it. An 
actual charter, regulating the authorities, the rights, the obli¬ 
gations of the borough, and guaranteeing its existence and it^ 
privileges, was given by him, and, it seems, was accepted by 
the bishop and the burghers: it is cited in that which Louis 
le Jeune granted at a late period, and is often mentioned in 
the various acts of’ the borough of Beauvais; unhappily this 
charter has long since ceased to exist, and fot’ its contents, we 
are forced to trust to the assertion of Louis le Jeune, who 
professes to repeat it in his own. We shall presently see how 
incorrect ^such assertions sometimes are. Nor have we 
anytliing to indicate the date of the charter of Louis le Gros; 
the expression of Louis le Jeune, in 1144, that it was 
granted by his father, rnulta ante tempora, seems to support 
tlie opinion of the editors of the Ordonnances des rois de 
France, which attributes to it that of 1103 or 1104; but how 
can it be believed, that if this charter had existed anterior to 
those of 1115 and of 1122, there would have been no allusion 
to it in these works? How can it be supposed that not a 
single mention would have been made of it in the quarrel which 
we have just recounted, and that no pretensions of the new 
authorities of Beauvais would have betrayed their existence? 
Without pretending, therefore, to fix a date which there is 
nothing to point out, I cannot admit that of 1103 or 1104. 
and I look upon the great charter of Beauvais as belonging to 
the end of the reign of Louis le Gros. 

Perhaps even one might be right in supposing that the 
words multa ante tempora did not exist in the primitive 
charter of Louis le Jeune, but were inserted at a later 
period; borrowed from the charter of Philip Augustus, 
where they much more naturally figured. 

Louis le Gros died the 1st of August, 1137. Louis, sur- 

• Senieil des Ordonnances, xi., 18“.!. 
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named le Jeune, hastened, on the news ot the deeeaso of his 
father, to quit the fetes he was celebrating at Poitiers on 
the occasion of liis marriage with Eleonore of Guienne, and 
his coronation as duke of Aquitaine. The goal of his journey 
was Paris, the real capital of the Capetian kings; and his 
route led him through Orleans, where some orders given in 
passing awakened the suspicion of the burghers; there was a 
disturbance on the subject. It does not appear, however, 
that this ungracious opening of his reign deterred Louis le 
Jeune from following the .steps of his father in showing 
himself the protector of the liberties of boroughs. In 1144, 
we find him confirming and guaranteeing those of the borough 
of Beauvais by the folloiving charter: 

“ lu the name of the holy and indivisible Trinity, I, Louis, 
by the grace o£ God, king of tlie French, and duke ot 
Aquitaine, make known to all present and to come, that we 
grant and confirm, with the excej)tiou of tlie faith which is 
our due, according as it has been instituted and sworn, and 
with tlie same customs, the borough charter given long since 
by our father, Louis, to the men of Beauvais. These customs 
are as follow: 

“ All men dwelling within the inclosure of the walls of the 
town and in the suburbs, of whatever s igneur the land 
which they inhabited be held, sliall swear to the borough, 
unless some of them abstain by the advice of the peers, and 
of those who have sworn the borough. 

“ Throughout the town each shall give help to the others, 
loyally, and according to his ability. 

“ Whoever shall commit a crime against a man who .shall 
have sworn to the borough, the peers of the borough, if com¬ 
plaint be made to them, in accordance with their judgmemt, 
shall do justice upon the body and goods of the guilty, unless 
he amend his fault according to their judgment. 

“ If he who has committed the crime take refuge in any 
strong castle, the peers of the borough .shall confer with the 
seigneur of the castle, or him who shall be in his jilace. And 
if satisfaction be done uj)on the enemy of the borougli accord¬ 
ing to their sentence, let that suffice; but if the 'seigneur 
refuse satisfaction, they shall themselves do justice, according 
*0 their judgment, upon his property or his men. 

“ If any foreign merchant come to Beauvais for the market, 
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and if any one do him •wrong within the jurisdiction, and if 
complaint ho brought before the peers, and if the merchant 
can find his malef.ictor in the town, the peers shall give 
him aid in accordance with their judgment, unless, indeed, 
this merchant be one of the enemies of the borough. 

“ And if the malefactor retire to any strong castle, and the 
merchant or the peers send to him, if ho satisfy the mer¬ 
chant, or prove that he has done no w^rong, the borough will 
be content. If he do neither one nor the other, justice shall 
be done upon him according to the judgment of the peers, if 
he can be taken in the town. 

“ No one, except we or our seneschal, can take into the 
city a man who has done ■wrong to any one of the borough, 
and has not made rejiaration in accordance with the judgment 
of the peers. And if the bishop of Beauvait himself bring 
into the town by mistake a man who has done wrong to the 
borough, he can no longer take him thither after it shall have 
been made known to him, excej)t with the consent of the 
])ecrs; but for this time he may lake him back safe and sound, 

“ In each mill there shall only be two mill keepers; if men 
wish to impose more mill keepers, or any other evil customs 
into the mills, and complaint be brought before the j)eers, 
they shall, according to their judgment, assist those who .shall 
complain. 

“ Further, if the bishop of Beauvais desire to go to our 
three court*-, or to the army, he shall each time take only 
three horses, and shall exact none from mem strangers to 
the borough; and if he or any of his ser\ ants have received 
from a man the redemption of a horse, he shall not take 
any other horse instead of that one; if he do otherwise, or 
seek to take advantage, and comjdaint be brought before 
the peers, they shall, in accordance wdth their dcei«ion, aid 
him who complains. So, if the bishop desire, from time 
to time, to send us fi.sh, he shall not, on that account, take 
more than one horse. 

“ No man of the borough must give or lend his money to 
the enemies of the borough, so long as they shall be at war 
with them; for if he do so, he will be perjured; and if any 
one be convicted of having given or lent them anything 
whatsoever, justice shall be done according to the judgment 
of the peers. 
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“ If it happen that the corporation march out of the town 
against its enemies, no one shall parley with them, unless with 
the licence of the peers. 

“ If any one of the borough have confided his money to 
any one of the town, and he to whom he has confided the 
money shall take refuge in any strong castle, the lord of the 
castle, having received plaint, shall either return the money, 
or drive the debtor from his castle; and if he does neither 
one nor tlie other of these things, justice shall be taken upon 
the men of that castle, according to the opinion of the peers. 

“ Let the men of the borough be careful to confide tlieir 
victualling to a faithful keeper within the precincts; for if 
any take it’beyond tlie precincts, the borough will not be 
answerable for it, unless the malefactor be found in the city. 

“ With reg».-d to the hanging out of clothes, the stakes to 
suspend it shall be fixed into the earth, of equal height; 
and if any one complain upon this subject, justice shall be 
done according to the judgment of the peers. 

“ Let every man of the borough see that he is thoroughly 
certain of what he does when he lends money to a foreigner; 
for that no one can be arrested, unless the debtor have bail in 
the borough. 

“ The peers of the borough shall swear to favour no one 
out of friendship, and to give up no one out of enmity, and do 
all things in justice according to their conviction. All others 
shall swear that-they will observe the decisions of the peers, 
and to a'd them. 

“ As regards ourselves, we grant and confirm the justice 
and decisions which shall be made by the peers. And in 
order that these things may remain stable for the future, we 
have ordered them to be put down in writing, to be furnished 
with the authority of our seal, and to be corroborated by in¬ 
scribing thereon our name. Done publicly at Paris, in the 
year 1044 of the Incarnation of the AVord, the eighth of our 
reign, there being present in our palace those whose names 
and seals are hereunto inscribed: Raoul, count of Yermandois, 
our seneschal; Mathew, the chamberlain; Mathew, the con¬ 
stable; -, butler. Done by the hand of Gabors, the 

chancellor.”* 

Shortly after the publication of tliis charter, Louis k 
> Loysfl, p. 201 
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Jeune departed for the crusades, leaving the administration 
of his kingdom to hi-i prudent and faithful minister, the abbot 
Suger. It was therefore towards Suger that those turned 
who expected the redress of their grievances from the royal 
power; and the burghers of Beauvais, aggrieved by a certain 
seigneur of Levemont, sought no other protector than the 
powerful abbot of Saint Denis. • I have been unable to find 
details upon this subject, and I am ignorant of the judgment 
given by Suger. 

“ To the lord Suger, by the grace of God reverend abbot 
of Saint Denis, the peers of the borough of Beauvais, health 
and respect, as to their lord. (1148.) 

“ Wo call upon you and complain to you a^to our lord, 
since we liavc been placed in your hands and^ -four guardian¬ 
ship by the lord king. A certain man, free mat* of our 
borough, having heard that two horses wliich liad been taken 
from him during Lent were at Levemont, repaired thither on 
Easter Monday, to regain them. But Galeran, lord of the 
.said town, having no respect for the resurrection of the Lord, 
cau.sed this man, who had committed no crime, to be arrested, 
and obliged him to purchase his liberty at the price of ten 
sols Paribis, and the horses at the price of fifty. As this 
man is jioor, and owes this sum and many otliers at usury, 
we supplicate your holiness, in the name of the Lord, for 
the grace of God and yourself, to do justice upon Galeran, 
that he shall return to our free man his money, and hence¬ 
forward not dare to molest any one in your keeping. 
Health.” 2 

But scitreely had the king returned into France, than ho 
found better and more personal reasons for mixing, as 
well as Suger, with the atfairs of Beauvais. Louis had a 
brother named Henry, who, after having simultaneously pos¬ 
sessed numerous ecclesiastical benefices, had suddenly re¬ 
nounced them all in 1145, to shut himself up, in the flower of 
his age, in the abbey of Clairvaux, then governed by Saint 
Bernard This action, although less extraordinary then than 

' Free man docs notliere mean him who formed part of the borough, from 
haling tahen the oath. Wc sometimes find it employed in a narrower sense, 
and then it signifies one of the magistrates of the borough, hound hy a pax- 
tioiilar oath. 

® Uccueil dcs Historiens do France, xv., 000. 
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it would liavp been some centuries later, had drawn the admi¬ 
ration of pious souls upon the young and royal monk; and 
the see of Beauvais falling vacant in 1148, Henry, who had 
formerly possessed the dignities of canon and treasurer in that 
church, was nominated bishop, to the general satisfaetion. 
He, however, excused himself from accepting it, protesting his 
unworthiness for so high a charge. This humility, it seems, 
was neither feigned nor exaggerated; and if we believe the 
reproachc'' which were addressed to him at a later period, and 
the a\ ow al of Saint Bernard, “ that he had not found him so 
well pros ided either in counsel or company as was befitting a 
young bisho]), and that he behaved and did things which were 
inconsistent w ith his position,” we shall think that Henry was 
sincere in his icfu^al, and knew himself better than those who 
pressed liini to accept the weight of episcopacy. Saint 
Bernard did not Vish to take upon himself the responsibility 
of this decision, and the respected authority of Pierre le 
Venerable, abbot of Oluny, alone succeeded in overcoming 
his .scruples and those of his monk. 

I know not whether Louis had looked with an evil eye 
upon the election of his brother, but scarcely wa.s Henry in¬ 
stalled in the sec of Beauvais, than we find th(“ bishop com¬ 
pletely at variance with the king, tlie pope obliged to interfere 
in the dispute, the clergy ami the citi/ens so far engaged and 
compromised that they forgot the danger which a revolt 
against the king began to involve, and Huger judged the 
alfair sufficiently griive to addre-s to tlieui all, in 1150, a lett('r 
at once menacing and su])plicating. With regard to the origin 
of the quarrel, historians do not give us the slenderest infor¬ 
mation. 

“ Sugar to Henry, bishop of Beauvais, to the clergy and 
people of Beauvais. 

“ To the vendable bishop Henry, and to the chapter of the 
noble church of Saint Pierre of Beauvais, as well as to the 
clergy and to the people. Huger, by the grace of (lod abbot 
of Saint Denis, peace in heaven and u])on eartli, through the 
King of kings and the king of the French. In the name of 
that constancy with which, under the reign of our present 
lord the king and his father, 1 have always, as you know. 
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faithfully laboured for your repose, when complaints arose, 
beeping my hands purel'rom any present; now, also, although 
confined by a serious infirmity, I ask you, I advise you, I 
implore you, by all possible means of persuasion, not to raise 
a guilty hand against the lord king, and the crown, who is the 
su])port of all ai’chbi.shops, bishops, and barons, and to whom, 
by just title, we owe respect and fidelity. This is an act 
which in no way becomes you. A rashness so insensate 
is new and unheard of in this age, and you cannot long pre¬ 
serve the city and the church from destruction. For you 
yoiii selves will easily see all the pernicious consequences, 
and all the danger of an armed insurrection made by the 
bishop, or the people confided to his care, againjfr»their com¬ 
mon lord, especially if it be without consultiiij^ the spvcreign 
jwntiflr, and the bi.shops, and the great men pf the kingdom. 
There is a consideration which alone should correct you 
in this presumption: it is that you have never heard that 
your predecessors went the length of such an attempt, 
and that never, in the annals and histories of the actions 
of anficpiity will you find an example of such a criminal 
enterprise. Why have you raised your head against our lord 
the king, him the pious protector of churches, so earnest in 
doing all good, when he has not the least intention of unjustly 
despoiling you or any other of aught? Tf, drawn aside by 
evil counsels, he had by chance not acted so well towards 
you, it w as proper to have informc'd him of it by the bishops 
and great men of the kingdom, or rather by our holy father 
the pope, who is the head of all the churches, and who might 
easily have reconciled all differences. Let, then, the re¬ 
membrance of his nobility eiifer into the heart of the new 
bishop . . . . ; let him anew conciliati* the good will of the 
king, to himself as well as to his church and to his citizens, 
by his submission and his docility, and leave all to the will of 
the king, to the end that, by a perfidious inspiration of 
the demon, there may not follow, either a treason dishonouring 
the crown, or an infamous fratricide, or any other crime of 
that kind. 

And what should I say of you, our well beloved friends, 
dean and archdeacons, and you, noble clergy of the chapter, 
if 1 were to learn that the splendour of your church were de¬ 
stroyed, and that on the occasion numberless divine churches 
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were abandoned to the flames? He who knows all well knows 
that, ill a^ I am of a serious infirmity, and of the quartan 
fever which consumes me, I feel at this moment still more 
profoundly affected by this matter, and that I would willingly 
sacrifice myself to calm this sedition. And what shall I say 
to you, unhappy citizens, whom I have always disinterestedly 
borne in my heart (for I do not remember ever having re¬ 
ceived a single denier from you), if I hear of the over¬ 
throw of your city, the condemnation of your sons and wives 
to exile, pillage, and of the execution of numerous citizens? 
Since such must be the punishment wlych awaits you, let it 
be prompt; for if it be delayed from any cause, it will only 
be exereisfc'C.with more violence and rigour, and in a manner 
more ■worthy oi pity: for hatred increases so long as vengeance 
is delayed. Have pity on yourselves; let the noble bishop 
have pity on himself; let the clergy have pity on itself: for 
as true as that an ant cannot draw a car, they will not be 
able to defend the town of Ileauvais from total ruin against 
the power of the crown and sceptre. If I know .anything, if 
I have any experience, I, grown old in business, I tell you, 
you will see your goods, acquired by long labour, pass into 
the hands of ravishers and brigands. You will accumulate 
upon your head the rage of our lord king and all his succes¬ 
sors; you will transmit to all your descendants an eternal 
execration: by the memory of this crime, you will take from 
all the churclies of the kingdoms the help of the devotion 
and ever admii'able liberality of the king, which has en¬ 
riched your church and many others. Have a eare, have a 
care, prudent men, that we have not a second time to write 
those words already once inscribed upon a column in your 
tewn: ‘ We order Villa Pontium to be rebuilt.’”* 

A good understanding was at last established between the 
two brothero, and the bishop turned the activ ity of his .spirit 
and the tui-bulcnce of his character against other adversaries 
less considerable, but more troublesome than the king. 

The borough, strengthened by its duration, and the solemn 
guarantees -wliich it had received on many occasions, acquired 

' Tilia Pontium, a name sometimes given in ancient antliors to the 
town of Beauvais, beeansc of the hvrge numher of bridges wliieh coveied its 
rivers, or rather its brooks. (Peciicil tits llistoneu', dc Frame, t. xv., 
p. 528. 
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confidence in its rights, and its peers desired to put them to 
tile proof. About the year 1151, one of the men of the 
borough, aggrieved in some right, having desired to carry his 
plaint before the tribunal of the bishop, the peers opposed 
themselves to the measure, made him ithdraw his prosecu¬ 
tion, reijuircd the affair to be brought before them, and gave 
judgment. Henry of France, doubly proud of his dignity 
and his birth, took this attempt very ill, and having been 
unable to obtain satisfaction of the corporation, quitted his 
episcopal town in great wrath, and rejiaired to the king, from 
whom he claimed justice as his suzerain; Louis, doubtless, at 
that moment well disposed toward his brother, and certainly 
not caring to break with the clergy for the_.i^e of a poor 
borough, repaired to Beauvais, and aftc/ havipg had the 
borough charter re-read and debated in hit presence, gave the 
following judgment, the conformity of which with the pro¬ 
mises of that charter appears to me very doubtful: but it 
often happens so with laws and treaties which men interpret; 
they abrogate while they appear to confirm them. 

“ In the name of the holy and indivisible Trinity, Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, Louis, by the grace of God, king of 
the French, and duke of Aquitaine, to our faithful for all 
time. It is befitting our royal excellence to protect, by 
our sceptre, the rights of all those -ivho are under our do¬ 
minion, and especially churehes, which would soon be over¬ 
whelmed with the violence of the wicked, if the temporal 
sword of the king came not to their help. Let it then be 
known to all j)resent and to come, that our brother Henry, 
bishop of Beauvais, has complained to us against the citizens 
of Beauvais, his men, who, under cover of their communal 
right, acquiring new and illicit audacity, have usurped the 
privileges of the bishop and church of Beauvais, and the 
right of justice which the bishop possesses over all and each 
of the borough: moreover, one of their freemen having 
demanded justice of the bishop, he has been forced by their 
audacious rashness to seek justice and satisfaction of them. 
This affair then having brought us to Beauvais, the cause 
having been heard before us, and the borough charter having 
been publicly recited, the burghers at last acknowledged that 
the justice of the whole town belonged to the bishop alone, 
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and that if any abuse or crime be committed, the plaint ouglit 
to be carried before the bi^hop or his otBecr. We therefore 
sanction, by the excellence of the royal majesty, that plaints 
always be carried before the bishop, and that no one at Beau¬ 
vais be so presumptuous as to interlere in the rights ot the 
bishop and the church, especially in the risrht of doing jus¬ 
tice, so long at least as the bishop do not fail to administer it. 
But if (which Clod forbid) ho should fail therein, then the 
burghers shall ha\ e licence to do justice among themselves, 
for it is better that it should be doin' by them than not at all. 
And to the end that all thi' be lasting, remain assured and 
inviolate, we have ordered that it b(* engrossed, and strength- 
eued with the .'Utliority of our seal. Bubliely done at Baris, 
the year l,l.)l,'\f the Incarnation of the Word. Bresent 
in our palace thoi'C whose names and seals follow: Kaoul 
de V'^ermandois, our seiieselial, f!uy the butler, Matthew the 
constable. Matthew th<‘ chambi rlain, Keinaud de Saint Valery, 
Ilelie de Gerberaj, Adam de Brnslard, Louis do C'aufray. 
Given by the hand of Hugh the chancellor.”’ 

For the moment, the alfair was terminated by this judgm.mt, 
for the borough had not the strength to .struggle at once 
against its bishop and its king. But the burghers of that 
age nere tenacious of their pretensions, and we shall .soon 
find those of Beauvais renewing this di-pute. 

In 1180, Henry of France was nominated archbishop of 
Reims; we may su)iiJOse that the borough joyfully saw itself 
freed from this powerful and haughty suzerain; bis bishop¬ 
ric passed to liis nephev,, Bhilip de Dreux, grandson of Louis 
le Gres; and, whether to make himself welcome to his new 
flock, or that this concession was purcha.s( d of him by some 
gifts which became necessary to him on the ajiproach of the 
crusades, whither he repaired some years aftiTwards, Bhilip, 
in 1182, granted to the burghers of Beau\ais the right of 
having a mayor, and this new institution, doubtle.ss, mat('- 
rially augmented the privileges of the borough, for we lind, 
thirty years later, bitter complaints on the subject in the 
register of Beauvais, always less liberal than the bishops, who 
themselves were often not liberaL 


> Louvet, t. ii., p. 289. 
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Plaint of the Chapter of Beauvais against the lord Philip, 
bishop, done the vigil of the calends of June, the year of the 
Jjord, 1212, 

“ The loi-d bishop is count of Beauvais, and the right of 
coinage belongs to him, 8tc. 

“ In the borough of Beauvais, it was customai-y for there 
to be twelve peers to advise upon the aifairs of the republic: 
now, the justice of tin* city belongs to the bishop; and as 
uniong tliese twelve peer=, tliere was no mayor, amidst such 
confusion, those who sufli r< d any injury had recourse to the 
justice of the bishop. But the ju-escnt bishop has permitted 
tlie peers to have two mayors, and now men take tlieir plaint 
belbre them, as to their tnu- chiefs, to the judice of the 
episcopal see; and since the right of justice^! the, episco])al 
See has suffered diminution in tlie timeof sf jiowerful a man, 
there is reason to fear, tliat if a le-s pon erful one vttre to be 
elected after his death, (liis i ight w ould entirelj' perish. We 
therefore reipiest the lord bishop to re-establish tilings 
as they were at first, and that there maybe no major in 
the said borougli.”' 

The canons c<mld not obtain what thej' asked; no one, it 
vvotdd seem, took part with them, and the bonmgh remained in 
{lossession of its major, the institution of whom, moreover, 
was eonfinned in 1182, by tlie new king cif Franee, Philip 
Augustus, in the charter uhich he granted to the borough 
of Beauvais two or three years after his accession. 

1 shall not here insi rt the whole of this charter, similar, in 
many articles, to that of Ijouis le Jeune, I shall content myself 
with pointing out the differences between them, but I am sur- 
jni.scd tint the leanuil editors of the O-^donnances dcs rois 
f/e Fraji(,',auil M. Augustin Thierrj', have thought these 
differences .«o trifling and insignillcant, as to confent them¬ 
selves v\ ith giving the text of the charter of 1182, supposing the 
anterior charters to be almost identical. The omission is serious, 
for it renders manj- of the facts of the history of Beauvais 
absolutely inexplicable : how, for example, can we understand 
the institution of a major at Beauvais by Philip de Dreux, and 
the complaints of the chapter on the .subject, it we regard as 
primitive, and consequeiitlj' as anterior to this dispute the text 
of the charti'r of Philip Augustus, where the mayor and his 
■ Lomtt, t. li p 311. 
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iuMtions are incessantly spoken of, and where the form of his 
election is regulated. 

I think then, that I should exactly point out the differ¬ 
ences between the charter of Philip Augustus and that of 
lus predecessors. 

Charter of Philip Augustus. 

1st Article.—The word ancestor is substituted in place of 
that of father; and the innovations introduced by the present 
charter into that of Louis le Jenne are indicated by this ex¬ 
pression; “ We grant, &e., &c.,” as well as “ the cu.stoins con¬ 
tained in the present ch.artcr.” 

2nd Article.—The name of majmr is added wherever, in the. 
preceding chai\»’-, the peers are mentioned. We shall sec 
below the article‘5-eferi-ing to his (dection. 

13th Article.— This article does not exist in the charti'r of 
Louis le Jeune: it comes after the article, “If any of the 
borough have confided his money to any one of tlie town, 
&c..” and runs thus: “ If any one seize money Irorn a man of 
the borough, and take refuge in any strong castle, and the 
dispute be carried before the mayor and the peers, ju-ticc 
shall be done upon him in .accordance with the judgment of 
the mayor and the peers, if they can meet with him, or 
upon the men and goods of the lord of the castle, unless the 
money be returned.” 

In the place of this thirteenth article, wc find in the char¬ 
ter of 1144 an article expressed in the following terms: “ Let 
the men of the borough be c.areful to confide their victual¬ 
ling, &c.” It is not in the new charter. 

14th Article.—After th(“ phrase, “ The jmsts for su.spcnding 
cloth shall be fixed in the earth at (‘qual heights,” the fol¬ 
lowing is .found in the charter of Pliilip Augustus: “and 
whosoever shall commit an offence in anything concerning 
the posts to receive the cloth, the cloth itself, or anything 
having relation to il, if complaint be raised, &c.” 

16th Article (a new article).—“If it happen that any one 
of the borough has purchased any heritage, and has ludd it 
for a year and a day, and has built tipon it, and any one then 
claim it, there shall be no answer given him, and the purchaser 
shall remain in peace.” 

17th Article (a new article).—“Thirteen peers shall be 
elected in the borough, among whom, if it be the wish of those 
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who have sworn the borough, one or two shall be made 
mayors.” 

18 th Article.—After the words, '‘We confirm and grant 
the judgments and decisions, 8tc.,” we find in the charter of 
1182 the following words: “We also grant that upon no 
occasion shall the present charter be carried out of the city; 
and whoever speaks against it, after we have granted and 
eonlirmed it, shall receive no answer; and, in order that 
it may remain inviolate, we have caused the pi'esent 
.sheet fo be provided with the authority of our seal. Done in 
tlu! year 1182 of the Incarnation, and the third of our reign. 
(There were present in our palace those whose names and 
seals are hereunto annexed;' Guyon, the butler: IStitthew, the 
chamberlain; Drieu, the constable.)”’ Tl^ last .sentence 
does not exist in the Latin text,—it exists #mly in a text in 
old French, which also appears very ancient. 

This good understanding did not last between Philip 
dc Dreux and the burghcr.s of Beauvais. In one of 
the numerous wars which the martial bishop had with the 
English, or with his neighbours, he desired, about 1213 or 
1214, to have in his possession the keys of the city gates; they 
were refused him by the mayor and the peers, who, I know 
not bow, had approprijited them to themselves. Philip com¬ 
plained to the king, who caused them to be given up to him, 
deciding that the keys belonged to the bishop. Men were 
astonished even at finding the right doubted, and the discus¬ 
sion alone proves the increase of the forces and pretensions 
of the borough. But, on his part, Philip, cousin of the king 
of France, and of an impatient disposition, was not the kind 
of man tranquilly to see his rights encroached upon; and he 
must have felt so much the more offended at the possession 
of the gates of the town being disputed with him, as he him¬ 
self had laboured to increase the fortifications, in accordance 
with the order given by Philip Augustus, iu»l 190, to ougmeiit 
the means of defence of Beauvais. Setting out for the crusades, 
the king was well content to insure from attack a town upon 
which the kings of France might always count. 

Another difference arose between the bishop and the cor¬ 
poration of Beauvais. The latter had demolished, doubtless 

• 

’ Royel, p. Becueil rfpt Onlounauccs^ &.c,, t. \u. p. 031; t. xi 

|). 1!)0 ; Thic'ixy, Lctioeb sin‘ rTlistoa*/ dc Frauu'., p. 000, Jlrd edition. 
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under the pretext of a violation of its pri\ ileges, the house of 
a gentleman named Enguerrand de la Tournelle. Now, En- 
guerrand, it is said, w as not a member of the borough, noi- 
amenable to it. Plaint was therefore earned before the 
bishop, who wished to decide in the matter; but he could not 
persuade the peers of Beauvais to submit to his jurisdiction, 
nor to come to answer befoi'C his tribunal. It was then 
agreed bedween the parlies that the judgment of this affair 
should take plaee by duel; and the lists were raised out 
of the town by order of tlie bishop, who sent tliitiu'r a 
champion to maintain his right, but the at rival of Philij) 
Augustus prevented the combat. Besides, the moimuit was 
Hl-chosen ftjr.ruch differences; the quarrel of the bishop of 
Beauvais with V,ie count of Boulogne was nothing tnore than 
an episode of a greater and more national war; and whoe\er 
felt attached to rising France hastened, in 1214, to assist in 
defending at Bovines the rt'posc, and jterhaps the existence, 
of the country. Tlu* bishop and the corporation of Beauvais 
distinguished themselves in this day of ])ati’iotic memory; and 
it seems that upon the field of battle they forgot their anterior 
differences; at least, we no longer find, down to the death 
of Philip de Dreux, in 1217, any storm arising among them; 
and that bishop having obtained an order from the king that 
the mayor and peers of Beauvais should take an oath to him, 
it does not appear that they interposed the slightest ditficulty 
therein. There is one remarkable tact in the letter of the 
king; it is addressed to two persons, strangers in the town 
of Beauvais, whom he charged with the execution of his 
orders. Thus the kings of France, on ev ery occasion, and 
in every place, extended their authority by means of their 
officers, and incessantly applied themselves to form regular 
public functionaries, independent of the clergy, the nobility, 
the corporations, and having nothing to do but Avith themselves. 

“ Phifip, by thh grace of God, king of the French, to his 
dear and faithful Gilon de Versailles, and Keinaud de Bethisy, 
health and love. We order you to cause to swear 
fidelity in this form to our dear relation and faithful bishop 
of Beauvais, all the men of Beauvais, mayors and jurats,* 
and all others in the borough. Let each swear by the 
• 

* Juratts. Iji this instance the ^^o^d must be taken as synon\nious with 
peerS) and not with simple members of the boiough. Ihib confusion is 
constantly mat with. 
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holy and sacivd gospels to guard faithfully the body and 
limbs of the bishop, his life, his honour, his moveables, his 
riglits, as far as consistent with the faith due to us. . . You 
shall previously make them swear fidelity to ns in the same 
form. Given at Melun, the year of the Lord 1216.”* 

Milon de Nantenil, after some difficulties succeeded to 
Pliilip de Di-eux; a good nnder.standing reigned between him 
and the burghers, and no external quarrel, either with the 
king or the neighbouring lords, troubled the first twelve 
years of his episcopacy, wlicn an irregular act of Louis IX., 
or rather of the regent Blanche, for a long period destroyed 
this tranquillity. 

The conccs.sion of Philip do Dreux, and t'l:' charter of 
Philip Augustus, as you have seen, had givemto tlie.burgher3 
of Beauvais the right of electing a mayor, ellirgpd, in concert 
with the peers, with the government of the borough. In 
12r)2, this charge wms to be given; and we catch glimpses in 
the somewhat confused accouiits of this event, of two parties 
which profoundly divided the borough: the one formed of 
great burghers, rich people, changeurs, as they were then 
called; the, other of ])eople of low estate, of that turbu¬ 
lent and envious populace which filled the cities of the middle 
ages, and became more ardent, and more ungovernable in 
proportion as the progress of w'ealth ;(nd civilization raised the 
burghers beyond its level and separated their interests from 
its own. 

Perha[>9 it wa.s of her own inclination that the regent 
desired to interfere in the afi'airs of Beauvais; perhaps also 
the great burghers sought in the royal power a support 
against the turbulence of their adversaries. However this 
may be, a mayor, and what appears to be a great I'ault, a 
mayor who was a stranger to the toAvn, was nominated bj 
the king; and Ave find the burghers eagerly ranging them¬ 
selves around this intruder, rvhose illegal nomination they had 
reason to reject Avith anger. 

The populace of Beauvais, doubly wounded in its party 
and its rights, did not patiently submit to the usui-pation; 
a violent sedition broke out. I might here recount the 

* Lonvet, t. ii., p. 344, 
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excesses committed, the rengeanco which the young king 
took for them, the protestations of the bishop against this 
encroachment on his rights as liigh justiciary, the haughty 
and contemptuous manner with which the king received 
these, and treated the bishop liimself on several occasions, 
the complaints made of this by the bishop before tlie pro¬ 
vincial conneil, and Anally the conclusion, or rather the com¬ 
position of the atfiiir; but 1 prefer laying these events before 
you in the colouring which they borrow from the language 
and the passions of the ])eriod; and 1 will fratl^latc here, 
adding the necessary exphuialion. the inquiry made into these 
circumstances in 1235; merely, for the better understanding 
of the nai'»>«^ve, inverting occasionally the order of the 
depositions, without adding to, or changing anything in them¬ 
selves. 1 will bVgin with the second witness, w’ho will better 
enable you to understand tli<‘ first. 

“.Second TFifness. 

“Bartholomew de hVanoy, knight, s.ays that a dissension 
already existing betwcH-n the burghcr.s and the commonalty 
of the city of Beauvais, llobert de Moret, a burgher of Senlis, 
was made mayor thereof by oi'der of the king, and now dis¬ 
cord arose touching this matter between the burghers and 
the commonalty, many of the hitter themselves desiring to 
nominate the mayor; they attacked the mayor and the prin¬ 
cipal persons of the town, who were called ehaugeurs, took 
them prisoners, and wounded and killed seieral, as the de¬ 
ponent witne.ssed. After this assault, the deponent was 
immediately sent by the bailiff’ to the bishop at Broclle, 
charged to tell him not to come into the town unless W'ith a 
sufficient force; and whilst he was on his way to the bishop, 
he met him on the road to Beauvais, and delivered to him 
his message; but the bishop would not allow this to prevent 
him coming, and at night he entered the town; and having 
heard the whole account of what had passed, held counsel as 
to the manner of obtaining justice for these things: and as 
about the middle of the night the bishoj) heard that the king 
was coming to Beauvais, he, sent to him the present witness, 
and master Robert the official, to pray for his advice upon so 
enormous a matter, saying that he was ready to do justice 
according to his advice. Upon this the king answered that 
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he himself would do justice, and the queen' answered the 
same. That day, tlierefore, the king came to Broelle, and 
the bishop went thither, and prayed the king not to come to 
Beauvais to his d<‘triment, since he was ready to execute 
justice according to his decision. The king replied: ‘ I will 
go to Beauvais, and you sliall see what X will do.’ 

‘ The king cntei’cd Beauvais, and went to the house of the 
bishop. The latter again called upon him 1o do nothing to 
bis detriment, for that lie was ready to execute justice, ac¬ 
cording to his decision, upon offenders. But the king did 
not give way; and the next and following days he jiroclaimed 
the ban, and destroyed houses, and seized upon men. 

“ First Witness. * 

“ The head prior, canon of Beauvais, .saysJhat ou a certain 
day, he does not remember which in particular, three years 
ago next Lent, ho went to tlie council of Kedins, Indd in the 
town of Noyoii, and there heard Milon, of blessed memory, 
formerly bisiiop of Beamais, complaining to the council of 
the multiplied injuries wliicli the king had done him at Beau¬ 
vais; when, in spite of his remonstrances, ivarnings, and sup¬ 
plications, he had entered his town with armed troops, and 
followed by many jicoplc of the commune, because of certain 
homicides and otlier enormous crimes committed in this city, 
and had proclaimed the ban, seized men, levelled houses, nnd 
destroyed household furniture belonging to the episcopal j'.ris- 
diction, all to the prejudice of his seigueury and justiciary 
authority; for to himself belonged all the jurisdiction of the 
town, and the exercise thereof. And to prove this, the said 
bishop produced, and had read, certain letters from the king 
of Prance,^ confirming his .seigneury, and his entire jurisdic¬ 
tion in the town; and he supfilicatcd the council to oppose 
itself to these things, and to aid the church of Beauvais. 

“ The said bishop had sent his ofRcial and a knight, to in¬ 
form and [)etition the king as to these things; and the next 
day, the vigil, or day before the vigil of the Purilication, the 
king being at Broelle, the said bishop went to him, and said, 
‘ My lord, do not wrong me; I call upon you, as your liege 
man, not to interfere in this affair, for I am ready to do jus- 

■ Blanche of Castille, mother of Saint Loais. 

* Charter of Louis le Jeune in 1157, in the affair of Henry of France. 
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tice immediately, and witb the advice of •your council; and I 
pray you to send one of your councillors witli me, that he 
may see if 1 render true justice.’ And the bishop did not 
ffeceive a favourable answer hereto from the king. 

The following day the king entered Beauv.ais, and the 
bishop went to meet him with several of the chapter, and 
again ])etitioned him in the manner aforcMiid; and read to 
him the lettcr.s from the king Louis, tonehing the jurisdiction 
po'".ei'ed by the bisho]) of Beauvais, and the letter-s from the 
lord jiope' regarding the same, and again petitioned him, and 
s.iid. ‘ that whatever justice the king should order to be done 
in tliis afihir, he would consult tlierenpon Avith the king’s 
council, pr(fc.ided it wer(> done by himself, the bishop, or his 
delegate;’, and be Avarned him in (juality of bishop, and the 
king g.AAc him tut ansvA'er of consequence; and Avhen the ban 
had been pA-oelaimed on the part of the king, the houses de¬ 
stroyed, the men taken, the bislioj) eomphiined to the king, 
and demanded of him to restore him the light of justice, of 
which he had dis[)ossessed him. 

“ The council rejilied to tlie bisliop, that the bishops of 
Laon, Chalons, and Soissons should be sent to the king, and 
.should Avarn him on the part of tli(“ council to amend these 
things; and that if he did not do this, the same three bishops 
should go to BeauA ais to inquire into these things. And the 
Avitness adds that he heard these three bishojis say that they 
had giAen notice to the king to send, if lie pleased, some one to 
this inquiry. These bishops came then to Beauvais, and made 
inquiries, and received many citizens, and the Avitness thinks 
tliat the citizens of the other party also produced witnesses 
before them. The bishops proposed to Simon.de I’issy and 
Pierre de Hale, placed by the king in guard of tlie city, to 
be present at tlie inquiry, and tlie Avitness saAV these officers 
attend; and, the inquiry terminated, the bishops reported it 
to the council, as liad been agreed; and there it Avas decided 
that the king should he warned again and again, and the wit¬ 
ness knoAvs that the archbishops and bishops Avent to the 
king, and Avarned him tAvice; he knows it, for he was with 
them. 

“ Moreover, he said that the archbishop afterwards went 
1 A bull of pope Lucius 111., coiifliming the charter ol Louis le Jeune. 
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to the king with many prelates and the envoys from the chap¬ 
ter of Beaumont, and they supplicated and warned him to 
have pity on the church of Beauvais; but the king did nothing 
of the kind. And then the archbishop having held a council 
witli some prelates, ordered the sentence of interdict to be 
launched, according to the form expressed in his lett(*rs; he 
believes, however, that the sentence of interdict was only 
issued by the crchbishop of Reims, and that this interdict 
established in the province of Reims, was observed in the 
dioceses of Laon and of Soissons. 

“ Third Witness 

“ RaonI, a priest of Saint Waast of Beauvais. ^Icposes that 
he has heard it .said that the interdict liad l«>cu jiut upon the 
pi’ovinee of Reims by the council, becausitj’ of the injustice 
done by the king to the church; and that ho was at Beau¬ 
vais it will be three years ago at the h\‘ast of the Purification, 
when, the etc of the day of tliis feast, the king came to Beau¬ 
vais, with many soldiers and peojile of the commune; that 
the Monday before the feast a skirmish had taken place 
between the citizens and the populace, and that he had seen 
the populace leading the mayor named by the king, with his 
tunic torn, and his robe torn down to the waist; se\eral 
people w(‘re killed and wound^'d, and the populace were heard 
to say, ‘ It is thus we make thee mayor.’ Now the king in 
naming this mayor had done an injustice to the bishop, be¬ 
cause it was the custom in Beauvais that the tw elve peers, 
citizens of Beauvais, should elect from among themselves two 
mayors, and present them to the bishop; and on this occasion 
the king had named a stranger to be mayor. 

“ lie says that thirty-six years ago, as well as he can re¬ 
member, while king Philip w as warring against king Richard, 
the peo[)le there destroyed the house of a certain Knguerrand 
de la Tournelle, and that for this, bishop Philip cited certain 
burghers to appear before him; and as on account of this 
there was great discord between the bishop and the com¬ 
mune, king Philip came at last to the town, and theie was a 
great disturbance. 

“ The king’ then sent Simon de Pissy, and eeitaiu knights 


‘ ‘^allit I.ouib. 
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and servants to keep the city against the right of the bishop, 
and these were warned in the bishop’s name to quit the town; 
and as they did not leave it, they were excommunieated. In 
the same way, according to the aforesaid mode, the mayor 
and the peers of Beauvais were admonished and then excom¬ 
municated. 

“ Then two of the king’s servants, Durand de Sens and 
Chti tien do Paris, e»tablished themselves in the bishop’s re¬ 
sidence, seized his house and his wines, and collected his 
rents, and Pierre de Dale sold the wine, and when the bishop 
came to Beauvais he lodged with the treasurer. 

^‘Fourth Witness. 

“ Pierre, Ti priest, called De Meschines, says, that the right 
of adminiGteringyiustice in the town belonged wholly to the 
bishop; namely, as to murder, rape, sj>illing of blood, theft, 
adultery, the right of domiciliary visits in affairs of n)bbery, 
and of highway regulations. 

“ F0'th Witness, 

“ The seigneur Evrard, abbot of Saint Lucian, brother of 
Baudoin de Mouchy, says that the king had tlie right of 
taking the citizens on his incursions and in his wars, or if he 
so preferred to receive money instead; and that he had heard 
it said, that sometimes he had received for this fifteen hun¬ 
dred livres, and sometimes less.” 

This last testimony does not seem, any more than much of 
the rest, to relate to the object of the inquiry; it serves, how¬ 
ever, to throw a light upon it, by indicating the various rights 
of the bishop-, the king, and the commune, which has de¬ 
cided us ou retaining it here; we find in it, besides, curious 
inforfhatiou respecting the privileges of these three distinct 
l)owers. 

“ Sixth Wiln'’ss. 

“• Master Bernard, chorister, deposes, that the bishop Milon. 
said to the chapter that a certain bishop of Reims had pro¬ 
mised him that the interdict should be put upon all the dio¬ 
ceses of the province, if he put it upon his own; that he did 
put it, and then cainr to the council held at Saint Quentin, 
by the authority of the lord of Reims, and that in this coun¬ 
cil the interdict was taken off, in the hope of obtaining peace, 
and according to the letters of the lord j)ope.” 
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Bishop Milon did, in point of fact, impose this interdict; 
but to obtain for this measure the necessary co-operation oi 
the canons of Beauvais, he was obliged to treat with these 
proud associates, and to submit to give them the following 
declaration. 

“ Milon, by divine mercy, bishop of Beauvais, to all who 
shall see these letters, salvation in the Lord. We make 
known to all, that we will and accord that no prejudice shall 
be done to the rights of the chapter of Beauvais, from having 
conformed to the interdict in the month of June, 1233, 
Monday, the feast of the apostle Saint Barnabas; and that 
from this said interdict, however long it may last, no right of 
property or custom shall be acquired by us frpm the said 
chapter; but we will and accord that the chapter and church 
of Beauvais sha|l remain wholly in the sanrp state* in all re¬ 
spects as before the interdict was promulgated in the church 
of Beauvais, and the said cluipter conformed to it. 

“ Given the year of tlie Loi-d, 1223, in the month of June.” 

Two years afterwards, Godelroy de Ncslc, .succes-or of 
Milon, renewing the interdict over the diocese for the same 
cause, found hims(;lf also obliged to make a similar declara¬ 
tion; we there read this remarkable sentence; “ Know all, that 
having placed our diocese under interdict, we have jjrayed the 
dean and chapter to conform thereto, out of compassion for 
us, and that, yielding to our prayers, the dean and chapter 
have, on their personal authority, aeceitted the interdict.” 

“ Continuation qf'i/ie Si.il/i JJltness. 

“ He s.aid that it will be three years at the Eve of the Puri¬ 
fication, since the common people of the city rose against the 
mayor and the money-changers of this town; and that the 
mayor and the money-changers having by I'orce seized upon 
a house' into which they retired, the next house was .set on 
fire, and they were taken by assault, and sev( ral of them 
killed. 

“ He adds that the bishop came to Beauvais the following 
night, and that, as he heard, eighty of the most guilty in this 
afi'air, by their own confession, ]>re.sented themselv'bs 'before 
the bishop, and were by him summoned to submit themselves 
to his high and low justice. They then took counsel with the 

* It was the house of an nrmniier. 
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mayor Robert Desmureaux,* who dissuaded them from it, 
sajing that if they did so, their life and limbs would be in 
danger. They then went away without submitting to the 
bishop, who was angry at the counsel which had been given 
them, and reprimanded his people for not having detained 
them; these replied that they were not strong enough for that. 
The same day, the bishop came to the king at IJroelle, and the 
day following the king came to Beauvais, where on the mor¬ 
row he took Irom the bishop’s prisons those men of Beauv ais 
who had been taken prisoners, and proclaimed his ban that all 
.-hould eoiue to the market-]dace; on their arrival, he had 
them taken, imprisoned in the market-Iiouse, and the day 
alter many were banished from the kingdom, and the king 
had this signified to the mayor and the pci'rs. 

“ Now Irw ent} yiersons had been kilh d and thirty wounded; 
and when the king came, the children of those w ho had been 
killed and the wounded eomjilained to the king, and it w as 
ordered by his council and the eouiu 11 of the borough, that 
the houses of the guilty persons should be knelled, and 
fifteen houses were accordingly juilled down. 'J'he mayor of 
the commune struck the first blow, and the pcojile of the 
commune conii>leted tlie desli uetion.'^ But the king did no 
injustice to the bishop in doing these things in the towm, for 
the bishop liad not hiiiistdf administered justice, and the 
mayor may do justue ujion a titi/en of Beauvais, on his 
body by the axe, and on his goods by the destruction of hi- 
house. 

“ Seren'h TVitmss. 

“Pierre Maillaid a man of the hoiongli, says, that when 
Philip was at war with the count de Boulogne, the bishop 

* The name ol this mo\o] js almost alw.ns \mjIuii jn 1 lerch, and v,( find 
it gnen m these tUiofi diH( lent fuims de Moitt, de Mouiet Dtsnmuaux. 
It seems somewhat siupiismgtolind him so soon oiiteims again with those 
who had but jU5>t la foi( sought his death, but these sudden changes .up o^f 
ficqutnt ocouncuce in tbe liisioiics of boroughs, the inhubilaiUs of winch 
constant]) fouud thenisdvts uinUi the iKc^ssity ot sinking all their own 
difipietices^ in order to couibiiK against txteiual enemies, the kings, oi 
their lay oi ecclesiastical siipeiiois. 

* It IS ekident that tins witness was favourable to the king the testi¬ 
mony of the eighth witness is quite ol the opposite character; but hr niakef 
the number ot houses destiojcd liftu n huiidud, which is an obvious exag¬ 
geration. 
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begged the king to confide to him the keys of the town, and 
that he himself had seen that the keys were sent and given to 
the bishop on the part and by order of the king. -lie aloO 
says that the Walls and ditches belong to the borough.^ 

“ Eighth Witness. 

•'The archdeacon Pierre states, that the year of the 
Incarnation of our Lord 1225, the month of September, 
Saint hlichaclmas day, he -was present when the commons of 
the lord king of France and of the count de Boulogne went, 
as it was said, to Beauvais, by order of the lord king. Item, 
that he was present when the lord IVIilon, formerly bi.shop, 
spoke to the king the Eve of the Purification, the year of the 
Lord 1232. Item, that he was present at the provincial 
council assembled at Noyou the year of the Lord 1232, in the 
first week of Lent, and that the bishop carried there a com¬ 
plaint by his ollicial against the lord king for injustice done to 
him, in these terms: ‘Holy fathers; the bishop of Beauvais 
.signifies to you that, whereas the justice luid jurisdiction of 
the city of Beauvais belong t.o the bishop, who can judge all 
and every one of Beauvais, and that himself and his pre¬ 
decessors have peaceably enjoyed this right, the lord king, on 
the occasion of an offence committed against him, has entered 
Beauvais in arms, with many of the borough people, and de¬ 
spite the admonitions and siipjilications of the bishop, pro¬ 
claimed his ban in the city, seized men, destroyed fifteen 
hundred houses, banished many persons; and when, on quitting 
the town he demanded from the bishop for the expense 
of these five days, eighty livres Parisis,'* and the bishop upon 
this new and unusual demand required a short delay I'rom the 
lord king in order to deliberate with his chapter, the lord 
king refused all delay, seized the things belonging to the 
bishop’s house, and went away, leaving guards in the town, 
and in the houses of the bishop; whercibre the said bishop 
entreats the holy synod to give counsel and aid to himself and 
his church. 

“ And the three bishops came to Beauvais, and informed 

' Wo heie see that the town hod gained soiiiewliat since till ; tire 
property m us wiJls and ditches being thus recognised and assured to it. 

‘ The sum demanded liy Saint Louis was a sort of liost-tribute, which 
the superior suzerain was entitled to dcitiaiid of his men when he paid 
them a visit. 
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the bishop of Beauvais, and those who were there for the 
lord king, and Robert de Muret and the peers of the city, 
that they came from the council to inquire into the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the church of Beauvais and the injuries wliich the 
lord bishop said he had received. The said bishops then 
inquired into these things. 

“ ItcirC. The said witness was present in Passion week at 
Laon, when the council was assembled and the inquiry held. 
And the following year, on a day which he does not remember, 
before Martlemas, lie was present at Beaumont, where they 
conferred a’ long time touching a settlement of the matter; 
and as the archbishop of Reims, who said he had the authority 
of the coimcil, could not eifcct this, they consulted on the 
manner of putting the interdict; and there were present the 
bishops ol’ SenliSj Soissons, Chalons, Cambrai, and Beauvais; 
but nothing was done beyond conferring amongst themselves; 
the archbishop and the council then remained a long tiiqe 
together, and the archbishop said to the deponent, ‘ Know 
that sentence will be pronounced.’ ” 

The archbishop of Reims did in fact go to Beaumont to the 
king, with several bishops and deputies from the chapters, to 
intreat him to pardon the church of Bcauvai.s, and to enter 
into an accommodation with it;'but the king could not agree 
with them, and dismissed them. Upon this the interdict was 
immediately pronounced by the archbishop. 

“ Item. Ho was present when the lord bishop of Soissons, 
on the part of thp lord archbishop and bishops who were at 
the council, in spite of the appeal of the bishop of Beauvais, 
annulled the interdict pronounced on the church of Beauvais; 
and that was done the Monday or U’uesday before Christmas, 
and the Sunday previous the bishop had appealed.” 

It was not entirely of their own free will that the bishops 
raised this interdict; they were in some measure forced to it 
by the clamours which reached them from every quarter. 
'I'wo chapters of the diocese of Seulis refused to .submit 
to it; and the cuiates of this same diocese, “ seeing that they 
gained-nothing by ceasing to })ray to God for the dead,” 
menaced their bishops tluit they would appeal if he did not 
raise the interdict. 1‘he dioceses of Laon and Soissons ab¬ 
solutely refused to observe it; the chapter of Amiens declared 
to the archbishop of Reims that it recognised neither the 
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interdict nor the council. Finally, several bishops of the 
province of Reims opposed the measure, and in presence evei^ 
of the council announced that they would appeal to the pope. 
The archbishop of Reims, far more decided in the affair, 
saw himself forced to yield, and appeal was the only resource 
left to the bishop of Beauvais; he accordingly had recourse 
to it, and his Jirotest was in these terms: 

“Lord archbishop; you know that, by the authority of the 
council, you and your suffragans have placed the interdi(;t 
upon your dioceses for the injuries done to the church of 
Beauvais; none of these injuries have been repaired, and 
you well know that it is important to me that the interdict 
should not be taken off before I have received-satisfaction; 
and since the interdict was pronounced with your consent 
and that of your suffragan.s, I appeal agaii -st its revocation, 
to the lord pope, placing myself, my church, and my case, 
pnder his protection.” 

But the pope, Gregory IX., did not take up the affair of 
the church of Beauvais so warmly as might have been ex¬ 
pected; he himself persuaded the bishop to raise the inter¬ 
dict, promising him, by way of consolation, tTiat he should be 
at liberty to repeat it if he did not receive .satisfaction. It 
appears that the bishop decided upon submission; but in¬ 
consolable at this result, ho retired to Rome, where bo died 
soon after. Godefroy de Nesle succeeded him in 1235, 
immediately replaced the interdict, and also went to die at 
Rome, without having settled this ira[)ortant dispute with the 
king; yet tliis king was Saint Louis, who in this affair showed 
more firmness, we might even say obstinacy, than we might 
have been disposed to expect from him; he even had to 
resist the solicitations of pope Gregory, of whom thei'C still 
exists a bull with this title: 

“Bull of pope Gregory, in sending to the king legates to 
engage him to desist from the wrongs done by him to the 
church of Beauvais.” 

There are three other bulls of the same pope on this affair; 
the last is entitled thus: • 

“ Letters touching the interdict laid upon the province of 
Reims, becau.se of the injuries done by thp king to the 
churches and bishops.” 

Robert de Cressonsac, dean of the .church of Beauvais, 
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succeeded Godefroy de Nesle in 1240, and at last the king 
^settled this long enduring quarrel, which, at least on the 
part of the king, rested more upon the right of host-dues 
than the right of justice; for an arrangement having been 
concluded upon the first question, peace was completed, and 
the interdict raised. This time the arrangement was a linal 
one, and not like that made, in a similar case, by Pierre 
de Dreux, for his life only. Ilei’c is the text of the treaty, 
for such it really is: 

“Louis, by the grace of (Jod king of the French; wc 
make known to all that nc li.ive maintained our right to 
have what ho.st-ducs we in oiir discretion choose from the 
bishop of licauvais, or the said bishop to make them good to 
US; but liaving regard to the fidelity to us of the present 
bishop of Beauvai-, and wishing to aid this church in the 
dangers and expenses which its iiiture bishops may incur, we 
will and accord that ho who for the future shall be bishop of 
Beauvais, shall not be bound, in respect of host-dues, to us 
and our successors, to jvay more than one hundred livres 
Parisis a year in our town of Paiis, at tlic Ascension of our 
Lord, whether’wc go to Beauvais or not; if we go to 
Beauvais, the dues i>aid shall not exceed that sum. And 
for the said sum we acquit tlic churcli of Beauvais of 
all claim for host-dues, that we have or might claim from 
it, alwajs excepting the ollu r claims that wo may have 
upon the other cluirihes of Beauvais. And that this wr-'tiiig 
may be valid lor ever, we have ordered it to be fortified with 
the authority of our seal, and below by the signature of our 
royal name. 

“Given at the Hospital near Corbeil, in the month of 
Jun‘», the year 1240 of tlie Incarnation of our Lord, the 
twenty-second of our reign. Present in the palace those 
whose names and s ails are iiere: No seneschal; Stephen the 
butler; John the Chamberlain; no constable; and the chan¬ 
cellorship vacant.” 

The bishops of Beauvais still found means to free them¬ 
selves i*rSin part of this due. The king having given to the 
chapter of Rouen the annual pension of one hundred livres, 
of which he, r< served only twenty-five payable by this 
chapter, Jea" de Dormans, bisliop of Beauvais, in 1363. 
bought this annuity for certain lauds situated in Uic Vexin, 
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vpliich lie transferred to the chapter; the bishop of Beauvaia 
then only owed the king twenty-five livres per annum, and 
one hundred when he should come to Beauvais. 

As to the right of justice, which is not mentioned in this 
urraiigemeiit, it was more difficult to regulate, and w^a®, as we 
shall sec, a continual source of debate between the king and 
tlie bishop, the bishop and the citizens. As to Eobcri de 
Mouret, the cause of so much dissension, it apjiears that he 
retained iicaccable possession of bis mayoralty; it is true 
that he had a powerful parly in the town, that of llie /latrfc 
(witrffeoise party, which is almost always certain to triumph 
over its popular adversaries, when a violent commotion has 
made the want of repose more strongly felt, and’thus given 
the ascendancy to those v, ho put themselves forwaj’d as the 
defenders and guarantees of jiublie order. 

In 1254, Guillaume lies Gnz acceded to the episcopal 
tjirone of Beauvais, and the first years of his episcopacy wit¬ 
nessed the renewal of the (luarrel which his pri'dcccssor had 
just allayed. This time it was with the chapter that the 
commune had to do, and the bishop, jicrhaps, derivi'd some 
.satisfaction from tvatching the struggle between these two 
rivals of his power. The decree given in 12575 by the par¬ 
liament of Paris, clearly exidains the matter in hand: 

“ The year of the Lord 1257, Louis reigning, and Guil¬ 
laume des Grez governing the church of Beauvais, the mayor 
and commons of Beauvais brought an action before the lord 
king, again.st the dean and chaptei' of Beauvniis, setting forth 
and maintaining that amongst the liberties and privileges 
granted to the commons of Beauvais by the kings, it had 
been granted and recorded in the charters, ‘ n'liat whoever 
shall injure a jurat of the town, the mayor and the peer.®, 
when complaint of this is brought before them, shall do, ae- 
cording to their judgment, justice on the body and goods of 
the delinquent.’ And, say they, several examples have been 
made upon abbots, knights, and many others. And that a 
certain man of the said dean and chapter, named Etienne de 
Mouchy, living in their territory of Mareuil, had stlmbk a 
burgher of the town, named Clement, and that the dean and 
chapter, often requested by the said mayor and peers to 
send the offender into tlie town, that he might expiate his 
crime according to their judgment, did not trouble them- 
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selves to do so; they therefore demanded that the dean and 
chapter should be constrained to do it by the lord and king. 

“ The dean and chapter on their side maintained that 
their man not having been convicted of the crime of which 
he was acruscd, and not admitting it, not having been 
takeik in the fact, and having offered to uphold bis right 
before themselves, the dean and chapter, his lords, they were 
ready and had offered to the mayor and peers to cite before 
them the said Stcplieu, and to ])ronounce upon the affair, 
and that they were still willing, and earnestly enjoined on 
their court to grant full justice to whomsoever should complain 
of th(' said Stephen. 

“ Having heard these reasons, and examined the charters 
produced by the mayor and commons, it has been decided by 
the lord king •’rd his council, that the dean and chapter 
should hear the matter before their court. Given publicly 
at Paris, in full com t of parliament, the same year 1257.” , 

The burghers must have been little .satisfied with this 
decree, which so completely gave the victory to their adver¬ 
saries; perhai)S their defeat appeared to the bishop a good 
opportunity for renew ing against them the eternal question 
of the right of justice, lor h<' re-engaged in it without any 
came known toius; aud meeting in the mayor and peers of 
Beauvais with the same resistance as before, he, in 1265, 
placed the interdict upon the town and suburbs, after having 
given to the chapter all the humble declarations they de¬ 
manded from him'as from his predecessors. The king, judg¬ 
ing this alfair worthy of his presence, went to Beauvais; and 
the bishop, as if to do him the honours of his city, rai.sed the 
interdict for all the time it might please the king to remain 
there. I am even inclined to believe that he did not renew 
it after the departure of Louis, and that the parties, out of 
consideration for their pow erful mediator, consented to some 
hollow compromise. Their passions, checked against their 
will, were all the more prompt to inflame anew, and 
Beauvais became as full of agitation as ever when Renaud 
de NalTleuil, successor to Guillaume dcs Grez, sought, in 
1273, contrary to the ancient cu.stom of the place, to take 
upon himself the right of removing the sentinels placed by 
the mayor and the peers, on the occasion of a tumult in the 
town. The people rose violently against the infringement of 
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its rights, and the bishop, seeing himself obliged to withdraw 
his sentinels, and to let the citizens have their own way, had 
rccour^e to the arms which could not be denied him, and 
])laced the town with its suburbs under int<‘rdict. Tliis 
rigour did not terminate the insurrection, to which was added 
the dispute, ever renewing, of the right of jurisdiotion; 
finally, at the end of two years, this dispute had b ‘coroc suf¬ 
ficiently grave to attract the attention of Pliilip le llardi. 
The choice of the persons whom he sent to Beauvais alone 
sufiices to indicate the imjtortance which he attached to their 
mission. They were, the cardinal de Sainte-Ceeile, legate of 
the holy see; Ansold, lord of Offemont, and the chanter of the 
church of Reims. Those three royal envoys, aStcr haxing 
passed some time at Beauvai-, at last brought the parties to 
an accommodation, commonly called the (jreal composition 
{composifiopads), and which, says Louvet, ought rather to 
have been called the (jreuf confusmi. The reader will with¬ 
out hesitation admit the justice of this rejiroach; events alone 
will demonstrate it. 

“Philip, by the grace of God, king of the French; we 
make known to all present and to come, that there has 
been dispute and contention between our dear and loyal 
Renault, bishop of Beauvais on the one part, and the mayor 
and peers of this town of Beauvais on the other, touching 
divers articles contained herein; finally, by the mediation of 
our friends and faithl'ul the vcn'‘rable Pore Simon, by the 
grace of God, cardinal de Sainti* Ceeile, and legate of the holy 
SCO, Ansold d’Off'emont, knight, and M. Thiljault de Pon- s 
ceaux, chanter of Reims, our secretary, by us sent on this 
matter to the town of Beauvai'; after several altercations and 
many arrangements made upon the said articles, they have ar¬ 
rived at this point of agreement, namely, that the said bishop 
for himself and his party on one side, and the said mayor and 
peers for themselves and their party on the other side, save 
and except an express condition that, upon such articles 
as the parties may find too rigorous, we should apply such 
modification as shall seem good to us, have made bt%rt the 
said legates, Ansold and Thibault, the agreement and settle¬ 
ment following: 

“1. That whatever may have been done heretofore, for 
the future the mayor and peers cannot, and may not, officially 
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interfere or take cognizance of tiny offence or crime, oven 
where eomplaint touching such have been made to them 
before, except in cases of truce, as set forth below. 

“ 2. Also, they shall not take cognizance of any crime or 
offence, for which the delinquent forfeits his life or one of 
his Hmbs, even though complaint thereof may have been 
made to them before it Jias been made to the bishop or his 
justice, and even though the mayor or one of the peers shall 
Iia\e been struck by a townsman; nor, in like manner, of any 
misconduct or quarrel of which complaint shall have been 
first made to the bishop or his ofiicers. 

“ 3. Nevertheless, the bishop or liis officers may not Iiinder 
oi forbid aity townsman, or bind him by oath or otherwise, not 
to complain to the sail! mayor and peers, if he choose, instead 
of to the bishop or his justice, or not to make peace with the 
other party, nilhout the leave and permission of the said 
bishop or of hii^ jii'ticf, save and except the right of the 
bishop. 

“ 4. For the, future, also, the said mayor and peers may 
not cut ofi’ the hand of him who has struck them, or any of 
them, nor deprive him of any otln r limb; but may juinish 
him b) money or other penalty, more rigorou.sly than if he 
had stiuck a simple commoner. 

“ 5. Nor can the said mayor and peers take eocnizance of 
matters toueliing disputed inhc'ritanees, tliougli the dispute 
may have been brought bcfoic them previously to its being 
brought before tlie bishop or his justice. 

“G. But iC any townsman, before complaining to the 
bishop or his justice, has complained to them that his neigh¬ 
bour has turned the gutter of his house otherwise than v\ here 
it ought fo be, or that it is not in other re.spects as it ought 
to-be, in consequence of which he is in danger of suffering 
loss or damage; or if a difference arises because the parapet 
or wall of a neighbour leans or bangs over a man’s house, so 
that he is in danger of suffering loss or damage; in such cases, 
the said mayor and peers may receive the complaint and take 
cognizance of it, and remedy the grievance according to .the 
report of the sworn carpenters, who, after they have been 
selected for this purpose, shall take their oath before the 
bishop or before bis justice, or before the said mayor and 
peers, faithfully to fulfil their charge and duty. 
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“ 7, If it happens that any townsman wound another with 
a knife, sword, club, stone, or other weapon, the said mayor 
and peers may not take cognizance of it nor interfere touching 
the said offence, while the wound is unhealed, even though 
complaint lias been made to them before it has been made to 
the bisliop or his officers; except that for the safety and tom- 
mon good of the town they can by their office command the 
parties under penalty of a sum of deniers to keep the peace 
until a certain time, but they cannot command any one to 
give security. 

“ 8. If he or they whom they have commanded to make a 
truce, will not obey, ihey cannot constrain him, but th<‘y can 
disown and efface him from the town-roll, and then call upon 
the bishop or his justice to constrain him to make truce until 
a certain time prescribed by them, and to pay the penalty 
imposed lor not having obeyi'd their order. 

• “ 9. And the said bishop or his justice shall bo bound 
three days after tlie requisition has been made, to constrain 
this man, by the seizure of liis body and goods, or to expel 
him from the toivn of l>eau\uis; if he fail to do .so, the said 
mayor and peers three da} s afterw ards may appeal to us 
for the execution of their ordinance; and if any one say that 
the bishop or his officers have not been called upon, and arc 
not in fault for not executing what they were .stated to have 
been re<[uired to do, the said mayor and jiecrs who have 
apiiealcd to us, shall be hound to prove upon oath that the 
said bishop or his people hav e been sufficiently requested by 
them, and have not executed it in the fixed term, in which 
case faith shall be given them without further proof. 

“ 10. Jfcin. It has been agreed and settled between the 
parfie.s, that if any one complain of a wound after it is cured, 
to the mayor and peers before he complains to the bishop, the 
said mayor and peers may take cognizance of it, but not 
impose any penalty, ev en though there be mutilation or cutting 
off any limb; they may only condemn the delinquent to in¬ 
demnify the wounded man according to the usage of the town, 
which is (as the parties have agreed) that for a wound with¬ 
out mutilation, they have been accustomed to pay twenty .sols 
three deniers, with all the costs and expenses which have 
been ineurred ,in the cure; and if the wounded man be a 
labourer, he shall have payment for the days that he has lost 
VOL. lit. F V 
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on account of the said wound. That if there has been mehain, 
and that the wounded man was a man accnstonied to live by 
the labour of his body and limbs, and that on account of the 
said mutilation he cannot work, they may, having regard to 
the condition of the person, and the nature of the wound, 
adjudge him a certain competent sum, and order the delin¬ 
quent, or, if he be since dead, his heir<!, to pay yearly to the 
person wounded, so long as lie shall live, the said sum; the 
said mayor and peer shall also make the malefactor pay a fine 
according to the nature of the ollence. 

“ 11. If the delinquent will not acquiesce in their sentence, 
they may not constrain him, but only elface him from their town 
roll, and call upon the bishoj) or his justice to constrain him 
by taking his body and goods, or by banishment, to execute 
what has been reejuired by them. If the said bishop or his 
justice say that the said mayor and peers have not j)roceeded 
in the afl'air as tliey ought, or that the case was not one of 
which they onglit to take cognizance, the said mayor and 
two peers shall declare upon oatli to the said bisliop that the 
case was sucdi that they could take cognizance of it according 
to the ordinance and .agreement made by the said legates, 
Ansold and Thibault, and according to what is contained in 
these presents, and that in tlic affair they have proceede<l 
faithfully and h'gally, neither the bishop nor his justice, nor 
any other person, can slay tlicm longer, but on tiie contrary 
shall be bound to execute tlu ir request as is stated above; 
and if he does not do it in the said term, tlie mayor and two 
peers may come to us as near Paris as may—at Tours, 
Jlourges, or other place nearer, and summon us to uphold 
u hat they have ordered .and decreed. 

“ 12. If by chance any one shall say tliat the bishop or his 
’usticc has not been sufliciently warned, and has not been in 
fault, the said mayor and peers shall b(‘ believed without any 
other proof, on their oath before us that the said bishoj) or his 
people have been sufficiently summoned, and th.at tliey have 
not_dope what they ought within the prescribed time. And 
thelTif it be our good ple-asure, we may command the said 
bishop and compel him by seizure of his furniture, so that, 
however, it be done without injury, to constrain the expelled 
townsman to return to the obedience of the said mayor and 
peers, as has been set forth; and if we are further distant from 
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the town of Paris than Tours or Boiirgca, in whatever place 
it may he, the said mayor and peers shall not be l»ound to 
come to us, and make their request in person, to constrain the 
said bishop as above said: but may go to our baililfot' Senlis,* 
whom we especially appoint in our place for this purpose, and 
summon him t# constrain the '■aid bishop, by seizure of bis 
goods, to bring within the obedience of the mayor and peers 
'the said expelled townsman; and after having taken the oath 
in the prescribed form, as to the due calling upon and default 
of the said bishop, the said bailiff shall compel the said bishop 
(in manner nevertheless that no injury be done to him), as we 
ourselves should do if we were nearer Paris, and as in case of 
truce. 

“ 13. Item. If it happen that a townsman ofBourgf<s address 
injurious language to another, or strike him >\ith the hand or 
the foot, the said mayor and peers may take cognizance of it, 
if.complaint be made to them before it be made to the bishop 
or his justice, supposing even that he had lost blood at the 
no.se, mouth or nails; they ma\ order hira•^^ho has thus in¬ 
sulted or injured the other to repair the said insults or 
damage ■« Inch he has done, ac( ording to the custom of the 
town, which is to pay five sols for an insult, or for an injury 
when no blood has been spilled, or, if blood has been spilled, 
twenty sols and three deniers; and besides, they shall condemn 
ihc guilty person to pay them a fine. 

“ 14. If he will not acquiesce in their judgment, they can- 
Jiot banish him for that, but only exclude him from their 
books, and then call upon the bishop or his justice, or our¬ 
selves in his default, as has been stated abbve; and the said 
mayor and peers shall have cognizance and justice in the said 
tasn, even though it happened during the night. 

“ 15. Item. If any one of the town proceed before the 
mayor and peers, against another commoner, in an action for 
furniture or household goods, before accusing him to the 
bisho]) or his justice, the said mayor and peers may summon 
the accused before them; and after having heard his adver¬ 
sary’s statement, they may order the accused to deny or con- 

* Wo sliaU find tins roynl officer fi equeiiUy interposing in tlie affairs of 
BeauTus, a town situated witlun Ins bailiwick. Accoidiug to Loysel, this 
city had no bailiwick of its own until 1082 and yet lie himself, at page 
310, quotes a decision given in 137p by the bailiff of Beauvais. 

F F 2 
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fess the accusation. If the defenandt refuse to avow, deny, 
or proceed at all before them, then he may leave their justice 
safe and free; but if he denies and contests the accusation 
before them, then they may ask him whether he will submit 
to their examination; but if he replies that he will not plead 
before them, but elsewhere that ho consid«'s more fitting, 
then the said mayor and peers cannot oblige him to proceed 
further, and he may retire free and safe. If he consent to 
their inquiring into the affair, they may proceed to the 
inquiry; tuid if by that he is found liable to the demand made 
against him. or if at the outset he acknowledges, the debt 
without farther inquiry, then they may constrain him to make 
the payment within a fortniglit, or to restore the things 
demanded of him, and n hicii he shall have admitted to be due, 
or which have been found due upon inquiry, without incur¬ 
ring any penalty. And if he fail to return them, or pay the 
amount within the presei ibed period, they may not tlierefore 
impose upon him any jx'nalty, nor bani.sh him from the town, 
nor exclude him from the roll; hut they may go to his house, 
or send their sergeant, who. if he finds it open, may enter; 
but if it be shut, they can force neither door, window, nor 
any other entry; finding the door open, and having entered, 
they may take in this house all th.at they can find of his, but 
wthout forcing door, window, coffer or lock. If the jrerson 
upon whom this execution has been made, or another sent 
by him, endeavour to repossess himself of what has been 
taken, or is about to 1)e taken, they shall not for this res¬ 
cue fail to take and carry away the goods in payment of 
the debt admitted or adjudged, and they shall inflict a pe¬ 
nalty for the attempted rescue. 

“ 16. If the defendant will not make reparation for the 
rescue, or pay the penalty, they may not for that banish him 
from the town, but they may exclude him from their roll, 
and then call upon the said bishop or his justice to order him 
to make reparation for the rescue, and to pay the penalty, 
which he shall be bound to do in manner as aforesaid in the 
article of the healed wound with or without mutilation; and 
on his refusal or default, the mayor and two peers may come 
to us, according to the form expressed in the said article. 
But, however, the said mayor and peers, on the occasion of 
a debt confessed or proved before them, as above, may not 
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seize by execution the furniture and goods of the debtor ia 
the public square or market place, or in the house of another, 
but only in his own house. 

“ 17. It is agreed between the parties that henceforth the 
said mayor and peers may not, in any case, remove any one 
from the commune of Beauvais, nor in punishing any one 
use the term remove or banish; but that they may exclude 
him from their roll, and call upon the said bishop, or his 
justice, or ourself in his default, to do as above set forth. 

“ 18. It is agreed between the parties, upon the article con¬ 
cerning the form and manner of levying the assessed tax in the 
town of Beauvais, that when the mayor and peers have assessed 
the tax, and fixed the terms of payment, they shall come to 
us to obtain our letters patent, by which we shall order the 
bishop or his justice not to hinder them; but, on the contrary, 
to permit the said mayor and peers to h'vy their tax upon the 
assesniiicnt, and by the day fixed by them; and after the said 
bisliop or his justice has received our letters patent, the 
said mayor and peers may levy the tax by force, if need be, 
break open doors, cofiers, windows, and locks, seize in the 
market place, streets, and houses of all the townsmen, on 
the bishop or his justice having had due notice. And the 
said bishop or his justice may not forbid, distich, or hinder 
the tax from being levied as above. 

“ 19. Item. The said mayor and j)eers stating, that having 
been for a long time in peaceable possession of the right of 
])lacing guards and sentinels at the gates and ramparts of the 
town, they have been deprived of it by the bishops, who 
i-emovcd these sentinels, and j)ut others in their place, it has 
lK*en in this manner arranged and determined between the 
said parties: the citizens of Beauvais having first recognised 
and confessed before the said legates Ansold and 1'hibault 
that the lordship and right of the doors and keys belong to 
the bishop, and that the watch kept is in his behalf, so that 
always when a new bishop is created at Beauvais, they are 
bound to bring him the keys of the town, even although not 
required by him, and that after having kept them awhile, he 
returns them to them, and commits to them the care of the 
gates, ramparts, and walls, which the said bishop may resume 
whenever he pleases, they being bound to return them to 
him when he so requires, the said bishop, in consideration 
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of this recognition and acknowledgment of the citizens of 
Beauvais, has willed and granted that those who had been 
placed by him on guard at the gates and ramparts of the walls 
shall be withdrawn, and that the said mayor and peers may 
place others to remain there, as is wont. 

“ 20. Item, the said mayor and peers, stating that they 
have from time immemorial peaceably possessed the right of 
placing guards and sentinels in the city of Beauvais to guard 
the said city during the night, and that the said bishop had 
created trouble and disorder by removing the guards they 
had placed in the city, and substituting others on his own 
private authority; it has been also agreed and granted that 
the said bishop shall witlidraw the said guards placed there 
by him,.and the said mayor and peers shall place others 
whenever and as often as it shall be necessary for the future, 
having first obtained leave of the bishop or his justice at 
Beauvais, and on condition that the malefactors taken by the 
said guards shall be by them placed in the bishoji’s prisons. 

“21. It has aKo been agreed between the parties concern¬ 
ing the article of the cloth faeture, that for the future the 
bishop shall allow the m lyor and peers to receive from tlio 
collector of Beauvais tlie scales and weights of the cloth; 
and if there I* any dispute as to their weiglit, it shall be 
determined by the weights of the collector to whom they 
appertain, and who holds them from the bishop in faith and 
homage. 

“ 22. And it has also been settled that the mayor and peers, 
knowing better than the bishop the good and capable woikcrs 
in cloth ' shall choose for the future, without being hindered 
by the bishop or his people, six, seven, or at the most, ten 
honest men expert in tliis art, w ho sliall lake care that tlio 
cloth ware be such as it ought.to b(‘, and sliull swear to the 
mayor and peers, and before the bislio{>, tliat tliey will execute 
their charge well and loyally. And if they find any cloth so 
defective that in tiieir opinion it ouglit to b(“ burnt, the 
said njayor and peers shall liave it taken to the market-place 
of Beauvais with wood and fire to burn it. And before the 

’ 'Ilie sarioiis maniifiietiijcs m wool wpip in gipat nptiMt> at IlciniMiis, 
miicli of wliose jJopiiIiUK n w.is (oioKCtcd willi tlip Jiinkiii" of dollis, seigps, 
tapestry, &.P. 1 lierp were nl-o Ukis Ik ip bifoip tlip iwpiftli ctnlinj, as 

vie find fiom the decree issued ii,;,unst Jli-lioii .\nsdl in 1(11'). 
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third hour,' they shall give notice to the justice of the bishop 
to come and set fire to the said cloth. If he does not appear 
and has not burnt the said cloth before the hour at which 
they go to vespers in the churcli of the blessed Saint Peter, 
tlien the said mayor and peers may take the said cloth and 
give it to the Hotel Dieu of Beauvais without the permission 
of the bishop or his justice. If the defectiveness of the cloth 
be not such that the said honest men can declare that it 
ought to be burnt, but only cut, the said mayor and peers 
shall bring it to the market-place at Beauvais, and shall give 
notice to the justice of the bishop, before the third hour, to 
come and cut the said cloth; and the said justice ought and 
may‘cut the cloth until the accustomed hour for ringing to 
vespers at the church of Saint Peter at Beauvaih^ and the 
cut pieces shall be returned to the owner thereof, so that he 
shall be obliged to sell them by retail in the town of Beau¬ 
vais. And if, after having been summoned as above, the 
bishop’s justice has not cut the cloth before the appointed liour, 
the mayor and peers may have it cut in the market-place, or 
in the place where they hold their public jileas, and the 
pieces of cloth shall be restored to the owner to be by him 
sold by retail in the town of Beauvais. 

“23. Item. It-has been agreed that if the piece of forty 
ells ha\ e two pounds, the cloth of twenty ells one pound less 
than the recognised weight, this cloth, if it have no other de¬ 
fect, may not be either burnt or cut, but shall remain whole 
and cnfiri' to the owner; only I'or the light weight he shall 
pay twelve deniers; or if the difference be less, according to 
the quantity wanting; and the said deniers shall ’oc given to 
the weighers aforesaid. But if the defectiveness of ihe piece 
of forty ells exceed two jiounds, or that of the cloth of twenty 
ells one pt'und, it shall be burnt or cut as aforesaid. 

“24. Item. It has been agreed between the parties as to 
the manner of citing the townsmen before the bishop of 
Beauvais, that the said bishop or his piovost may cite the 
townsmen by the sergeant of tlie bishop, without the sergeant 
of the mayor being present or called; and they may punish 
tho.se who, cited by the sergeant of the bi.shop, have not 
appeared, for such is the custom in the town of Beauvais. 

'Tl.e child hour correspruds m ith car nice oVloch, 4.M, Vespers vere 
then celebrated at about flte, p.m. 
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“ 25. Item. It has been ap’eed that for the future the bishop 
and his justice shall cite before thorn any townsman of whom 
complaint has been previously laid before the mayor and 
peers in cases within their jurisdiction, which cases are set 
forth in the articles above, provided always tliat the said 
mayor and peers have not failed to administer justice in such 
cases within their cognizance. 

“26. Item. It has been agreed that in all the aforesaid 
articles of which it is set forth that the mayor and peers shall 
take cognizance, if the mayor, being absent by reason of 
illness or other cause, cannot appear, his lieutenant may take 
cognizance and act with the peers as though the mayor were 
present. « 

“27. Item. It has been agreed that for the future the 
provost of Beauvais or some other of his oflieers of justice, 
may not cite before them a townsman, nor place guards in 
his house, for personal or household debts, nor for any otlnw 
case unless it is for a crime, so long as he consents to proceed 
before them, and to give, them goetd bail. 

“28. Item. licgarding the suiierintcndenec of bread, ofw'hich 
the said mayor and peers declared themselves nicently de¬ 
prived by the bishop, for the future he shall ajipoint insj)ec- 
tors, as he thinks good.” 

“ 29. Item. It has been ordered bj'' us and our court, that 
the said mayor and peers may not in any way avail them¬ 
selves as against the things set ibrth abme, of any usage, 
that they may have had hruadofore, and such shall serve them 
in no stead, nor harm the bishop and his cluireli.” 

“ 30. Item. It has also been ordained by ns, that the said 
peace or composition shall not in anything injure or preju¬ 
dice tl)e said mayor or peers, or their borougli charter, any 
more than the bishop, his ehureh, or the charter of our an¬ 
cestor, Louis, king oi’ the French, of excellent memory, wliicli 
is in the possession of the said bi.shop, excepting in sncli things 
as are contained and .set forth in the above coinpo.sition: 
which composition, and the tilings contained in it, wc hold 
for good'and enduring; and at the request of the parties, we 
have to these 2 )re.scnts set our seal, sa\ iiig in all tliing.s and 
to all men our own rights, tliven at Montargis, the year of 
the Lord 1276, in the month of August.” 

“ It seems,” .says Louvet, “ that this composition was ap- 
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prov( (1 of bjr the parties rather out of the respect they bore 
tli<‘ legate and the commissioners of his majesty, than from 
tlu* equity and justice they saw in it, especially as, in read¬ 
ing them, several articles are found to be so ill drawn up, 
and so remote from anything like justice, that the parties 
would have just cause for declining them.”* And, in fact, 
whether it W'as that the defects of the great composition ren¬ 
dered its execution impossible, or that no treaties are suffi¬ 
cient to unite in good understanding interests and powers 
so utterly opposed, and yet so closely mingled together, as 
were the interests and poivers of the town of Beauvais, and 
those of its bishop, a new subject of dispute soon rekindled 
reciprocal animosity, and the strife recommenced more fiercely 
than ever, despite the thirty articles of the great compo¬ 
sition. 

Amongst the ancient rights of the bishop of Beauvais was 
^that of making*u»e of the citizen.s’ horses when ho required 
them for his affairs. Renaud d(‘ Nanteiiil, wishing to make 
use of this right in 1278, his people had the horses that they 
had seized taken from them by order of the mayor, who took 
the horses under pretext of their being needed by the town, 
for as yet he could not venture to assail in full front the pri¬ 
vilege ii hose use began to appear to him an abuse. The 
bishop having inquired into the aifair, and the mayor refusing 
to acknowledge his jurisdiction, the cause was brought before 
the parliainent of Paris, whieli issued the following decree:— 

“ A dispute having arisen between the lord king on 
one p.irt, and the bishop of Beauvais on the other, as to 
tlie right of justice of tlie whole body of the commune of 
Beauvais, and a certain inijuiry which was had into the 
said right of justice having been brought before the lord 
king, not as belVire one of the parties concerned, but as before a 
superior, and the said inquiry remaining still undecided upon, 
the said bishop demanded that the said inquiry should be ex¬ 
pedited, for that by the delay of the said iuquiiy a great 
danger menaced himself and his church, as to his jurisdiction 
in Beauvais. On this occasion he could not judge Guillaume 
Vierie, mayor of Beauvais, touching a certain rescue which 
he bad made at Beauvais upon his people for a certain horse 
which they had taken for the affairs of the said bishop; and 

• Histoire du diocese dc Beam ais, t. 11, p. 465. 
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the said mayor stated that he had taken the said horse for the 
business of the town, and that he would not anSwer before 
the said bishop for this fact, which concerned the town, 
and he could say the same in all cases; wherefore the said 
bishop demanded that this disorder should be remedied. 
Having Jieard the demand of the said bishop, and the defence 
of the mayor, the lord king has withdrawn his protection in 
all that regards the rescue. 

“ Item. It has been decreed that in the said inquiry the 
witnesses of the town of Beauvais cannot be admitted, be¬ 
cause the affair conderns them. Given at Paris, the year of 
the Lofd one thousand two hundred ami seventy-nine, in the 
parliament qf All Saints.”* 

The town, thus condemned, was obliged to submit, -and to 
allow the bishop to take its horses at his discretion. They 
freed themselves from this vexation in 139d, but only at the 
price of an annual payment of fourteen livros?*arisi8. 

In 1280, the mayor and peers of Beauvais, discontenteil at' 
the manner in which the tax was assessed and levied, com¬ 
plained of it to the king, from whom the parliament sent 
them to their natural loi-d, reserving, however, to the king, 
the right of taking care that the bishop aetjuitted himself of 
his duty. The parliament could not do less for the royal au¬ 
thority, and I am astonished that it did not do more, by 
thorouglily entering into the complaint of the citizens of 
Beauvais. The decree is in these terms:— 

“ Having heard the snpjdieations of the Citizens of 
Beauvais that the king would order the taxes assessed by his 
officer to be duly levied by force, if necessary, they vv(r(' 
directed to apply to their bishoj), upon whose default the king 
would see to tlie matter, and eompt 1 the bishop to apply sncli 
care and diligence that the things complained of might not 
continue, and that no fraud be committed in the levy of the 
taxes. 

“ Item. As riie officers of the king had, to make up the 
taxation of the town, taxed each townsman the sumofthrcosols 
in the livrc of tlieir household goods, and that the said mayor 
and peers had on their own persoi al authority diminished 
this tax, and reduced the three sols to two, it was said, that 


l.oiivoi, )i. 1'!,’ 
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no account should be taken of this diminution, and that every 
one should pay three sols in the livre.* Tbe bishop of Beau¬ 
vais, in his turn, wished to find something to say against the 
great composition, in which, however, he had certainly not 
been neglected. In 1281 he addressed a request to the king 
to obtain a more extensive jurisdiction over the district of 
Beauvais. The citizens maintained before the parliament 
that the jurisdiction claimed by the bishop belonged to the 
king, and that the question had been several times decided 
by the court. The argument was too favourable not to be 
received, and a decree was issued which reserved to tbe king 
the decision and jurisdiction of all points relating to the liber¬ 
ties of the district. This was not what the bisjiop wanted; 
the citizens had beaten him. 

“Philip, by the grace of God king of the French: We 
make known to all present and to come, that our dear and 
loyal bishop of Beauvais, having intreated us to permit him 
to use and to enjoy the right of justice which he claimed to 
have in the city of Beauvais over the entire district, and over 
the person of each townsman, saying, that himself and his 
predecessors liadenjoyed it until now; on the other hand, 
the mayor and peers of Beauvais, whom we cited before us to 
hear the said supplication and to defend our right and their 
own, if they felt themselves interested in the afiair,' having 
maintained that we were in peaceable possession of the execu¬ 
tion of justice over the whole commune of Beauvais, in every 
case regarding the said commune, *and that they had several 
times declared so in our court: having read the inquiry made 
by our order into these matters, and lieard the reports of our 
court that each party demanded, ]ia\ing seen the charters, 
privileges, and guarantees produced by the two parties, and 
the reasons of both having been sufficiently heard, judgment 
has been pronounced in our court that the jurisdiction 
throughout Beauvais in matters of obligations, contracts, 
agreements, and offences, belongs to the said bishop. And 
by the same judgment it has been decreed that respecting the 
right of justice in the affair in question, and as to die liberties 
of the said district, conceded to it by privilege, and as to all 
the rights of the said commune, they belong to us. In confirma- 
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tion of which we have affixed our seal to the present letters. 
Given at Paris, the year of the Lord 1281, in the month of 
August.”* 

In 1288 the commune again gained its cause in an affair 
carried before the parliament of Paris, and in which, indeed, 
justice appears completely on its side. The bishop in ques 
tion was named Simon dc Nesle: 

“ A dispute having arisen between the mayor and the peers 
of Beauvais on one side, and Henri Aleaumc and the bishop 
of Beauvais, ciich for himself for as much as concerned him, 
on the other side; the said Henry stated, tliat the said m^yor 
and peers had subjected him to their justice, he being justiflable 
to the bishop.inw'hose jurisdiction he was, sleeping and waking, 
and before whom he demanded to be scut, seeing that he was 
not the man of the mayor mid jieers of Beauvais, and that he 
had long left their commune, and had done ail that was re¬ 
quired at tlu! time of leaving it. And the said bishop 1ms ^ 
demanded that the, said Henry should be sent to his court, 
being ready to do full justice by and to him. The said mayor 
and peers stated that this ought not to be, as they had sub¬ 
jected the said Henry to their justice- as their citizen, and 
taxable for the tax imposed upon him, of which they luive 
maintained that the cognisance belongs to us. P'or, .said they, 
the custom and u.-age of Beauvais is, that whoever wishes to 
leave the commune of Beauvais ought to inform the mayor 
and peers thereol’, to give good bail to be re.sponsible for 
him, or to place his godds in our hands; and before all 
things render account of his administration, if he has exer¬ 
cised any charge, pay the arrears, and apply to pay the tax on 
quitting; then ho may leave the commune; otherwise he w’ill 
always remain a citizen, and taxable. Impiiry having been 
made diligently into all these things, and the arguments on 
both sides being heard, it has been found that the mayor 
and piH'i-s have sufficiently proved their st.atcment; where¬ 
fore it has been prononnci'd jiy our said court, that the .said 
Henry ought not to be sent to the court of the said bi.‘-ho[), 
but must, as to the said ca.se, undergo our examination. 

Simon dc Ne.sle W’as a bishop of violent manners, of war- 

' boysol, Memoirps dp Bpnuvais, t>. 2!)!). 

* Bnquetet tl fSlimiUiviis er^icdiivs d,iiis le J’ailemenI dc la Toustant, 
1308 . 
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like habits, of nntractablo temper, and consequently very 
unlikely to adapt himself to the turbulent character of the 
citizens of Beauvaisj accordingly they did not long live 
on good terms, and, by the unanimous statement of the 
chroniclers of the time, the first faults were on the bishop’s 
side. “ The people rose against ,hini,” it is written, “ be¬ 
cause of several vexatious customs which he endeavoured 
to introduce into the town of Beauvais.” The loudest com¬ 
plaints arose, it appears, from the exactions added by the 
bishop’s officers to the dues demanded from every one who 
made use of the episcopal mills and ovensi And as, with all 
their liberties, the citizens of Beauvais had not that of grind¬ 
ing their corn and baking their bread where flicy pleased, 
these vexations, which allected them every day, and in the 
first necessaries of life, irritated them to the last degree; the 
mayor and jjcers had it pi’oclaiuied through the town that all 
should grind and bake where they pleased, and that all were 
likewise at liberty to place j)lanks across the river. This 
last clause had reference, no doubt, to some toll with which 
the bishop impeded the passage over the bridges of theTlierain. 
Simon de Nesle, as may he supposed, did not endui'e with 
patience tliis renunciation of obedience to him. The two 
parties came to blows, and sanguinary excesses took place on 
both sides; but the bishop was defeated and foi’ced to quit the 
town, after having set liae to the suburbs. Exasperated by this 
defeat, and enraged at being called, mockingly, Simon the 
Stripped, he made an appeal to the clergy of his diocese, and 
in the following missive denounced to them the crimes of the 
people of Beauvais. We shall presently see those with 
which they in their turn reproached him; it does not appear 
that either picture was exaggerated; 

“ Simon, by the grace of God bishop of Beauvais, to all 
and every priest established in the town and suburbs of Beau¬ 
vais, to whom these presents shall come, salvation in our 
Lord. 

“ It is a true thing, notorious and attested by public voice, 
that the mayor, peers, and council, and commons of Beauvais, 
despite the oath they have legitimately sworn to us as bishop 
of Beauvais, to preserve the rights, the honour, the state of 
our church and ourself, have, at the peril of their souls, 
wandering from the catholic faith, perversely, and without 
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thinking of their salvation, audaciously dared to ring the bell 
of the commune destined to assemble the people, and held 
counsel and deliberation among themselves: then, to the not 
slight but very great prejudice and damage of our episcopacy 
and our church, to the injury, offence, outrage, contempt, and 
despite of Almighty God, of the blessed Mary ever Virgin, 
of (he glorious apostle Peter, in whose honour the aforesaid 
church is founded, of all the saints, of the liberty of the church 
and all the faithful in Christ, they came with a great army, 
furnished with crossbows, bows, javelins, bucklers, stones, 
axes, and swords,' iniquitously to attack our house or epis¬ 
copal manor, situated in the town of Beauvais; they impetu¬ 
ously and in*a hostile manner invaded it, assaulted our people 
placed to guard and defend it, and set lire to it, unjustly 
burning and destroying a great part of this manor; this part 
being thus burnt by them, they entered the othei’, broke the 
doors, windows, and locks, spilled sixteen hogsheads of wine 
of the bishopric and church ot Saint Peter, placed there for* 
our sustenance and nourishment, and that of our officers. 
They also carried away other provisions, furniture, and uten¬ 
sils, which we estimate at the value of two thousand livres 
Parisis. 

“ And, also, they \ iolently broke the doors and tore off the 
locks of the prisons of the said manor, and took from the 
prisons, to set them free, several persons, laymen and ccele- 
siastics, detained by our officers for several crimes—namely, 
Quentin de lioqucn'court, for a notorious murder; Mathieu 
Poulain, for having forged letters; Jean de Beaumont, for 
rape; all priests. Gregory Bardoul, layman, for murder; 
and several other priests or laymen, detained in these prisons 
for various offences. 

“ And not content with all these things, but accumulating 
crime upon crime, and going from bad to worse, they forcibly 
entered two blessed and consecrated chapels or churches 
belonging to the said manor, burst open the doors, locks, 
windows, .frames and iron-work of the windows, and carried 
away the chalices, books, and blessed and consecrated orna¬ 
ments of the said churches or chapels. 

“ And, shameful to say, they committed several vile ob¬ 
scenities within the said churches, thus, like inlideB, wickedly 
and without the fear of God, committing an enormous sacri- 
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logo, damnably incurring the sentence of excommunication 
pronounced by the canons against those who break open and 
I iolate churches, especially when the said churches are gifted 
with perpetual and sufficient revenues. And afterwards, con¬ 
tinuing in their malice and obstinacy, they several time.s 
horribly and iniquitously attacked, with a great uimy and 
warlike arms, as has been stated above, the tow(r of our 
bishopric, built behind our house, as also the castle contiguous 
to the said tower, and which was made for the preservation 
and defence of it; also, they have killed several of our people, 
wlio were placed there to defend and preserve the said tower 
and castle—namely, Erard de L’Olive, Mauasserus and his 
son, and several others; they .also endeavoured to*destroy tind 
raze to the ground the said tower and castle. 

“ For thc'.e things we command you, in virtue of holy 
obedience and under penalty of ouspension and excommuni¬ 
cation which we shall fulminate against you if you do not 
what we order you, that you publicly and loudly denounce 
and excommunicate in your churches and offices the violatoi s 
of the said churches, until they have performed sufficient 
penance; also, citing manifestly and publicly in your churches, 
the 'mayor, peers, councillor',, and the whole community of 
Beauvais, to come, on our order, before us at Saint Just, in 
the diocese, the day of Saint Magdalen, to sec and hear the 
decree and sentence that we intend to give on the said day, 
regarding the above-mentioned offences, as it ought to be 
done according to the law, and let them know that whether 
they appear or no, they will be equally proceeded against. 
And as a sign that you have executed our command, you will 
affix your seal to these presents. Given under our seal, the 
year of the Lord one thousand three hundred atid live, tiie 
Thuriday after the summer feast of Saint Martin.”* 

I do not know that in any case the mayor and peers would 
have thought lit to .submit to the injunction of their adver¬ 
sary, and to .acknowledge, as guilty subjects, his sovereign 
judgment: at all events, it was not at the moment of victory 
that they would make such a concession; but the embar¬ 
rassment of a rcfus.al was spared them, for ihe citation was 
signified to them the day on which they were commanded to 
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appear. The dibtance from Beauvais to Saint Just, svliere 
the bishop then lay, was six leagues; they required time to 
come to a decision, and to prepare a defence; in brief, a decent 
pretext was a piece of fortune on such an occasion: the mayor 
and peers profited by it, and did not appear. As they had 
not submitted, they were, as they no doubt expected, excom¬ 
municated, and the town of Beauvais placed under interclicl. 
From this they appealed, by tlie following document, wdiich 
was signified to the bishoj) on the 12th of July, 130d. 'J'hey 
availed themseh cs of the irregularity of the citation. 

‘‘In the name of our Lord, in the year 1305, the thii-d of 
the iudietion, the 12th day of the mouth of July, the discreet 
person GeHiaud de la Fontaine, in the name of th(‘ major 
and peers of Beam ais iiere present, and of all the comnmiuly 
of the same place, has publicly read bi'foro the reverend father 
the bishop of Beauvais, and his ollieial, a .schedule of the 
tenour following: 

“Because you, my lord, the bishop, your bailiff, people' 
and officers, have done great injuries, and many wrongs and 
oppressions to the major, jieeis, and whole comiuuiiitj’’ of 
Beauvais, by striking, wmunding, and killing ei rtain oi the 
said community, by seizing and ruining tin ir goods, by 
de.strojing with all manner of hosiihths their pO'Si’ssioii', 
•and burning them to the value of a hundieil thousand livies; 
and not content with that, but heaping evils upon evils jou 
have caused the said major, peer-, and vvhole eommunitj'to 
be cited to appear before you at Saint Just on the very day 
of citation, which is a thing unheard of, unreasonable, and 
contrary to custom and statute, the said mayor, peers, and 
whole community, feeling them.selves aggrieved by you ag.iiust 
justice in all these thing', and considering that they may be 
still more so hereaftar by j on and j our ollicers ;— 

“For these reasons, we, the major, peers, and jurats of 
the said community, declare, that we intcriiose an appeal from 
all these wrongs and grievances to the holy sec apostolii*. 

“ And in order that you may not proceed further against 
the said community, or any commoner thereof, we now once 
more declare to you that we interpose an appeal, putting 
under the protection of the apostolic sec the said mayor, 
peers, ourselves and all the community, taking to witness all 
present, and pr.aying j'ou, James de Jas'cin, notary of the 
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most holy Roman church, to deliver to us a public act of all 
this. 

“ These things were done in the abbey of Saint Lucian of 
Beauvais, on the day and year abovementioned.” 

We must not be surprised to see a protest against the 
bishop of Beauvais dated from the abbey of Saint Lucian. 
Simon de Nesle had stirred up all parties against him; for 
he spared nobody. The banditti, who maintained his cause, 
made no more scruple to burn the house of a canon, than one 
of a burgess, or to lay waste the lands of an abbey, than those 
of the community: and probably when tliey took it into their 
heads to rob, ill-treat, to even kill an enemy, they did not 
give themselves the trouble to inquire what jurisdiction he 
was subject to. As to the chapter, indeed, that was nothing 
remarkable; people were accustomed to see them contending 
with the bishop, and little reverence was paid to these 
jjfoud and worldly-minded dignitaries; but the abbey of Saint 
Lucian, founded in honour of the apostle of the Beauvaisan 
country, and endowed with so many privileges, regarded 
until such high respect!—an outrage to that was indeed 
revolting. Accordingly, the haughty Simon himself was 
brought to his senses, and felt himself obliged to issue a sort 
of pastoral letter, in which we find proofs of the very excesses 
with which he was reproached by his adversaries. 

“ To all who shall see these presents, Simon, by the grace 
of God, salutation in our Lord. Be it known, that about the 
feast of Pentecost, in the year 1305, diflerences having 
arisen between us and the mayor, jjcers, jurats, counsellors, 
and whole community of Beauvais, our people occupying on 
that account aU the surrounding country; and some fires, and 
other occurrences, which appear to cany with them injustice, 
having tiiken place within the lands and jurisdiction of our dear 
sons in Jesus Christ, the abbot and convent of the monastery of 
St. Lucian of Beauvais, to the prejudice, as they assure us, of 
the said religious persons, our will nevertheless laid no part 
in these proceedings; and it is not our intention that by these 
facts, if they have so happened, any damage should be caused 
to the rights and jurisdiction of the said religious persons, nor 
any new right thereby acquired to us or our successors. In 
faith of which we have caused our seal to be put to the pte- 
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sent letters. Given in the year of our Lord 1305, on the 
Saturday next after the feast of St. Mary Magdalen.”* 

The brothers of St Lucian were probably appeased by this 
amende honorable of the bishop, and no longer thought of 
joining the mayor and peers of Ileauvais. nor of appealing 
to the competent authority for reparation of the damages 
which they had .suffered. Simon de Nesie, however, was 
still little less embarassed, for he had soon on his hands an 
enemy much worse to deal with, namely, the king of France, 
who seems to have been only watching for a pretext to inter¬ 
fere in the dispute. Has ing learnt at Montmirail en Perche, 
where he then was, that the quarrel between the burgesses 
and bishop of Beauvais was still going on, and that the 
latter, finding he could do little with his spiritual arms, was 
endeavouring to overcome his enemies by fixmine, and had, 
with that view, j)rohibitcd the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
country to carry any provisions into the rebellious city, 
under pain of excommunication, Phihj) Ic Bel remonstrated 
loudly against this abiist* of povvi r by the bishop, taxed him 
with trenching on the rights of his paramount sovereign, and 
even reproached him (a strange reproach in the mouth of a 
king) With thereby violating the riglits of the pope, before 
whom the matter h.ad been <-an ied by the appeal of the com¬ 
munity; and, finally, he commissioned tin' bailiff of Senlis to 
cause an end to be forthwith put to this oppression. The 
importance which he attached to the performance of this 
command is obvious from the sharpness of his language. 

“ Philip, by the grace of God, king of the French, to the 
bailiff of Sonlis, health! AVc write in the following form to 
our Ciithful and well beloved the bishop of Beauvais: 

Philip, by the grace of God, king of the French, to our 
faithful and well beloved the bishoj) of Beauvais, or his 
vicars, health and loving kindness! We learn that whilst in 
regard to the quarrel whieli h.as arisen between you and the 
mayor, peers, and community of Beauvais, and to the excesses 
committed on the one side and the other, we arc causing the 
truth to be sought out by the inquest of certain commissioners, 
and whilst the inquest is still going on, you, under pretence 
of the said excesses, h.ive issued a sentence of interdict 
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against the city and community of Beauvais and all the per¬ 
sons who dwell there, and have caused prohibition to be 
made in the neighbouring towns, under pain of excommunica¬ 
tion, against carrying provisions into the said city, which, 
without doubt, is acting in prejudice of us and our temporal 
lordship, iind also in prejudice of the appeal heretofore inter¬ 
posed by the said mayor and peers against you and your 
ofBcers to the apostolic see. Wherefore, we order you 
immediately to revoke this oppression so as to content us; 
otherwise we cannot tolerate it, but will promptly apply an 
o])portune remedy. Glivcn at Moutmirail en Perche, the 15th 
of S('ptember. 

“We enjoin thee immediately to present this letter to the 
said bishop, and to require him on our part to put an end, 
without delay, to the said oppression. And if he will not do 
so, guard and defend our right and jurisdiction in all this 
matter, promptly, and by just remedies, in such sort that no 
comidaint may be made of Ihy default, and that we may not 
have to reprimand thee for neglect.—Given at Breteuil, in 
the year of our Lord 1305.”' 

The king’s orders met with little obedience. The bailiff 
of Senlis repaired indeed to Beauvais, and there intimated to 
the adverse parties an express prohibition, under pain of fines 
iind other punishments, against doing to each other thence¬ 
forward any wrong or injury; but their passions were still 
too violent to listen to the voice of .authority. A new con¬ 
flict took place as terrible as before, and sullied with as many 
crimes. The king, then, irritated at this contempt of his 
commands, caused John de Moliens, the mayor of Beauvais, 
and the bishop’s bailiff, to be both arrested. Philip le Bel 
himself dared not attack the bishop in person, but he avenged 
himself on his temporalities, and jurisdiction, which were 
seized, as were the goods and jurisdiction of the community 
of Beauvais. The bailiff of Senlis, moreover, received orders 
to prosecute the affair vigorously. The proceedings which 
he instituted, joined to the terror caused by the measures 
already taken, disposed the parties to desire an accommoda¬ 
tion, and in order to obtain it, they mutually relaxed their 
pretensions. A kind of truce was then agreed upon, and on the 
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"Wednesday after All Saint^ Day, 1305, the mayor and i)eers 
of Beauvais gave procuration an<l full powers to three persons 
to proceed to Lyons, where the' bishoj), and probably the 
king, were to be met with, in order to treat in their name foi 
a durable peace, and for taking olF the interdict and excom¬ 
munication. The following is iiia proces-verbal this union, 
omitting only the details which have been already gi\ea m 
other documents. 

“ In the nam<. of the Lord, amen! Be it known to all, by 
whom this i)ublic act shall be seen—” 

Here follows tlm enumeration of tne complaints of the 
commune and the bishop respectively. 

“ At length certain honourable persons having interfered, 
and persuaded the parties for the love of the j)ublic good, and 
for their own advantage, to pioceed in the ways of jicace and 
concord; and the parties themselves having appeared before 
me, a notary public, and the underwritten witnesses, tlv' 
said bishop being jvresent in ))erson, and the said mayor, 
peers, and jurats being represented by John dc Cailiou, 
William d<‘ Marehal, and 'I’heobald le Mellian, citizens of 
Beauvais, and procurators dulj apiminted of the mayor, peeis, 
and jurats, by letters scaled with the seal of the community 
of Beauvai', which they recciv( d on the Wednesday aftiw the 
feast of All S.iints, in the }ear 130o, the said parties pro¬ 
ceeded as follows, in pre^('nee of me, a notary public, and of 
the undcinvritteu w itnes-i s: 

“ To wit, that the slid procurators, and Simon de ‘‘'re. 
a citizen ol Biauvais, here jiresent, coming before *'^yl 
bishop, pre-ent in jierson, alter having as well in the*™ 
name, as in the nuine of those who^e jwwers tiny ha le- 
ceived, corporally touched the lady and suered gosjiids, and 
sworn to fultil the orders of tlie ehiirch, and to pav' tin fine- 
which may be imposed on them, if.it shall lx* so adjudged, 
have prayed the lienellt of absolution, if they need it in any 
particular, and to be released from the burthen of the mier- 
dict. Tiiey then rimounei-d, absolutely and ( iprc'Ssly, all 
appeal made, or jiroeuration given, against tlie said iiisho]), in 
the court of lionie, or in any other ecclesiastical court, on 
behalf of the said mayor, peers, jur.its, and w hole community, 
as well as all citations and jirocecdmgs made in this iiiattcr, 
and all benefit whicli from these aifpcd-, p.ocurations, eita- 
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tions, aad proceedings might accrue to them to the detriment 
of the said bishop or of his adherents; and they promised on 
oath to give up to me, the notary, all acts, or rescripts apostolic 
touchiiig this affair, and also the other acts done or accorded 
by the superior officers of our lord the king. The said pro¬ 
curators and the said Simon, moreover, promised both in their 
own name, and in the name of those whose powers they have 
received, and under the penalty of ten thousand livres of 
Tours, that things aforesaid, and all that shall be said and 
done by the said procurators and the said fsimon shall be held 
valid by the mayor, peers, and jurats of the said community, 
and shall be ratified by them, or by persons sent fipr that pur¬ 
pose, in presence of the lord bishop, and they engage them¬ 
selves under the foresaid penalty tliat tliis shall be done. 

“ Moreover, the noble man, "William, lonl of Vicenobon, 
knight, and counsellor of our lord the king, promised the said 
i)ishop, at the rc'quest of the said procurators and the said 
Simon, that our lord the king himself should compel, by the 
royal authority, the mayor, the peers, the community, the 
procurators and Simon fait!dully to perform all the matters 
aforesaid, and to pay the agreed penalty if it should be 
incurred. 

“ The, said bishop having acquiesced in the demands and 
promises aforesaid of the said procurators and Simon, granted 
to them distinctly in canonical form the benefit of absolution, 
and entirely and (‘xpressly released them from the interdict: 
he also declared the said mayor, ])eers, jurats, counsellors, and 
whole community to be absolved from all sentences of excom¬ 
munication, or other canonical punishment, which they may 
have undergone fi’om the jiower of the ordinary. He said 
that he caused and would cause to cease all that eonceined 
and regarded him in the sentence of excomniimieation de¬ 
nounced by the canons, and incurred by them for the facts 
above-mentioned. The bishop, moreover, promised that if 
justice required any tine to be laid on the mayor, peers, jurats, 
counsellors, or community for any one or more of* the said 
facts, he, the bishop, would not proce<‘d to the fi.xing of such 
fax except it were by and with the king’s counsel. These 
things were done at St. dust, near Lyons, in the year 1305, 
and on the 8th day of December. 

“ Afterwards, Jolin, mayor of Coudun, deputed by the 
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said community, as the said procurators and Simon affirmed, 
ratified on oath all the things aforesaid.” ‘ 

The interdict was taken oflP, and the church appeased by 
this accord; but the king had as yet pronounced noffiing; and 
the mayor, as well as the bishop’s bailiff, remained still in 
prison: the affair, therefore, was further prosecuted before 
Philip le Bel, who issued the following decree:— 

“In the name of God, Amen! Philip, by the grace of 
God, king of the French, to all who shall see the%e presents, 
health! We make known, that inasmuch as the mayor, 
peers, jurats, and <‘otnmunity of Beauvais gave us to be 
informed that our dear and faithful bishop of Beauvais, his 
bailiffs, people, officei-s, and accomjdices had burnt their farms, 
with a great company of armed men; had arrested and taken 
all the persons whom thc'y found; had turned the course of 
the liver which runs through the town, and had committed 
in an hostile manner other enormous excesses set forth in 
the informations taken ou the occasion; ve did, in virtue 
of our office, depute certain auditors with commission and 
power to call parties before them, and to .search out the truth. 
To which auditors the said bishoji, apjx'aiing in per.son, 
declared that he would not make himself a ])arty, nor proceed 
before them; but maintained that he had exercised his own 
right, and done justice to his subjects in acting as he had 
lawfully acted, asserting, moreover, and saying that he had 
good reasons to give in his defence, and ofl’ering to proceed 
before us. 

“ Now inquest having been made with care and diligcuice 
on this matter, and as it behoved to be made for.civil pur¬ 
poses, as has been declared by judgment, it has been suffi¬ 
ciently proved, that proclamation was publicly made at Be.au- 
vais on the part of the mayor, peers, and jurats of the .said 
community that no person was to plead before the bishop or 
his officers, but that all should plead before the mayor and 
peers; 

“Thai, no person was bound to grind or bake at the mills 
or bakehouses of the bishop, but migiit go where he pleased : 

“ That any person might lay down boards over the river of 
the said city; 

“That the mayor and peers had forced the gates of the city 
• Louvet, t. li. p. 4.08. 
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against the bishop and his people, and had taken by assault 
the said bishop’s palace, and burnt some of his houses; 

“ That by means of these rebellions they had excited and 
raised a sedition against the said bishop, who claims to have 
jurisdiction over the whole city, in respect to obligations, 
contracts, and offences, with exception of certain points, 
liberties, and privileges granted by the kings to the said 
community, and other rights of the community itself, of 
which the cognizance and jurisdiction belong to us. 

“ Which invasion and burning of gates occurred after pro¬ 
hibition made on our part by the bailiff of Senlis, whom we 
had S('nt expressly I'or that purpose. 

“By reason whereof the mayor, jurats, and ^iommunity 
have been condemned, as to what regards us, to pay us a fine 
of ten thousand livi’es, small Pari sis; and by the same decree, 
we have raised the sequestration laid on the mayoralty and 
community, and have ordered that John do Mollieus, mayor 
at the time of the said rebellious, who has been sufficiently 
proved to have accepted the ollice only under constraint of a 
just fear, shall be enlarged from tlii' prison in whieli he has 
been kept. And forasmuch as it Has been proved by the 
said inquest, that after the mohibition made on our part to 
the bishop by the bailiff, of Senlis, sent expressly for that 
purpose, several excesses were committed against the said 
community by the officers of the said bishop, it has been 
ordered by the same decree that the said bishop shall put 
into our hands the fine agreed upon with us, which he has 
forthwith delivered, saving in all things Ins right as to what 
touches his portion of the same. 

“ Item, considering the proceedings bad by the commis¬ 
sioners of our court, it is ordei ed thisj^^Jhe bishop shall be 
heard, to give his reasons to show that the said iilquest ought 
not to condemn him to any repa’ ation towards the community, 
and other reasons which he n^ay think fit to allege. 

“And in like manner ,«liall the said mayor, peers, and com¬ 
munity he heard thereffipon. And for the purpose of hearing 
what tlie one part^/lnay have to say and allege against the 
other, we havc^ttssigned them to be at Paris on the day of the 
bailiff of SVnlis in the approaching parUament; and there 
right bhalVJte administered to them by our judges according 
to reaso;j{. 
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“ Item. By the same decree we have raised the sequestration 
laid on the temporalities and jurisdiction of the said bishop, 
seized by us on account of the facts aforesaid. Save, never¬ 
theless, that the bishop and his officers arg forbidden to take, 
on account of the aforesaid inquest, any proceedings against 
the mayor, peers, jurats, and community, in any manner 
whatever. We have also enlarged the bailiff and other 
oflScers of the bishop detained for this matter in our prisons. 

“ Lastly, our court has forbidden the said bishop to do, or 
suffer to be done by his people or officers, on account of 
these things, any wrong or harm to the mayor, jurats, and 
communityj so long as the suit shall be pending in our court. 
In faith of which we have caused our seal to be affixed to 
these presents. Given at Poissy, in our presence, the Thure- 
day after the feast of St. Barnabas the apostle, in the year of 
our Lord 1306.”* 

The fine of the community to the king is here clearly ex> 
pressed; that of the bishop is not; but we learn from the 
following document that it amounted to six thousand Hvres 
Parisis. This was not too severe a punishment for the 
misdeeds of which the bishop hai been guilty; but it was a 
strong measure to treat him in the same manner as the com¬ 
munity was treated. Assuredly, he was but little pleased 
with the decree. 


“ Pliilip, by the grace of God, king of the French, to all 
those who sh^l see the present letters, greeting. Know all 
men, that our well beloved and ’faithful the holy bishop of 
Beauvais having been accused of making, by himself or his 
people, many seizures from his burgesses of Beauvais, and 
causing them much damage in person and goods contrary to 
the prohibition made on our piut to him and his people, as 
our officers informed us, the said bishop alleged for himself 
and his people vaiious exc^^'es, in particular that he had 
committed no disobedience t *s us, inasmuch as he con¬ 
tended that he had a right t ’ bat had been done to the 


said burgesses by the i^aid ^ to ’erind or’’" ^ 

bishop having promised. will, to pay and 

furnish, at fixed period ”\,„^rds over 

and old, of due wgigb mght fit to 
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remit fully to the said bishop and to his people all punish¬ 
ment, greater or less, which wc might inflict on them in 
person or goods, and'we have ordered to be set at liberty and 
restored to the said .bishop all those of his people, who on 
account of the aforesaid matter are kept in-our prisons, as 
well as those who have been already released on bail. In 
faith of which we have caused our seal to be affixed to these 
letters. Given at Poissy, the 18th of June, in the year of 
our Lord 1306.”' 

The bishop and burgesses had by this time learnt enough of 
the rigorous proceedings of the king and his parliament not 
to wish that they should not occupy themselves ^more with 
an aflair in which both parties had so many reproaches to 
make to each other. They preferred, therefore, the mode of 
arbitration, and chose two arbitrators, with a full resolution 
to accede to their terms. It is easy to perceive from the 
earnestness of their promises, how wearied they must have 
been with their long and arduous contest. These are the 
terms in which the burgesses announced their resolution and 
their choice: 

“ To all who shall see these presents, the mayor, peei’s, 
and jurats of the community of Beauvais, and the whole com¬ 
munity, health and entire loving kindness. We make known 
that inasmuch as between the reverend father and lord Messirc 
Simon, by the grace of God bishop of Beauvais, our spiritual 
and temporal lord, both in his own name and in the name of 
his bishopric, on the one part, and us both in our own name 
and in that of the commune on the other part, there had 
been a suit and dispute, because the said bishop accused 
us, &c.” 

Here follow the accusations brought by the bishop against 
the community; after enumerating them in great detail, the 
mayor and peers add, “ We, on our part, said,” and then they 
set forth their own complaints. Afterwards comes the accom¬ 
modation, in tliesc terms:— 

“ Finally, to obtain the blessing of peace, in reference to 
all and every of the excesses and differences which have 
arisen on one side and the other, we have by common con¬ 
sent given full power to the discreet and honourable per- 
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sons, Maitre William, called Bonet, treasurer of Angers, and 
Messire William de Marcilly, knight and counsellor of the 
most illustrious prince Philip, king of the French, willing 
and according that they may, on all and each of the aforesaid 
matters, proceed, say, establish, pronounce, and give defini¬ 
tive sentence, at any time, and on any day, whether holiday 
or not, promising under the penalty of ten thousand livres, 
as a fine payable % the party contravening the said judgments 
and sentences to the party acquiescing in them, not to con¬ 
travene, but to obey faithfully and inviolably the sentence 
and decision of the said commissioners on the facts afore.-aid, 
without any reclamation, prayer, or request against the same, 
made to any superior, or other person, in order to cause any 
retractation or change to be made in their dictum, judgment, 
and ordinances, and without hope of any mitigation being 
applied to the arbitration by any other person’s will. 

“ For the performance of which things we, the mayor,* 
peers, jurats, counsellor.-., and citizens of the community, bind 
ourselves and the whole community, with all our good.s, 
moveable and immovable, present and future. In faith of 
which, having notified all persons needful, have caused to 
be hereto affixed the seal of the community. Given, a.d. 
1306, on Thursday, the eve of St. Simon and St. Jude the 
apostles.”* 

The burgesses being sincere in their desire of an accom¬ 
modation, and in their promise of submission to the decision 
of arbitrators, probably wished more ardently even than the 
bishop that an end should be put to this quarrel. Their in¬ 
dustry suffered, their agriculture was menaced every day, the 
social bonds no doubt became relaxed in these long discords, 
and the piety of those times dreaded, perhaps, above all things, 
the return of the interdict, a source of desolation in the bosom 
of families, whom it j-eached in all the circumstances of life. 
It was in the most pacific disposition, therefore, that the com¬ 
munity looked for the judgment of the arbitrators; and j)er- 
haps they had need of aU their desire for an accommodation, 
to accept it with a good grace. After a recital of the facts 
which we already know, the arbitrators expressed themselves 
thus;— 

“ We, then, accepting for the good of peace the said com- 
' LouTct, t. li. p. 009. 
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mission, having before our eyes the ruins and places destroyed 
by the said crimes, having taken counsel with honourable 
men, sought for truth, and considered all that was to be con¬ 
sidered, have ordered, pronounced, decided, and judged as 
follows:— 

“ That the said mayor, peers, and jurats present before us, 
and the whole community, with hands joined and knees bent, 
shall humbly ask pardon of the lord bishop for the things 
aforesaid, and for these same things shall engage in their own 
names individually to pay the fine hereinafter mentioned. 

“ Item. That they shall restore and bring back to the place 
from whence they were taken, the chains and fetters, which 
at the time of the said rebellion they carried* aw^ay from the 
bishop’s house, and also shall bring a stag’s horn in lieu and 
stead of the bone of a giant, which was taken away from the 
place where it liung in the episcopal palace, which restitutions 
and demonstiations of humility and respect were devoutly 
peidormed in our presence. 

“ Item. Tliat the mayor, or some one of the peers or 
jurats, shall offtr a silver image of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
of tlie weiglit of four marcs, on the day of the Purification, 
or on that of the Annunciation of that Blessed Virgin, when 
the j)rocession sliall go to the great chapel of the episcopal 
mansion, from w lienee the images and sacred utensils were 
taken at the time of the revolt, and where the said silver 
image shall remain for ever, to the honour of God, and of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. 

“ lUhi. Tlie bishop shall or may retain in his prison 
thirty persons of the community, who, nevertheless, shall be 
delivered when we think fit. 

“Moreover, we condemn the mayor, peers, jurats, and 
community to pay to the said bishop eight thousand livres 
Parisis, for all line and penalty on account of all and every 
ofifence committed. The payments shall be made at tlie fol¬ 
lowing terms, to w it, one thousand livres at Easter, and two 
thousand before the All Saints day following. It^tn, two 
thousand heloic Easter, in the j^eai' of our Ixird, 1308 (and 
so on.) We moreover ordain and pronounce, that if at any 
term of paj ment they shall be in default, the fine shall not 
on that account be raised to ten thousand livres; nor if the de¬ 
fault exceed eight days .shall it yet be raised to ten thousand 
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livres; but for every day’s delay beyond the eight days, they 
shall pay as a fine to the said bishop fifty sous in addition to 
the principal. And the bishop, inasmuch as he is a temporal 
lord, may constrain them to this, all that wo liave said remain¬ 
ing, nevertheless, firm and inviolable, so that uo reclamation 
can be brouglit against him on that account by any adversary 
in any court whatsoever. And both parties shall put their 
seals, together with ours, to the present letters hi testimony 
of th(“ truth. 

“ In consideration of these fines and satisfactions, we or¬ 
dain and pronounce, that the said bishop shall not disturb, 
molest, or vex, directly or indirectly, in any point whatever, 
on account of the said excessc.s, the mayor, peers, jurats, 
counsellors, or community, nor require any person to vex 
tlu'm, nor ask any one so to do, nor cause it to be done, nor 
try to get it done, but on the <‘ontrary shall maintain them 
safe and secure against all who have been of his party. And 
in like manner tlie mayor, peers, jurats, counsellors, and' 
community aforesaid, and every one of them, shall institute 
no action, nor bring any complaint henceforward, nor de¬ 
mand henceforward that any be brought for the aforesaid facts, 
and the murder of siwcral of their party, against the said 
bishop and his jieojile, or any accomplices in this fact, espe¬ 
cially against.I ohn, lord of Kainceval, or John of Sonions, 
knight; but thej sliall hold him and them acquitted of all 
<'omplaint made or to be made against them or any one of 
their fclloivs for this or any other lad: and if in this decision 
anything should appear obscure or equivocal, wc reserve to 
ourselves its explanation. 

• Furtliermore, the bishop, if he shall be required so to do 
by the mayor, peers, jurats, and community, shall cause it to 
be inquired and known whether the miller at his mills to wltich 
l)eople arc obliged to resort for the grinding of their corn, 
exact as right of grinding more than is accustomed, and if it 
be found so, shall cause the excess to be abated, as is fitting 
to be done, and so that tiie matter may be brouglit to the re¬ 
gular state. 

*• All and each of these things, then, being, as is above set 
fortli, pronounced, ruled, dcchled, and adjudged by us, the 
said bishop in liis own name, and in that (tf the church, of his 
successors, and of his people and their tissociates, and the said 
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mayor, peers, jurats, and community in tlieir own name and 
that of the whole community, have given thereto their assent 
■ and ratifleation. In faith' of whicli we have caused to be 
affixed to the present letters, our seals, together with those of 
the bishop and of the community. Given at Beauvais, tin. 
Friday before the feast of All Saints, in the year of our iiord, 
1306.”! , 

"Thus terminated this great affair; and it is clear that the de¬ 
sire of peace must have been strongly felt at Beauvais, to cause 
such a judgment, resting on the sole authority of two arbitrators, 
to be received therein as a sovereign law and almost as a be¬ 
nefit. In fact, the eomnn|nity was trc'ated very severely; all 
the wrongs it had <lone were brought into aeeonflt against it. 
and all those which it had .siitfered were disregarded; obliged tc 
recognise the authority it had wished to shake offi constrained 
to pay one line to the king for their disobedience, and another 
to the bishop for his damages, and receiving no compensation 
for all the ravages of their property by the'bishop’s follower.;, 
they must have long felt the eonsetjuences of such a erisi.s. 
And indeed, the remembrance of it was .so aeub*, that they 
made no more attempts to do justice to themselves, ana ex¬ 
posed themselves no more to the disasters of a civil war, and 
above all to the wrath ol‘ tlu; king, who had now become toe- 
strong an o])ponent for a community or even for a bishop. 
Nor had the ))relate ol' Beauvais much reason to congratulate 
himself on the result of this quarrel. lie had received, it is 
true, eight thousand livres Parishs, and, the people, in their 
ill will, persuaded themselves that he employed this money 
in building the towors of his episcopal palace and decorating 
it with liis arms and his image. But he had been condemned 
to pay six thousand livres I’ari.sis to the king as a punish¬ 
ment for hiij disolx'dienee; h(' wa- obliged by the judgment 
of the arbitrators to giv(' six liundred to tlie canons of 
Beauvais, in eoiiqiensatiop. of the injury done to their houses 
at the time of the lire ja'i-petrated by his people in tlie city 
ot Beauvais; in line. Ids own house had been entirely laid 
w'aste. As.suredly. be could liave little left of the eight 
thousand livres of the eoniimndty. The king’s treasury alone 
was a gainer by this business: it bad sutl'ercd no losS, and it 

' I.oiivct, t. ii. i>. 510 
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had gained ten thousand livres from the community, and six 
thousand from the bishop. The ascendancy of the royal 
power over aU the petty local authorities became so conspi-, 
cuous, that from that time no idea of its escaping its in¬ 
fluence was ever entertained at Beauvais. It was from the 
king that they submi-isively sought the redress of all griev¬ 
ances, an^ the decision of all differences: they never more 
attempted to enforce it otherwise- than by the humility oi 
their language; and if mention was still made of their ancient 
rights and old privilege.s, it was only from a sort of respect 
for past times, and rather to ornament their obedience than 
to ®spute it. ^ 

This noil disposition of men’s minds was not long before 
it found a public manifestation. In the .spring of 1308, not 
(juite two years after the judgment which we have just cited, 
the burgesses and the bisliop linding themselves in contest 
on several points of their old dispute, there was no longer 
any talk of ringing tlie communal bell, or of putting the' 
city under interdict, much less of fighting in the streets; but 
the affair was regularly and jicaccably carried before the par¬ 
liament of Paris, whose decree explains it very fully: 

“Philip, by the grace of God, king of the Fr<*nch, to all 
who shall see these letters, greeting: We make known that a 
difference having arisen in our courts between tlu* bisliop of 
Beauvais, on the one part, and the mayor and peers of 
Beauvais, on the other part, the said mayor and peers, in the 
name of their community of the said city, alleged and main¬ 
tained that they were in use and possession of the right of 
appointing wardens or superintiuidents /or the wool, yarn, 
dyeing, and all matters connected with the making of cloth, 
in the whole town of Beauvais; as also of punishing, reform¬ 
ing, and causing to be observed by their jurisdiction all that 
they thought necessary to be reformed in the matters and 
tilings before mentioned. They further alleged that they 
were in use and possession of the right of holding their 
citizens, and all those of the said community, on whom ac¬ 
cording to custom they had inflicted any fine for offences com¬ 
mitted in the said fabrication, ipiit and ('xeinjit from all other 
penalty to be imposed and levied by the said bishop, by 
reason of the same offences. They also alleged that they 
tvere in possession of the right of levying and taking the 
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Kionics customarily levied at Beauvais for making tke roads, 
and of employing the same at their will in repairing the 
roads of the said city, without the bishop’s having any power 
to interfere in the levy of the said monies, or to change in 
any manner their employment. And complaining that the 
said bishop impeded and troubled them, in numberless ways 
in the said matters, they prayed us to cause the said troubles 
to cease, and to compel the said bishop to abstain from the 
same. The said bishop on his part, and with reference to 
the things aforementioned, claimed jurisdiction for his court, 
and constantly maintained that he was in possession of all the 
rights above mentioned, and which he had always used, de¬ 
manding that for this reason his court should be feturned to 
him, and that the said mayor and peers should be examined 
by him as under his jijrisdiction. The aai<l mayor and peers 
maintained that the cognizance of the said affair ought to rest 
with our court. Whereupon the said parties being diligently 
Tieard, it was ordered, by decree of our court, that at the end 
of the present session inquiry shall be made as to the posses- 
.sion, the usages, and all the facts abo\ e alleged by either 
party. The inquiry being made into all things, the reasons 
of the two parties heard, and privileges and charters pro¬ 
duced upon the subject on the part of th(‘ said borough ex¬ 
amined, it was pronounced by judgment of our court, that 
the jurisdiction over all the said things ought to be given up 
to the said bishop. In faith of which we have caused our 
seal to bo affixed to the present letters. Given at Paris, in 
our parliament, the Thursday before Palm- Sunday, the year 
of the Lord 1308.” ‘ 

On this occasion, we see the parliammit gave judgment in 
favour of the bishop; still the borougli uas not deterred from 
addressing itself to that court, and there .seeking justice 
against the obstinate pretensions of its lord. Jean de JMa- 
rigny, brother of the unhappy superintendent Enguerrand, 
recently promoted to the episcopal see, having in 1313, 
following the example of his predecessors, resumed all the 
disputes between him and the burghers, the latter did not 
attempt to decide the quarrel by force, but, despite the 
bishop, carried it before the parliament of Paris. I know 
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not wlietlier it was by the influence of the superintenflent, 
or whether tlie parliament was sincere in its jurisprudence, 
but the borough once again lost its cause. 

“ Philip, by the grace of God, king of the French, to all 
those who shall see these present letters; we make known that 
the mayor and the peers of the town of Beauvais have main¬ 
tained in our court that the corporation, of the said town, and 
the right of justice over the Said corporation, belonged to us, 
and that our well beloved and faithful bishop of Beauvais has 
seized certain goods of the said borough, to the detriment of 
the said borough and that of our right, for which reason they 
have demanded that the said goods should be regained and 
confided tty us, as being suzei ain, to the said mayor and 
peers. The said bishop, on the other hand, calling liimself 
peer of France, and count and seiggeur of Beauvais, has 
maintained that the right of justice over the said borough be¬ 
longed to him, and that he had justly caused the said goods 
to be seized in virtue of a judgment of his court, seeing that 
the said mayor and peer.s, summoned by the said bishop for 
the defimee of his fief and of tlie right of the church of Beau¬ 
vais, had not complied with his mandate. 

“ TUm. The said bishop complains that the said mayor and 
peers had compelled a certain man of the said borough of 
Beauvais to undergo a cluistisement, although this right, as 
he himself said, belongs to the said bishop and not to the said 
mayor and peers; which thing, th(>iefore, the aforesaid had 
done in prejudice"of the bidiop of the church of Beauvais, al¬ 
though they were bound to him by an oath of fidelity. The 
said mayor and peers being thereupon duly called before the 
court of the said bishop, had been declared contumacious by 
the repeated judgment of the said court, and held convicted 
according to the custom of the country, so that they ow(>d re¬ 
paration to the said bishoj) for all the things wherein the said 
bishop made complaint and demand that his goods shoidd b(‘ 
given back to him, and the jurisdiction of the city restored 
to him. The said mayor and peers, and oiir attorney, have 
maintained, on the contrary, that for several reasojis it 
should not be so, and that the jurisdiction in the aforesaid 
matters should remain unto us. The inquiry thereupon made 
by order of our court, having been carefully examined, and 
certain decrees of our court, and the documents produced by 
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the parties having been considered, the judgment of our court 
is, that the said goods should be restored to the bishop, and 
that the cognizance of these two cases should be given to him, 
saving, however, the reasons and protests put in by the said 
mayor, peers, and borough oi’ Jleauvais, as to the principal 
fact, and saving also our right in all things. In testimony 
whereof we have affixed our .seal to these pi-esents. Done at 
Paris, in parliament, the Wednesday before the Ascension, 
the year of our Lord, 1313.”' 

Defeated in this matter, the borough had its revenge fn 
1330, in a case before the bailiff of St'iilis, in which the 
bishop was not concerned, but in hi» place one of* the king’s 
commissioner.s, who, though a native of Beauvais, claimed, in 
virtue of his office, to be exempt from the poll-tax. The 
bailiff of Scnlis did not coneur with him, and condemned him 
to fulfil all the obligations of a member of the borough, or to 
teave it in the regular w'ay. This judgment was given in 
old French: 

“ I'o all who .shall hear or see these presents, Jean de 
Sempi, now bailift' of Seulis, wishes lipalth. Let all know 
that there has been brought before us a dispute between the 
mayor, peer.s, and jurats of the borough of Beauvais on the 
on(i part, and Henry de Saint Messien, sergeant of the king 
for the provostry of Senlis, on the other part; the said mayor, 
pecr.s, and jurat.s say, au<l maintain, that the said IIe»ry had 
been and was their burgess, and liable to pay them taxes, and 
that from time to time there had been assc'Ssed upon him va¬ 
rious town tiixe.s, amounting in the whole to sixteen livr‘“s, or 
thereabout, whereupon the}' required that the .“aid Henry should 
be condemned and constrained by us to pay to tlie coi pota¬ 
tion the said sixteen livj-es, I’arisis, of taxes in arrear, with 
interest thereon, a«d the costs of the said application to 
us. On the other hand, the said Ibuiry affirmed and con¬ 
tended that he was sergeant to the king, ami tlu'reby free 
and exempt from all borough rates and taxes; and that he 
and his predecessors had been long enough in office fo create 
the custom and to free and exempt from all such taxes; adding 
other reasons why the .said mayor, peer-, and jurats should 
not oblige him to pay the said taxes, and wdiy he should bo re- 
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lieved from their pursuit. And hereupon both parties ap¬ 
peared before us, and were sworn in the case, and put in their 
^ ei'idence; and commissioners were next appointed by us, who 

* made full inquiry into the said matters, and reported there¬ 
upon to us; and upon the conclusion of these inquiries, both 
parties earnestly called upon us to pronounce judgment. We 
liaving cai'efully considered the said proceedings and the said 
inquiry, and taien counsel of Icai'ned persons thereupon, say 
and pronounce that the said mayor, peers, and jurats have 

* b'etter proved their case than has the said Henry; and that 
the said Henry is, has been, and ought to be, their burgess, 
taxable by them, notwithstanding his sergeantry, and may 
not exempt himself from the payment of any dues, more 
than other citizens, and must therefore pay the said taxes, 
and all arrears thereupon. In confirmation of which judg¬ 
ment, we have sealed these present letters with our own seal, 
saving in this, and in all other things, the king’s riglit. Given 
at our court of Seulis, the Saturday after Low Sunday, in the 
year 1330. Present, Maitre Guill.iume de TJalegny, advocate 
in the ]>arliament; Maitre Jacques du Change, canon of 
Senlis; Sire Ilenri du Change, lieutenant of our said bailiff; 
Maitre Gautier de Moy; Guillaume de Hillers; Gerat de 
Part, our clerk; Jean Loquet, cleik of the pro\ost of Senlis; 
Simon de la Forte, royal advocate; Jehan de Han, and several 
others,* besides the aforesaid partii's.”’ 

The burghers, it seems, were in ii good vein of law-suits; 
in 1381, the canons of Beauvais carried one against them 
before the parliament of Paris, to complain of the mayor 
and the peers, who had imposed some punishment upon de¬ 
linquents claimed by the chapter as under their jurisdiction, 
but the parliament did not find the .mayor and pi'ers guilty, 
and taking as good their reason “ t!«t the exercise of 
right could not be unjust,” acquitted them of the plaint of 
the canons. This must have been a gieat triumph lor the 
borough. 

“Philip, by the grace of God, king of the French, to all 
who shall see these presents, health. We make known that 
the attorney and the dean of the chapter of Beauvais, com¬ 
plaining in our court, have entered an action again.st the 
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major, the peers, and the corporation of the city of Beauvas^ 
for that fhe said mayor and peers, abusing their privilege, 
have, contrary to the articles of their charter, imposed 
certain punishments, vulgarly called hachies, upon some 
of the vassals under the jurisdiction of the said dean and 
chapter; and this, as the attorney says, without reason¬ 
able cause, but to the wrong, injury, and contempt of the 
said dean and cliapter, and which they had no right to do. 
The charter of the borough being seen, the said dean and 
chapter requested that our court would pronounce that the 
mayor and peers have abused their piivilcges, and for that • 
cause ought to lose their borough, and be deprived of the 
said privileges; and that if the court would not take the said 
borough from them, that it would enjoin them no more to im¬ 
pose such punishment upon the vassals, and those under the 
jurisdiction of the said dean and chapter; and the said dean 
ai^ chapter propose many means of, and reasons for arriv 
ing at that end. The mayor and the peers pretend, on the 
contrary, that the cause cannot be tried or decided according 
to the conclusions and ends to which the said attorney in¬ 
clines; and that we eould not decide against them upon that 
foundation; for the said borough is subject to us, and was 
lounded by us and our predecessors: the said dean and chap¬ 
ter are only its neighbours, and cannot decide against the 
mayor and the peers, that they have abused their privileges, 
and ought to be deprived of their borough; and our attor¬ 
ney alone can, in the said case, decide thus against them. 
They added that, neither with regard to the fine, could the 
.said attorney decide against them because of the fines im- 
pofsed upon the vassals by the said d< an and chapter, for 
they were not their body men, and the exercise of right 
could not pass for an injustice. They gave many other rea¬ 
sons in support of their opinion. 

“ The parties being heard, as well as the reasons stated on 
either side, and attention given to the conclusions of the said 
dean and chapter, our court rcndeied judgment to the'effect 
that they did not admit the conclusions at which the attorney 
had arrived. In testimony of which we had our seals affixed to 
the present letters. Given at Paris, in our pimUament, the 
last day of February, in the year of the Loid 1331.”* 

* Loysel, p. 816 
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These burghers, who possessed so many privileges, who 
clainied and obtained by decree of justice rights, the exer¬ 
cise of which appear to us in the present day so inherent in 
the exercise of sovereignty, had not even actual possession of 
their town hall and their markets; they were obliged to hold 
them at a quit-rent of the bishop, and the latter might in¬ 
terdict their use in case of delay of payment. The following 
judgment is curious because of this contrast:— 

“ Appeared at Beauvais, before us, Guilbert Doublet, bai¬ 
liff of Beauvais, in the last Tuesday but one in November, 

• 1379, the attorney of Mons. de Beauvais, on the one hand, 
and the ‘mayor and peers of the town of Beauvais appear¬ 
ing by Nicaise the bailiff, their attorney by procuration, 
seded with the great seal of the county of Beauvais; at 
which cause were present the said Nicaise the bailiff, Jean 
de la Croix, Eaoul, Jean Jacques de Senlis, Clement de 
Camberonne, Jean Derveil, and Cretofle du Puis, all atid 
each of them. The said Nicaise having put in his procura¬ 
tion, the affair proceeded. The mayor and the peers of the 
said corporation complained that possession had been taken 
at the desire of Monseigneur de Beam ais, by Thomas Goumon, 
one of our sergeants, of the house called La Maison de la 
Voulte, and of the hall in which tlie said mayor and peers 
assemble to hold their meetings and to Jiave their feasts, 
which house and hall are held at a ground rent of the said lord 
bishop, the Maison de la Voulte at a ground rent of six deuiers 
Bcauvaisins per annum, |)ayable in equal parts, at the 
festival of St. Bemy, .and at Christmas, and the hall and 
appurtenances at a rent of fourteen deniers Beauvaisins pei‘ 
annum, payable at the same days, which said rents ought to 
have been paid at the said terms, with the arrears thereupon, 
from last St. Remy. 

“ The said taking possession was signified to the mayor 
and peers Monday last {)ast, by the sergeant at the hour of 
ringing prime at the church of St. Pierre de Btau\ais, as 
the said sergeant states. The said attorney for the corpora¬ 
tion admits to us, that the places named are held of the said 
lord bishop at the rent stated, and h<‘ agrees that the said 
rent ought to be and shall be paid by Guillaume le Grand- 
Villiers and Thibault, treasurers of the said borough, namely, 
twenty deniers Beauvaisins for the current rent, and seven 
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sols six deniers for the arrear due last St. Remy. And 
whereas the said attorney for the said lord bishop says that 
there ought to be a further sum paid in respect of the said 
arrears, the said corporation and its attorney say that if the 
said I bishop can show his right to more than these seven 
sols six deniers Parisis, it shall be paid at some future 
day, without prejudice; and thereupon the said mayor and 
peers require of us that the said lord bishop shall no longer 
hold possession of the said house and hall. Whereunto we 
answered, that as since there had been possession in the 
name of the said lord bishop, the said mayor and peers 
had had several meetings in the said places; whereat; and for 
other cause, the attorney of the said bishop had, in the name 
of his lord, made several comjdaints against the said mayor 
and peers and their officers, before the sergeant of the king our 
lord, who, after having read tiie agreements and statements of 
th^ two parties, remitted tlie matter to the lord king in his 
parliament. And we answered that, touching the said com¬ 
plaints and matters connected with them, we should not in 
any way interfere. But we said that, with the consent of the 
said bishop’s attorney, and to us not to prejudice the case 
before the parliament, we were ready, as far as we were con¬ 
cerned, to raise the said possession. In witness whereof we 
have put our seal to these presents.”* 

As is clearly seen, all was then terminated by the voice of 
justice; no more recourse to force, no longer those energetic 
and brutal prosecutions which characterise the communal life 
of the middle ages. The citizens, as well a» the authorities 
of Beauvais, have entered into the regular and progressive 
order of the French monarchy. Their town still possesses 
great privileges; the bishop is still count of Beauvais, and 
a peer of France; but the republican spirit has disappeared, 
as well as the feudal spirit and the ecclesiastical arrogance; 
prelates and burghers feel themselves subjects of the same 
master, and only ask of the king of France good government 
for the present, respect for the past. We shall therefore no 
longer encounter in the history of Beauvais those passionate 
and outrageous scenes, when the greatest social interests, the 
first public powers, are at war in the streets of a small town, 


• Loyscl, p. 315. 
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obscure in the history of the country. The old subject of 
disj^reement still subsists; for, in 1617, the question of the 
right of justice is still pending in the parliament of Paris; 
but these affairs are pdrsued with little noise, according to the 
monotonous forms of justice, and their discussion has so little 
effect, that the historians of Beauvais neglect even to make 
us acquainted with its vicissitudes. 

The borough, howevei, did not cease to exist; and it was 
not that institution which lost most by the extension of the 
royal power. Not only did it by that institution gain the 
repose, the internal order so necessary to industry, to its com¬ 
merce, Irtit it had to do, in the person of the king, with a 
suzerain less jealous of ‘the petty burgher liberties than a 
bishop who was more nearly concerned, more trammelled by 
those liberties, and whose predecessors had spent their li\ es 
in combating them. TIk“ tow n even saw its privileges ex¬ 
tended, in recompence for its good conduct in the wars agaiifet 
the English. Two annual fairs had been granted it in 1360, 
with all franchise and liberties for the persons and goods of 
those who repaired thither. The inhabitants of Beauvais, 
who, in 1350, h.ad been placed under the particular safeguart 
of the king, were, in 1472, exempted from all taxation, andir 
the same year received the valuable right of being able tc 
pos&ess the fiefs of the nobility, without being obliged, for tha 
reason, to pay’indemnity, or even to go or to send to tvar— 
the keeping and defence of BeauvaiS being held as sufficien 
military service. Louis XI. further granted them, as noble^ 
exemption from various impositions. Charles IX., in 1572 
confirmed all the liberties of the borough. Lastly, Henr 
IV., in recompence for the fidelity of the people of Beauvai 
towards the crown of France, engaged himself, by lettei 
patent of 1594, to give them no governor, to hold no fortre' 
or citadel in their town, and never to place any garriso 
there. 

These great and lucrative favours might very well conso 
the burghers of Beauvais for having their right of peculit 
justice eclipsed by the jurisdiction of the parliament of Pari 
the power of their mayor to levy taxes restrained by tl 
assessors charged with that function in the name of the kin 
and finally the keeping of the town shared by a captain non- 
nated by the king. But the bishop, whose seigneurial rigl 
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bad .snflTcred more than thoae of the borough, whose temporal 
jiuisdiction the parliament daily contracted; who saw the 
osiablishment at Beauvais, in opposition to his ancient pri- 
\ 1 1 of a hall for royal coinage; who daily found himself in- 
leivupted in the exercise of his power by that swarm of judi¬ 
cial and financial officers with whom royal policy had covered 
France; the bishop, I say, had not received the same recom- 
j)cnco for so many losses as the borough had; he lost at 
least as much as it, and gained nothing. What privileges 
Could have added to the rights of a bishop of the middle ages'* 
what exemptions could have compensated for the declining 
power of a high baron? • • 

One consolation offered itself to the bishops of Beauvais; 
t h eir ancient and perpetual enemies had suffered like themselves; 
for a long period there had been no mention of castellans; be¬ 
tween the aggrandisctiient of the borough and the strengthen¬ 
ing of the royal power, those seigneurs once so formidable had 
•been completely crushed; their very pretensions had vanished; 
there scarcely remained a shadow of their influence and func¬ 
tions. But it was not thus with the chapter of Beauvais: 
every day more independent of the bishop, it had even 
attempted to dominate over him; and in this struggle, the 
advantage did not always rest with the episcopal authority; 
the right of excommunication, given by Ansel to the chapter, 
was a teiTiblc weapon which canons could use against all, and 
especially against their bishops. In 1109, bishop Godfrey 
di.sputed possession of an estate with them; the chapter put 
an interdict upon him. In 1145, Henri de Blargies, provost 
of the bishop Robert, having resorted to acts of violence 
against the canons, the chapter put an interdict upon him, and 
the bishop was obliged to give way. his provost was delivered 
to the chapter, dragged ignominiously ouf of Beauvais in a 
cart of dung, and sent to the Holy Land. The same thing 
happened in 1266, and the bi.shop was obliged to implore the 
indulgence of the canons, supplicating them to raise the inter¬ 
dict, and to pardon his oflicei-s. The same in 1272, and again, 
in 1281. Accordingly, in 1355, the threat of interdict sufficed 
for the chapter; the bishop gave way before it was put in exe¬ 
cution. AVe h.ave seen, in the great quarrel of 1232, to what 
humilities of language a bishop was constrained to descend if 
he wished to obtain the co-operation of his liaughty associates 
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against his enemies. There was no longer any means of 
retaining them under that jurisdiction for which the suzerain 
lords of Beauvais so long disputed. Fortified within its fierce 
independence, the chapter defied the count and the bishop. 
No one could judge one of its members except itself: it had 
its int(>rdicts; at need, it had the arms of its vassals against the 
least encroachment upon its riglits. 

One may easily imagine then with what secret joy the 
bishops of Beauvais saw these inconvenient neighbours yield 
to the royal authority, and how favourably they regarded 
those decrees of parliament which accomplished what neither 
canons no» ecclesiastical mandates had effected. In default of 
their on n,, they rejoiced to behold the hand of royalty fall 
heavily upon the delinquent canons; and it must luue been a 
day of great consolation to them when they saw the canons 
condemned, in 1614, by a decree of thepiwost and parlia¬ 
ment of Paris, to proclaim in their church an interdict issued 
by the bishoj). • 

As to the putting it on thomsches, the canons had long 
tacitly renounced this; the imperious progress of order and 
regularity allowed not of such exceptions, such e\tra\ aganccs; 
they renounced it without avowing it, but still they re¬ 
nounced it. The bishop and the chapter from that time 
therefore re-entered the ordinary paths of ecclesiastical pow cr, 
and they no longer concern us. 

The borough, less a stranger than the chapter to royal 
authority, and the administrative progress, also preserved its 
individuality more obstinately, and w(‘ almost every year 
find some traces of its existence and privileges. It w'ould 
be wearisome to expatiate upon .all these circumstances; but 
wo may be permitted to cite some few, w herein will be seen 
the continuance of the communal life and of the municipal 
spirit in Beauvais. 

In 1472, the monks of Saint L.i/aro, appointed to tin' ad¬ 
ministration of the hospital of Beauvais, were suppressed; a 
great dispute arose as to who should recedve the administra¬ 
tion. The great almoner, the bishop of Beauvais, and the 
chapter, disputed for it; the major and the peers claimed it 
as representatives of the boiough; a hundred years, and 1 
know not how many decrees of parliament, w'cre required to 
terminate this affair, which ended, like almost all affairs of thw 
kind, in a composition. 
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In 1488, the episcopal see of Beauvais became vacant, and 
the choice of a successor was the source of a thousand in¬ 
trigues. The party whose interest it was to delay the elec¬ 
tion, employed bribes, promises, even threats, to deter the 
chapter from proceeding in it; but the bourgeoisie was im* 
patient of the delay, as well as of its causes, and the 
mayor and peers resolved to remedy it; they posted sentinels 
at the gates and road^ of the town, interdicted even the entry 
to Beauvais of all chance comers, assuring the chapter against 
all fear; and the election took place. 

In 1568, the mayor and peers claimed before the king’s 
oflleers, as against tlie bishop and chapter of Beauvais, the 
execution of the ordinance of Orleans, enacting‘that a pre¬ 
bend in each chapter should be appropriated to the mainte¬ 
nance of a master charged with gratuitously instrueting the 
poor and the children of the town; they succeeded in their 
application. 

In 1583, a ccjmmissioner of aids coming to Beauvais to 
collect a newly imposed subsidy, refused to lay down at the 
gate die arms of the town whicli he bore; the peopl(‘, shocked 
at the violation of its privileges, angrily collected: in the 
confusion occasioned by the crowd, some persons were 
knocked down: the spectators cried out that the gate-keepers 
were being killed. The rumour of this went tlirough the 
town, and 2000 persons in arms almost immediately col¬ 
lected at the Porte de Paris, and the commissioner would 
have been massacred with all his people, but for the prudence, 
the courage, the coolness of some citizens, who interposed, 
and rescued him from his perilous position. • 

In 1617, the chapter, in the name of the bishop, whose 
powers it was ex<*rcising during the vacancy of the see, 
sanctioned the establishment at Beauvais of the Minim friars; 
the consent of the mayor and peers was in like manner applied 
for, whereupon these convoked a g^eral assembly at the town 
hall, that the people miglit give its assent. 

We have the same fact, in 1626, with reference to convent 
of Ursulines; the only difference was, that on this occasion the 
consent of the mayor and peers of Beauvais had been pre¬ 
ceded by letters patent of I ouis XIII., which, however, did 
not render that consent superfluous. 

I might* i)roduce many more such facts, but those I have 
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given suffice. I have followed, step by step, the history of a 
French borough from the eleventh to the seventeenth century. 
Upon this so limited theatre, you have seen the various phases 
of the burgher spirit; energetic, brutal in its origin; obstinate 
in the defence of its privileges; prompt to accept, and skilful 
in supporting distant and superior powers, in its desire to 
escape the ojipression of neighbouring and subaltern powers; 
changing its language, and even its pretensions with the pro¬ 
gress of the changes in society and in government; but always 
persevering, intelligent, and with a thorough perception how 
to turn the general progress of civilization to its own profit. 
Thus was formed the'third estate. Dating from the twelfth 
century, it is no longer in the charters or in the internal inci¬ 
dents of towns that wc must seek the history of its destinies; 
these march onward in a sphere far more va^t and more lofty; 
they have become the destinies of France. 
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ance of many at the end ol the 13tU 
and beghkiiing of the 14th century, 
315; example's of, ih.\ public eollec- 
tions of unlinatice.s relating to, first 
appear under St. Isolds and l*hilip Ic 
Bel 318. 

Boui'^eoUie, nowhere so eomplctely dc- 
v(‘loped as in France, iK. 292; origin 
ol, 300. 

BourgC'^, sketch ofthc hi.^tory of, iii. 306. 

Bovines, account of the public rejoicings 
after the battle of. iii. 240. 

Bray, Nicholas de, his description of the 
entrance of Louis V'^III. into Baris, iii. 
241. 

Bteviariam Alaricamim, the, collected 
by Alai'ic, i. 486 ; interpretation of, 
ii. 8, 9. 

.iviani, collected by command of 
Alaric, li. 6, 7. 

Brosse, Bierrc de la, his trial and exe¬ 
cution, iii. 279. 

Brussel, mistake of, regarding the mean¬ 
ing of the word./jf^, iii. 20. 

Burghers soureefe of the infiiKiiee of the, 
uix)u modern civilization, i. 129; the 
class of, described, 137. 

Burgundians, e.stahlishment of the, in 
(laiil, i. 43 I; establishment of the 
Frank and Visigoth kings, iii. 98; 
law of the, not the same with that 
of the Franks, i. 4tf5; Konian law 
among the, ii. 11. 

Cakal, character of the, and of the 
English goverament, IVom 1667— 
1679, i. 2 44. 

Canons sent in 747 to Bepin, by Bope 
Zachary, ii. 312; in 771, by Adrian 1. 
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to Cbarlemi^e, ib. ; of the church, 
collections of, 339. 

Oapetlan kings, their importance not so 
little as is supposed, iii. 207; their in* 
activity has been greatly exaggerated, 
210; causesof this, ib. 

Capet, Hugh, cro%vneii at Heims, iii. 200; 
abdicates the abbotsliipsof Saint tier- 
main and Saint Denis, ib.; h!‘< appro¬ 
priation of the Christian character of 
royalty, 207. 

Cape 01 Gootl Hope, discovery of the, 

i. 211. 

Capitation Tux, vexations of, iii. 131. 

Cafiitninnfs, the terra not applied only 
to the laws of (’’'arlemagne, ii, 212, 
list of two capitularies of the descend¬ 
ants of Charlemagne, ib .; two different 
collections of, 212; Balu/e’s edition of 
these and other collections, 213; eiTO- 
neous notions eoucerning itie meaning 
of the word, 211; analysis of Baliue, 
215; attempted cla^bihcation of his 
contents, ib.\ extracts from Balure, 
tb.t et seq. 

of Charlemagne, Louis le J>e- 
bonnairc, Charles le Chauve, Louis Ic 
Begue, Carlonian, Kudea, and (’harles 
le Simple, coinparati\o analytical 
table of the, ii. 303. 

Carloman, analytical tabic of the capitu¬ 
laries of, ii. 300; capitulary decreed 
by, in 743, 323. 

Carlovinginn kings, the acce'^siou of, | 
marks a crisis in religious •society, 

ii. 17. I 

Gaiioviugians, character of the rcvolu- ! 

tions wliich bul)?tituted tlie, for the ’ 
Merovingians, ii. 1(»2 | 

Gassienus the monk, i. 33 1 

Caste, the dominion of a ■victorious, the 
organizing principle of some ancient 
civilizations, i. 22 ; essentially heredi¬ 
tary, has therefore no existence among 
the Christian clergy, 98, 

Castle, description of one, in the Mid- j 
die Ages, iii. 8fi, 87. j 

Celebrated men of the time ofCliarle- ! 
niagne, tabic o*, ii- 317. 

Celibacy cf priests an ob'^hiclc to the ( 
establi&limcut of a tliooiTacy, i. 1 82, j 
183. 1 

Cetiohitesy or fourth form of monastic in¬ 
stitutions, ii. <>2. 

Central goi eminent, organization of, ii. 
498. 1 


Centralization of government, attempt® 
at, by Philip Augustus, iii. 282. 

Centralization, advantages ofl to France 

H iii. 354. 

Cesairc, 8t. life of, sketched, ii. 106; ex- 
tract.s from the writings of, lOG. 

Charles XII., expedition of, against Hus- 
sia, i. 25(>. 

Charlemagne, his endeavours to revive 
civilization in Franco ; the revival of 
civilization the leading motive of all 
his actions, i. 59, 60; erroiieou-v no¬ 
tions prevalent as to what wa- n“Hlly 
effected by him, ii. 1K3; apparent eva¬ 
nescence of his greatness, , o\ eat iiil 
character of his period compared with 
the preceding period, 186; he may be 
considered under three principal points 
of view, 186; table of his vvars, ISG 
—1H8; character and results of hia 
wars, 188—191; liow far he succeeded 
in Ills attempt to found a great system 
of administration, 191 ; hK govern¬ 
ment of the provinces, l‘)2 ; In-? mMw 
dominiri^ ih.\ his centra) government, 
’)3; table of the general assemblies 
convoked under him, ih. j curious docu¬ 
ment of llincmar concernimr those 
assemblies, 194—196; diarleningne 
him'^elf their centre, 196 ; table of the 
capitularies of, 197, 19s ; activity the 
characteristic of his povemment, 19.0 ; 
table of the actsimd documents which 
remain of his epoch, 199, 200 ; the 
central government waicli he cst®p 
blislicd could not long survive him, 
201 ; the effect of his local govern¬ 
ment remained, t/>; influence of, in 
the intellectual onler; difficulty of es¬ 
timating It, 2 (‘ 2 , table of the cele¬ 
brated men born, or who died under 
his reign, 203,3 17; vast peiinaucnt 
change effected by in w'est(‘rn Kuidik*, 
207 ; character of this change, 207, 
208; lailuro of his attempt to re¬ 
establish the Uoimm empire, 20 s, soo, 
analytical table of his capitnlanes, 
220, 221; inor.ilh gisliitioii of, 221 — 
223 ; jmlitical legislation of, 22.3 ; pc 
iial legislation of, 225 ; civil ]<*gislaiioil 
of, f/).; religious legislation of, 220 ; 
canonical legislation of, ib ; domestic 
legislation of, 227; occasional Icgisla- 
lation of, ib. / his endeavours to at¬ 
tract learned foreigners into his slttt<'«, 
231; ordinance of, concerning the 
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Kstoratlon of nnciciit manuscripts, 
284; revisalof tho four gospels by, 
286; progress and causes of the dis* 
membermentof his empire, 27<‘>; table 
of the dismemberment. 277; address 
of, to pope liOO III. (6!)5—816,) 
334; concessions of, to the pope, <6.; 
letter of, to pope Leo 111. in 79J), 
387; popularity of the traditions con¬ 
cerning him, ill. 2.32. 

Charles JI. enters the career of absolute 
power, i. 243.• 

Charles lo Bel, judgment of, in a tlispute 
between the provost of tlie town of 
Niort and ihc town itself, iii. 3>0. 
Charles ](‘ Ohame, capitulary of, in 877, , 
ii. 279. 2S)S; false idea of, given by | 
history, 371. 

Charles h* Simple, analytical table of 
the capitularies of, ii. 301. 

Charters, example of the, bomelimcs 
granteil by the bishops to the inonas- 
* tcries, ii. 03 ; to towns of France, list 
of several, iii. SI3. 

Chfvnhcn dcs Zt'f, account of this 

in.‘<titution, hi. vs.*). 

Chhalry, origin of, i. 81; limits of its 
^ career, iii. 5; meaning of its cerc- 
' monies, lUI; origin oi. according to 
I Sismondi, 103 ; true origin of, 107 ; 

I ceremonies of, and oaths takim upon, 

' entering the order of, 1C8—111; old 
ballad upon, 112; rapid decay of, 117; 
anecdote coucerimig, irom M. Mon- 
tcil, th .; testuuony ot king John con¬ 
cerning, lift. 

ChorespMopi, institution of, ii. 45. 
Christianity, long i)eriod of time between 
the introihiction of, an<l its effects 
upon tho social state, i. H ; its condi¬ 
tion at the end of the fourth and be¬ 
ginning ol the fifth century, 33; pre¬ 
served by the church, omul tl»e ruin 
of the llomau empire, 34; invested 
uith moral influence, not political 
poA\er, I'-O, 1 •>!. 

Christ.au literature in (ianl, cliarac- 
terl/ed, i. .OoO. 

‘■oeiety, difference in the intel- 
Icetniil ti«.peet of, i 333. 

-theology, state of in Caul, ii. 3C0. 
Cbrodcgand, bishop of Metz in the year 
7(.0, ii. 313, 

Cliurch, the Christian, its earliest and 
simplest condition, i. 33 ; its passage 
through three essentially diflerent 


states, 85; second condition of, ih., 
third condition of, separation of the 
government from the body of the 
j faithful, *3.; the power acquired by 
it through tho part which it took in 
civil affairs, and its consequent in¬ 
fluence upon civilization, 37; origin 
of the separation of temporal and 
spiritual power, 38; early appearance 
of unwholesome principle in it, ib.; 
the three grand benedts conferred by 
it in the fifth century upon Kuropeun 
civilization, ib. ; its endeavours in the 
fifth century to csitiblish the theo¬ 
cratic principle, and its allianee with 
temporal princes, upon its failure, 30 ; 
attempt of to rcvifc cuili/ation in 
Spain, 58; completely orgam/ed 
the ,fiftli century, contrast in this 
respect between the church an<l the 
other elements of European cniliza- 
tion, 84considered under these as¬ 
pects, 85 ; its government, value, and 
necessity, discussed, 86; its progress, 
01; reasous for the i>owcr and popu¬ 
larity of, 95; dangerous situation of, 
ut tlic fall of the iloman empire; 
ineaus taken to avoid the danger, 
09; relations of, with the barbarian 
sovereigns, ib. ; usurpation of the tem¬ 
poral power by; causes of that usur¬ 
pation, 100 ; radical vice of the rela¬ 
tions of, with tho people, 105; influ¬ 
ence of the laity upon its govenimont, 
not quite e.xtinguislied in the twelfth 
century, 106 ; limited effects of, as re¬ 
gards the development of the individual 
100; its influence in ameliorating the 
social condition and in the abolition of 
slavery, 110 ; improvement of legisla¬ 
tion by, 110 , 111; effect of the situa¬ 
tion of, upon the development of tho 
modern world, 114, 115 ; evil effects 
of, in a political point of view; two 
political systems defended by, 115; 
account of the con<lJtlon of, b<*tweeni 
the 3th and 6th centuries, 118, 

119; its fall into, and condition in the 
Sth century, 119; twp ^at facta 
which developed tlicmselvw in the 
bosom of theoe barbarisms, 110, l^p; 
ofl'ects of the death of (.'harlemagne, 
and the fall of his empire upon the, 
121; its endeavours to obtain unity 
under feudalism; their failure, ib .; 
the theocratical or monastical, created 
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by Gregory VII., 122; resistance of the 
feudal nobility to the, 181; false ideas 
concerning the unity of flic lioman, 
corrected, 18U; its statcin the 12tli and 
13th centuries, 184; external situation 
of, and itft relations witii civil society, 
320; general government of, in the 
5th century, entirely episcopal, 327; 
three great features which chara<‘terize 
the state of, in the 5th century, 330; 
situation of, at the time of the estab¬ 
lishment of the barbarians diS; his¬ 
tory of, fi’om the 6th to the sth cen¬ 
tury, to be studic'^i under two points 
of view; first, in her rehations witli the 
states, 2ndly, in her peculiar and in¬ 
ternal constitul^ions, ii. 10 ; remarkable 
unity of, »V>.; valualdo results of that 
unity, i5.; from the 4tli century, the 
idea of unity predominated in tlie, 20; 
idea predominating in, from the ear¬ 
liest times, 21; liberty of intellect 
wantiiigin the early, f5.; herndations, 
at different epochs, with the state, 27; 
two facts observable wth r<‘gard to 
the, in the 6th century, 2S; of the 
west, under the barbaric kings; bow it 
suffered in its relations with the .state, 
from its condition umler the empire, 
30; acquisition ofeivil power by, .33; 
interna] organization of, fi*oni tlie 6lh I 
to the 8tli century, condition ()f, . 
at the commencennnjt of the Sth een- 
lury, 58 ; comparatue leniency of the 
treatment of its labourers, iii. 13s. 

Civil and religious societies, a remark¬ 
able similarity exists bet ween tliem in 
their origin and primitive states,ii. ]x. 

Cities of the ancients, great differences 
between them ami tiic boroughs of the 
middle ages as to internal administra¬ 
tion. iii. 320; the great characteristic 
difference between them, 331. 

Citizens, humility of the, in the 12th and 
suKsequent centuries; itscause,i. 130 ; 
energy of the, I-IO. * 

Civilization, a fact, i. r»; difficulty of re- | 
lathig it, ib.\ variety of questions j 
to whi^b its consideration gives ri.se, ' 
ib. ; its history is the greate**! of all t 
historie.s ib .; tlie extent to which it i 
gives value to all other facts, «; 
popular meaning of tlic term, S; ' 
etymology of the word, 9; exten¬ 
sive 1)earings of the term, 10; illiis- i 
trations of its meaning, II: tlie ne- 


cesriiy of combining tlic two dementi 
of tlio devdopnient of tlie social 
state aud of the individual man, 12; 
general conviction of mankind con¬ 
cerning the cKxse connexion of iu 
two elements, 13; two methods of 
treating the history of, 17; ancient, 
MKun each of them to have emanated 
fi*om some single fact or idea, 22; 
modern, we must beware of forming 
too favourable an opinion of its per¬ 
fection, 19; of the Egyptians, Etrus¬ 
cans, (ii\*eks, 22; ftreek, results of 
its unity of principle, 23; the crea¬ 
tive force of its principle soon ex- 
hau.'«ted, ib .; Kgy))tian, the unity of 
its principle the cau.se of its stationary 
coiuUtion, ib .; oi' the different tribes 
cngagixl ill the conquest of the em¬ 
pire, about the same in degree, 39; 
modern, indebted to barbarous society 
for the bentiineiit of individual iiide- 
pendenci' and personal liberty; also, 
for tile principle of military patronage, 
41; is coiistitutne facts, 267 ; Eng¬ 
lish, esjieeially directed towunls so¬ 
cial iierfoction, 27 4; Germany, de- 
veloi>ment of in, blow and tardy, 
276; the fmnlameiital cliaractor of 
its continued uiul universal pmgi’ess 
deni(>d to Spain, 27H; second great 
epoch in the hl.btory Of France, ii. 1x2 ; 
iiualern eivilizatiou iu general and 
French in particular; fundamental 
elements of, UO.'i; nuMlern, disorderly 
and indotiTininate fenneutatiou of the 
different elements of, 405. 

Clan, cxL-.tence of the, in the ancient 
Germanic states, Jii. 132. 

C’laudicnus, lilumei’tlus, extracts from 
Ills ])rodiielioiis, i. 403. 

Glergy, their civil inilucnco in the fifth 
century, i. 36 , tlireefold character of 
the clucfs of, in the 10th century; its 
cileil in causing the clergy to aim at 
universui rule, 102 ; sejmrathm ul tlie, 
and the ('liristian people, 105; efi’ects 
of the disixTsion of, lox; between 
the 51 li and Slli centurie.H, the, eon- 
tallied two orders, ji 4 t; subdivision 
of these, ib .; decline of the, 52; epis¬ 
copal orguiiizatiou of, into chapters, 
31.3. 

Clovi.s, death of, i. 47.'*. 

Cerfc.r /f<>gte/ono//, u l>ody of law ior the 
monastic society, ii. 310. 
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Ooercion interdicted in the provemment of 
the reliffious societies, i. 91. 

— ■ - ■ claims made by the chuitih to the 
right of, deplorable consequences of, 
i. 102. 

Colbert and I/>uvoi8, the greatest men 
under Louis XIV., i. 2 GO. 

Oolomban, St., life of, ii. 11.*); struggle 
between, and Theodoric of Burgundy, 
ill; the writings of characterized ; 
e.xtract, 117. 

Colovif their hard condition, iii. 12G; 
compensatory advantages of their jk)- 
sition, 129; mode of belonging to this 
class, i;^l ; origin of its fonuation, tV>.; 
tc.xts dlustnilivc of their condition, 
139 ; the oppress’oiis under wliich they 
lubourwl, HI; their resistance, 112; 
cnvmeously confounded with tlie scrP<, 
143; they were to a certain exti-nt 
cflricnc«>U''ly itistinot, 114 ; those of the 
ehiirch, privileges of, 147 ; imi)ro\e- 

•mtiit in their condition, i/k ; nc(pi re 
fiels, ?7i.; illustrations ol their improve¬ 
ment, 11"'. 

<'oh..es. foundation of the great, and 
till most active development of the 
conijjicrcial system, i. 217. 

(ViHtmons, House of, formation of a nn- 
tioiiai :in<l patriotie party in the, un¬ 
der ('harles II., i. 241. 

Commons great movement for the cn- 
fram'hiseutonts of the, at the com- 
ineneemeut of the 12th century, i. 

*■ unp-iss, discovery oflhc,i. 211; date of, 
i 476. 

Cotfjn/dforct, origin of tlie, i. 470. 

<’(»iistable of Fi'ancc, hi.-, duties and pu- 
sitioii Ml tlie feudal period, in ! 0 ». 

(’oii.'taiiline, the omi»eror, fire'><iit in 
person at the eo tmal of -ViIc'', in 31 i ; 
and at that of Nicea, in 3-'.*), i 321. 

('onstantinns Augustus, his niandatc to 
Volusiaiius, 111 321, i 3“)0. 

Conslantlnople, the takinir of, by the 
Tm’ s, tlic fall of tlie i'.astcrn ein)) re, 
and (lie flight into Italy of the (jreek 
fugitives, i. 210. 

Cooper's Novels coiisidon'd as pictures 
of the condition and maniier'« of the 
sl^!U'e^of North \meriea, i 4.30. 

Corpni ition-, result of on inquirj into 
the diflereiit kinds of, iii. 301. 

Cortes (it Sjiain and r<»rtuftal, i. 192. 

VOI4. 111 . I I 


Councils, list of the principal, in the 4th 
end 5th centuries, 1 . 33S, 839; frequent 
holding of, in the 5tii century, i. 388; 
of Orange, in 441. canons of, 339; of 
Carthage, in 418, condemns Pelagius, 
384; of Constance in 1414, 206; of 
Basic, failure of its attempts at reform, 
207: two sat at Carthage and Mila» 
Tun concerning Pelagianism, 384; of 
X,yons, in 473, against tlie pr^estina- 
rians, 387; of Orange and Valencia, in 
529, against Pelagianism, 388; and 
canonical legislation of Gaul, Itli and 
lotli centuric.s,tableof,448; legislation 
of general, 4tii—sth century, ii. 24 ; 
consent of kings necossaiy to the con¬ 
vocation of, 31; of Toitilo and Braga, 
&c., decrees of tlie, against bishops, 
ftft ; table of the, which met under the 
Curlovingian race, 312. 

Critical .spirit, unfavourable to a just ap¬ 
preciation of the poetical iieriods of 
hi'^tory, iii. 10, 

Crusades, characteristics of the, i. 149; the 
lieroic event of modern Europe, 150; 
moral and social euuscs of the, 151; 
diifereut characters of the chronicles 
of the first and last, 103; efl'ects of 
the, upon European civilization, 154; 
summary of the effect.s of, 160. 

Crusading movement, ce.ssation of, 150; 
causes, 151. 

Coufume dc lit'anraisif, quotation from. 
r<*gardiug the relations of vassal and 
su7erain,iii. IGG; texts from, referring 
to dijanfe de droit, 176. 

Cuiioiti,, their functions and duties, 
S06. 

Cromwell, Oliver, his efforts to constitute 
a parliament to liis views, i. '241; liis 
intelligent n^sjiect for the monuments 
of the past, iii. 14. 

l>EMOCRAnCAL prefensious f«'the origi¬ 
nal i>ossebsion of European society, i. 
45 . 

Pcmocratic princiiilc the, the foundation 
of the conimerciul republics which 
cov«*red the coasts of Asia Minor and 
of Syria; also of the soefety in Ionia 
and Phmnicia, i. 22. • 

-the, prevailed in the fowna 

of the Middle Ages, iii. 331; goo<l and 
ev I of this spirit, ib. 

Dialogue0/the Christian Zee^eut andihe 
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phihy'phct Apolloniutf by Eragarius, i. \ 
405. I 

Dionysius tho Areopagile, works of, ii. 
077—379. 

Diplomacy came to be regarded as a 
royal prerogative; conscjiueiicea, i. 
203; birth of, in Europe at the end of 
ihe 15th century, 266; its change of 
character in the 17tli century, 257; 
capacity and skill of French, 259. 
Domestic life, developed under the feu¬ 
dal system, i. 72. 

Eastern emperors, the authority of, 
over religious society, ii. 20. 
Ecclesiastical power, its predominance 
under the Idst Capetians, iii. 232; 
attempts to shake its influence by 
Philip Augustus, t5. 

— society, formatioti of the, i. 315; 
four priucipal causes prevented the 
tyranny of tho, over the laity, ii. 43 ; 
internal organization of tlie, from the ' 
5th to the 8th century, 44. i 

- legislation, view of, ili. 273. | 

Edward 11. of England, form of t!ie j 
homage done by him to Philip de Va- ! 
lois, iii. 150. ' 

Eginhard, councillor and private secre- | 

tary to Charlemagne, ii. 266 ; his mar¬ 
riage with Emma, 267; liis death, 
273; his works, io. ' 

Egypt, theocratic principle the base of | 
its civilization, i. 22. | 

Election, two principles of, .in the Cliris- 
tian church, i. 94; struggle between 
them, 95. 

Elizabeth of England, her contest against 
Phibp IT., i. 216; the reign of, the 
greatest period of English history for 
literary and plulo&ephical activity, i. 
233 

Emperors, attempts made by the, to i 
maintain tlie unity of the lloniau 
empire, i. 30 

Empire, the idea of the, Iransmittcnl by 
Ivome to modem civilization, i. .3.}. 

-of the west, division of the, in tlie j 

•jth century, i. 295; labours of Clovis, I 
&c. to aHsumc the names and to exer- 1 
cise the rights of, 417. j 

Eneas of Guza, dialogue of ii. 377. 
EntVanohisment of the commons, ditfi- 
culty of aasignin/ a date to the, i. 133; 
of the boroughs, completed in tlie 12t h 
cencury, 136; its immediate results,' 


social and moral, 136; of the burgesses,, 
worked little change in their relatioim 
with the state, 136; movement of, 
manifested in civil society, 232. 

England, the lead it has token in po¬ 
litical institutions, i. 3; history of, in 
the 15th century, consists of two great 
events, 201 ; centralization of power 
in, ill the 16th century, t5.; under 
Henry VIII., interferes in continental 
politics, 216 ; increase of its commer¬ 
cial prosperity in the 16th century, 
232; the division of land in, in the 
16th century, »7/.; origin of its fl*eo 
institutions, 2.33; the political condi¬ 
tion of, in tlic Kith century, wholly 
different from tliat of the continent, 
235; the two national wants of, ift .; 
the instrument and strongest support 
of the party of religious lil)erfy, 24(5; 
development of ftoci»‘ty then* more cx- 
tensiv{* and glorious than thal of hu¬ 
manity, 27 1; p'Tiods of its grcntc-^t 
intellectual activity. 275; intellectual 
condition of, and of Ireland, superior 
to tliat of tlie continent in the time of 
C'liarleiuagne. ii. 231; re;HOnsa.ssigned, 
ih. 

English language, essential defect of, i. 
27i>. 

Ksxah Kiir VlJistove de France, charac¬ 
terized, i. 294. 

Kstabli).$vnmit de la Vaix, copy of this 
document, iii. 317. 

Estate, the third, of 1789. the descendant 
of tlie corporations of the I 2 th cen¬ 
tury, i. 128. 

Ktamiics, ordinances ulatmg to, iii 
374. 

Elides of Boulogne, hi.i co-oj>cration with 
Fhilip AiigU'itns hi ri sisting ecclcjsiiJjr' 
ticul domination, iii. 233. 

Elides, king of Frauce, capitulary table 
of, ii. 301. 

Eiiric, accc’^sion of, i. 186. 

Kuropi', its condition, from the 5tb to 
the 9lh century, i. 5.3; moral and in- 
tellectual development of, e.-'sentially 
theological, lit; eSM‘ntlal trail which 
distinguishes modem trom primitive, 

3 17; striking similarity of destiny in 
which the history of moilem, presents 
itself, ns existing between the civil and 
religious Mu leticN in th(‘ revolutionsto 
which they bav e been subject, 228 ; his¬ 
tory of, in the 17th and 18th cent., 252. 
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Euroi>oau civilization, characterized; its 
complexity contrasted with the sim¬ 
plicity of ancient civilization, i. 24,249; 
its course compared with the course of 
t!ie world, 2C; two methods of study¬ 
ing its history, 270; reasons for pre¬ 
ferring the study of the history of the 
(rivilization of a particular country, ih.; 
reasons for studying that of France, ib, 

European society, modern and primitive, 
contrasted, i. I Cl; secret of the great 
transformation of, to be sought be¬ 
tween thelSih and ICth centuries, 117, 
148; its anomalous cliaractcr during 
that period, 14S; diiTcrent systems 
which have been, in various measure, 
adapted into, 317. 

Eutropius, characterized, 311. 

Erigona, John, or Joln\ Scotus, history of, 

ii. 370; works of, 372 ; address against, 
by Elorus, 373; condemned by tlic 
council of Langres, 374 ; trcati»e of, 
on })redcstinatiou, 37.5; two great 
works of, 382. 

Evagrius, his works, i. 3G0. 

Estates, the donation of, by the conquer¬ 
ing cliiefs, the changesit brought a1>out, 

iii. 2.1; instability of this description 
of property, ib. 

Extoriions practised by the nobility upon 
the burgesses redoubled at the com- 
nienccrnent ofthc 10th century, i. 132. 

Extraordinary commissioiiB, rise of, iii. 
278. 

Facts, historical, various classes of, i. 4 ; 
external and internal, their mutual 
interaction, i. 15. 

Family, the feudal, contrasted with the 
patriarchal family and the clan, i. 70 , 
71. 

I''amilie8 composing an ancient Cterman 
tribe, proprietary heads of, iii. 42; 
political sovereignty vested in them, 
lb. 

I'austus, his ” Grace and the Liberty of 
the Human Will,” i. 387. 

Ft'odvm, synonymous with benejirium, iii. 

21 . 

Feud ill association, hierarchical organiza¬ 
tion of, one of the essential elements 
of feudalism, iii. 20 ; chiefs, attempts 
of, to place their rights under the gua¬ 
rantee of institutions,!. 7C. 

-- - despotism contrasted with the 

theocratic and monarclucal despotism, 

1 I 2 


I. 73; society, characterized. 87; Iti 
utter isolation, 88; its indolence, <5. { 
its ennui, ib.; jurisdiction, general prin- 
ciplesof, iii. 171—176 ; inadequacy of, 
178; legislation, its distinctive elia- 
racter in modern society, 369; liber¬ 
ties, cause of their p<*ri8hing, 109 ; ob¬ 
ligations, dctinltc and perfectly under¬ 
stood by both parties, 186; rights, 
defective mo<le of enforcing, 177; 
services, nature of, 160; society con¬ 
trasted witli modem in certain points, 
1.56; characteristic of. 169. 

Feudal principle, the preponderance of 
the, did not destroy the other prin¬ 
ciples of European civilization, i. 67. 

-system, origin i. 61; couhision 

of society under the, 171,17-5; anta¬ 
gonism to, on the part of the i)t't)plc, iii. 
9 ; influence of that hostility upon mo¬ 
dern events, 10 ; general tendency to 
overlook its gotwl jHiints, ib.; alicrutioni 
workcKl by, on the Germanic tribes, 
55; cliaraeferistics of, 56; its progress, 
74 ; definitively formed at the end of 
Hie tenth century, 76; originated in 
the fief, ib.i did not form the entire 
civil society, 77. 

-village, account of, iii. 121. 

- tie, entirely a reciprocal and 

voluntary relation, iii. 184. 

-trials, nature of, iii. 178. 

-castles, probable origin of, iii, SO ; 

Charles Ic Chauve orders many to be 
destroyed, ib. ; their immense increasQ. 
under the last Carlovinglans, 81; 
constant attempts to suppress them, 
ib. ; a letter from bishop Fulbert to 
king Uobert respecting them, f’5.; 
oilier documents ou the subject, 83. 

FeudiJi.sm, its rise described; facility 
witli which all things became assimi¬ 
lated to, i. 66; mt^ificalion of the 
material condition of society produced 
by, 68; iinestigated in its primitive 
clement—the possessor of a fief and 
the inhabitants of his domain, 68, 09; 
influence of, on the development of 
the individual, 79; '•esylts of an ex¬ 
amination of, 79, 81; errors of some 
men of intellect concerning, 81; atr 
tempts, to regulate ii; tlieir failure, 81; 
oppo.sed to the in ogre&s of siK-iety; 
consequences of this fact, 81; ought 
to be regarded from two points of view 
82; general character of, hi. 4; the on,®.- 
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mles to which it succumbed, ib ,; iu*co9- 
Bity for a distinct idea of the origin 
of, 17; way in which this is to be 
acliieved, 19; diversity of ideas as to 
commencement of, of Brussel, Boulain- 
villiers, Montesquieu, &c., and whence 
they arise, 19; three constituent ele¬ 
ments of, (6.; origin and meaning of 
the word, 20; the change introduced 
into its character by Louis le Gros, 
312. 

Fidelity, oath of, manner of swearing it, 
iii. 155. 

Firfttcm, fi. service from vassals to their 
suzermns, iii. 162. 

ITief, importauce^^ of the possessor of 
in comparison with those wiio j)oo- 
pled his domain; peculiarity of his 
position, his position contrasted witli 
that of the Roman patricians; mural 
results of his position upon himself, 
i. 70 ; diminution of the number of. In 
consequence of the crusades; Ihcir 
magnitude increased, 15«; meaning 
and origin of the word, lii. 21, 7«; 
mistake of Brussel concerning, 20; 
first found in a charter of Charles le 
Gros, 21; Germanic origin of, the 
most probable, ib .; did not exist on 
the Crallo-Kouian soil, 7S; various 
and now officers whom they had in 
their train, 9S; how the numerous 
trains formed by them W(*n* con¬ 
stituted, 99; tlieir various nature, 
102; origins of, ib.\ association of 
the possessors of. principles of right 
and liberty wliich presided over, 192, 
IJM; possessors of, inequality be¬ 
tween, 196, 197. 

Fifteenth century characterized,!. 196. 

Fleury’s “ Kcclesiastical History,” i. 
294. 

Florus, deacon of Lyons, his lament, ii. 
281. 

Fontaine, I a, quotation from. iii. 99. 

- Pierre de, quotation from, as 
to drawing the distinction betnetm 
va.ssals and superiors, iii. 170 

Force the only guarantiee of right, under 
the feudal system, i. 78. 

Fortified places great exteutloii of, in 
the 1 !th century, iii. 8,'). j 

Fortunatu.s, bi.shop of Poitier«, sketch 
of his life, l^t of his writings, ii. 1 <7; 
his poems addre'-«ed to Saint Ra<le ' 
gonde and to the abbess Agiiis, r<- ' 


viewed and qiioU^d, 158, 159; other 
poems reviewed and quoted, 160. 

Foulquos, bishop, quanv^ls of, in Beau¬ 
vais, hi. 395. 

Franco, tlie prominent share it has 
taken in the civilization of Europe, i. 

3; cause of this, ib. ; the focus of 
Eurojiean civilization, ib; struggle 
of, for independence in the 14th and 
15th centuries, 197; and Spain, 
struggle between, first for the posses¬ 
sion of Italy, afterwards for that of 
Germany, and lastly for the prepon¬ 
derance in Europe, 215; infiuenoe of, 
in Europe, during the 17th and 18th 
centuries, 253 ; state into wliich she 
had lalleii after the government of 
cardinal Kichclieu, 255; interior of, 
under Louis X1V., 259 ; internal state 
of, ii. 27h; table of the feudal dismem- 
berinent of, 281; its extent mider 
Louis le Gros, iii. 22G; its extension 
under Philip Augustus, 281 ; kings of, ' 
table of their ordinances, letters and 
acts from Henry I. to l*hillp de Va¬ 
lois iii. 359->-368. 

Frankish states, fluctuating character of 
the, 163; internal organization of the, 
16.'). 

I Franks, establishment of l.ic, between 
theye.irs 181 and 500, i. 434 ; afterthe 

I fall of the einpire,ruled bythe Homan 
law, li. 13; proofs, ib. 

Aubtrasian, important charac- 
teri.'Htics of the, ii. 169; the assistance 
oflhe, needed by the popes again’-1 the 
LonibanW, 179. 

Free in''titiUioiis, sy.stein of, their origin, 
hi. 60. 

Fr(*d< 'siire, bis continuation of the A'c- 
chsni'.tual of Gregory of'Jours, 

ii 1 IS 

Freedom of the present day, its soim'e, 
i. 26. 

Free iiujnt’*y, the first collision of, and 
the eenlrali/ntion of power in Eng¬ 
land. i 231 ; 1 ) e essential fact ol'the 
1‘ III c^Milnry, 263. 

Free tl.mker-, ochool of, formed, i. 
210 . 

Free artisan^ at the commencement of 
the 5th century, i. 308. 

l*rencli civili/ntion, intellectual chorac- 
IfT of, i 6'» 

Freiich iroveniment, improvemeut of. at 
the end <<r the reign of Charles Vli,, 
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1.1 flJ); in the 17th century, at the Ijead 
of European civilization, 262 . 

Frenclj ^(oveminent, in the MkhllcAges, 
comparison of, witli the En.^Iish, and 
of the lltti, 12th and I3th centuries 
of French history, with the correspond¬ 
ing centuries beyond the cliuunel, 

i. 2d0. 

nationality, commencement of 
the formation of, i. 198. 

- parliaments, multiplication of, 

in tlie 15th century, i. 199. 

Fronde, the, commencement of, i. 210. 

Fulbert, bisiiop of Chartres, a letter of 
)i s to king Kobert, CO nplainingof the 
building of castles by a neighbouring 
seigneur, hi. 82. 

Fulda, monastery of, the hrsi instance 
of the transfer of monasteries from 
episcopal to papal jurisdiction, ii. 97. 

6 a ns, InHitutes of, ii. 8. 

■Gaul, social state of, to 4th and 6th cen¬ 
turies, i. 292; ancient chiefs ol, 801 ; 
four classes of persons, four different 
social conditions which existed at this 
period in, 304; number of great men 
in the 4tb and 6tli centuries, 840; 
civil literature of, characterized, 356 ; 
in t)ie 5th century, under tlie influence 
of fhree spiritual chiefs, 363 ; Gaulish 
Christian society, 357 ; poets of, three 
remurkable, 357; principal questions 
debated in, in the 5th century, 368; 
condition of, after the great invasion 
ami settlement of the Oenuans, 433; 
remarkable differences in the comlition 
of', in its various parts, 435 ; descrip¬ 
tion of the state of, about the last 
half of tiu* «th century, 436. 

Gullo-Frankish society, chaos of the, 
ci>il and religious, after the invasion, 

ii. 165 ; state of, at the end of the 7th 
century, 168; internal history of the 
church of, 8th—10th century, 311; 
refusal of bishops to acknowledge the i 
archbishop of Metz as vicar to the 
pope, 339; political history of the 
principal events of, from 5th—10th 
century, table of, 433 ; religious his¬ 
tory of the principal events of, from 
6tli—loth century, table of, 436 ; lite¬ 
rary history of the principal events of, 
fn)m 5th—10th century, table of, 440 ; 
position of proprietary German chiefs 
in, iii. 51; invasion of, by the Germans, 


t di.stribution and habitation of various 
classes at tlie, 78; changes caused 
thereby, 79. 

Gallo-Eoman territory, its first in¬ 
vaders, in. 49. 

Gennadius, his Treatise on lUustrioiu 
Men, i. 860. 

General history of France, necessity of 
reading, before studying its civiliza¬ 
tion, i. 289. 

General ideas, absence of, in the middle 
ages, iii. 16. 

Germain, St., passage firom the life of, 

ii. 128. 

German cliiefs, their relations with their 
companions, iii. 22. ^ 

German free-men, their designation 
among the Lombards and If'ranks, 

iii. 51. 

■ historians and feudal publicists, 
ill general attributed too extensive an 
influence to the barbarians, i. 410. 

■ reformers, int‘»llectual state of, 
at the 16th century, i. 276. 

■ tribes, their dwellings, iii. 42; 
constructed similarly to those of the 
North American Indians, ib, 

Germanic church, success of, due to tho 
labours of tlic Anglo-Saxon mission¬ 
aries, ii. 332. 

-element, prevalence of, in early 

European civilization, i. 6z. 

Germans, the, constituted nearly tho 
whole of tlie tribes that conquered 
the Roman empire, i. 39 ; social con¬ 
dition of the ancient, 55; state o£ 
the, a little before the invasion, 414; 
various views of, 4lC; powerful spirit 
of trilK‘ or family among the, 469; 
conversion of thi, beyond the Rhine, 
ii 178 ; condition of the, prior to the 
invasion, 402 ; early custom among, 
of giving the rank of warrior to tho 
young men, iii. 103. 

■ institutioflis, ancient, i. 420. 
Gorman invasicn, characteristic fact of 

the, i. 4^^ 

Germany, ^^tralization of power in, !u 
the ir-iOtyentury, i. 2(^1; activity of 
spir?^- 2/ for the last fifty years, 

—P*‘^ancient, distinct societies tMT, 
iL ’ i.J ascendancy of the cliiefs over 
.ji''jFuay,Tnpanion8, ib. 

G 7* Manual of Ucclenasiical 

i' /y, i. 294. 
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Godfrey of Bouillon^ i. 150. 

Good Bense u distinguishing trait of 
French grnius i. 212. 

Goti.sclialk. nrchbishop of Mayence, con- 
demncil by a coancil> ii. iJ(>r>; death 
of» 3ii7. 

Government, how it originutes and es¬ 
tablishes iUelf in every society, 

89; is not necessarily coercive, i7/.; | 
hlgliest perfection of, is to be able to 
dispense with coercion, 90; necessary 
hilhience of the governed iixK>n, 10 (»; 
peculiarity of, under Vliilip Ic Bel, iii. 
274. 

Grammarians, abundance of in (ianlish 
civil literaturet i. 

Gratittims Augustus, his mandate to 
Antouius, i)retoriau prefect of tin* 
Gauls, i. .‘ir)0. 

Great men, inlluence of, upon the e.^rly 
civili/utioii of Europe, i 50; their 
activity is of two kinds ii. ls>; 
Napoleon an illustration, 181. 

Greek literature and art, 8nrj)rising 
uniformity of idea throughout, i 21 

Greek and Itomau antiquitio^t re-stort^ 
in Europe in the Hth century, i. 209; 
manuscripts sought for an<l imblished 
by Dante, retrarch. Boccaccio, and 
their contemporaries, ih. 

• language spoken in all the great 
towns of southern (iaul, 

Gregory IV., iateelerence of, in s:{|; to 
reconcile Louis le Dcboiitiire and Ids 
sons, ii. 33h. 

Gregory VII., mh akeii notions con¬ 
cerning the charatler of; his real cha¬ 
racter and objects, i. 122 ; ndiugidea 
of; t^/o great fauHs committc*d by. 
183; extract from aii eid&tle of, to 
the emperor Maurice, li. 29; letter 
from him respecting the treatment of 
his labourers, iii. 13d. 

Gregory of Tours, Ids account of the re¬ 
mains of the two tribes in a MUgh* 
nation, uml under a'single empire, 
i. 473 ; sketch of his life, 40; Uat of 
his writings, 142; charjj.,j|^*istic ex¬ 
tracts fix>ra^ them, 143;. ’ fU stas- 

///viery described, 144 
Guarantees lor institutions Wt ’ un¬ 
der the feudal system, i. 7n i sketch'’^^ 
investigation of two dilferei 
ih.i object of those l>osse8«e( ,-*• 
sals, iii. 171. i r< - ' 

Guises, the sti'uggle.s of the, agai’ ^ 


Valois, ends in the accession of Henry 
IV., i. 216. 

Gunpowder, invention of, i. 211 

IfALTiA-M, Mr., his opinion as to tlie 
rightof guaMiansldp,id. 165. 

Henkes, his General History of (he ('In is- 
tian Church chai'acteri/cd, i. 294. 

Henry 1., Ids ordinance ro»jH.‘Ctiug the 
guiu'd of the gales of Orleans, di. 
367. 

Henry II. of England cliaractcrizcd, iii. 
227; his policy against IMiilip Augus¬ 
tus, 22K. 

llen*sy, state of legislation against, L 
364; tile Burgundian, Gotliic, and 
Frank kings refused to trouble them¬ 
selves in questions of; sentences of 
their kiiigs upon this matter, ii. 26. 

Hennits, the second form ofmonk8,ii. 62. 

Hierarchy of ranks and titles in the 
Konian empire at Die commencement 
of the, fifth century, table of the, ii. * 
412. 

Hilary, 8t., bishop of Poitiers, i. 359. 

Hincniar, endeavours of, to cstablisli 
imity in the church, i. 121; dispute 
between him and the bishop ol Sois- 
soits, ii. 344; his history, 350; con¬ 
sidered under three iK>mts of view, 
351; Ids works, .352; councils at which 
he assisted, 353; relations of, with 
the pope, 356 ; analogy between him 
and Bossuct, 359; considered within 
Ids diocese, ib .; considered as a theo¬ 
logian, 36(K 

llilduinis, abbot of St. Denis, his Areo- 
pu^tlicii^ ii. 380. 

lli^tory should be limited to the narration 
of facts, i. I ; various classes of these 
facts, »5.; importauee of studying in¬ 
direct influences in, 107 ; illustration, 
ib .; essentially successive; the fact 
of its being so too ollen forgotten; 
illustration, 117; inetliud of; position 
of facts with regard to; anatomy and 
physiology of, ii. 2; triple problem to 
be resolved by, common fault of, 3. 

Historical facts, necc.ssity for studying 
the progressive iurmaiion of, iii. 17 ; 
why, IS; more so in the history of 
societies tlian in that of individuals, 
iO. 

Historiaub, political, their varioos views 
as to benefices, iii. 2.3. 

Homage, manner of doing, iii. 155 
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House, construction of citizen's in the 
] 2tli century, i. 134. 

Ilumiin mind, its liuotuation between a 
tendency to complain and to rest satis- 
tied, upon equally insutTicient grounds, 
i. 11*. 

lluss, John, lus religious reform, i. 20. 

-and Jerome of I’rague, sum- 

jnoued by the council of Constance, 
and condemnt'd as heretics and rero- 
lutionists, i. 200. 

Hussites, war of tlie, i. 209. 

llypatius, a rhetorician at Constant!* 
nople in 532, ii. 379. 

Ideas, force of, can dispense with insti- 
tutiouH, i. 107. 

Imagination bom underand fostered by 
feudalism, i. 81; the iutluential part it 
plays in the life of man, iii. 14. 

Immateriality of the soul, question of, 
iliscuKsed in the Narbonaise, between 
Faustus, bishop of Iticz, and Mamcr- 
lius Claudienus, i. 300; doctrine of 
the, dispute concerning, 

Immobility, spirit of, in cast«*s, i. 94. 

Impin’ial court, table of the organization 
of, h. 407. 

Independence, sentiment of individual, a 
leading trail in the barbaric charac¬ 
ter, i. 40. 

Independents, system of the, i. 323. 

Individuality, a leading characteristic of 
the middle ages, iii. K.. 

Industry of the anei'mt l)Urghei*« diifercd 
from that of llie burghers of the 
middle ages, iii. 327. 

India, the theocratic prineiiile the ba'^c 
of the civilization of, i. 22 . 

Indian civilization, the unity of it‘ \)rin- 
ciple file cause of its stationary con¬ 
dition, i. 23. 

- - literature, all its monuments ex¬ 
pressions of tlie same idea, i. 21. 

Inquisition, commencement of the Spa¬ 
nish,!. 201. 

Institutions, their confusion and insta¬ 
bility in the barbarous epoch, three 
kinds co'cxlstcd, i. 51: three great sys¬ 
tems of, which, after the fall of the 
Homan dlmpirc, contested for Europe, 
420. 

Insurrection of the towns against the 
feudal lords, i. 133. 

Intellect, modem, contrasted with Greek 
and Kastem. i. lir>. 


t Intellectual progress, revival of, at the 
end of tlic 8th century, ii. 230; diffi¬ 
culty of characterizing their move¬ 
ments, tL 

Italian literature, period of the brilliancy 
of, i. 217. 

.. . republics, causes of their splen¬ 
dour,!. 185; apparently contradictory 
facts concerning, 186, 187 ; republics 
compared and contrasted with the 
Greek republics, 188. 

towns, their analogy with the 
ancient iloman cities, iii. 335; dis¬ 
tinction between them and tbe French 
borough-towns, ii/. 

Italy, the lead she has taken at particu¬ 
lar periods in the arts, i. 3 ; probable 
reason of its never Tuiving become a 
nation, 187 ; centralization of power 
in, in the Iftth century, 202. 

Invasion, predominant cbaractcriAtic of 
the period succeeding the, as regards 
the relative positions of civil and reli¬ 
gious society, ii, 84. 

James II., accession of, i. 245. 

Jerome, 8t., commotion against him at 
Bethlehem, i. 385; his strictures on 
the monastic life, ii. 66 —Gk. 

Jesuits, decided failure of the, in all 
their undertakings, i. 227. 

Joan of Arc, i. 197. 

John, king of England, characterized, 
iii.228; the acquibitions made from him, 

I by IMiilip Augustus, *6.; his murder of 
prince Arthur, 229; cited to appear 
I before Philip Augustus for that crime, 
»5.; his refusal, *7>.; account of the 
fair by Matthew Paris, t6. 

Judgment by peers, impracticability of, 
under the feudal system, iii. 277. 

Judicial order, use of the, iii. 277 ; cha¬ 
racter of its history, 280. 

Judicial combat more frequently men¬ 
tioned in the Kipuarian tiian the Salic 
law, i. 47G; first and tnic source of, 
477; a chief feature in feudal society, 
iii. 181; regulations of, 182. 

Jktgeurs, their office, iii. 277. 

Jurisconsults, character of their minds, 
iii. 273. 

Justinian HI., decree of, in 42G, ex¬ 
pressly invested >vith the force of law, 
i. 293. 

Justitia, a service due from vassals to 
their suzerains, ui. 1G2. 
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Kikgs, their position with respect to the 
great minds around them, ii. 254. 

should be fixed, iii. 130. 

Danded properties, how distinguished in 
the barbarous epoch, their confused 
condition, i 51 ; instability of, during 
the barbiurous epoch, ib .; changes in 
the division of, lii 7S. 

Lay patronage, rise and progress of, ii. 38. 

Laon, charter granted it by Louis le 
Gros, iii. 317. 

Laws, Koman, its constituent parts, i. 
29; of nearly all the barbarous nations | 
written between the 6th and 8th cen¬ 
turies ; defeat of this attempt at civi¬ 
lization, 57 ; barbarian, nhich ruled 
over the nation^ established in Onul, 
471; neither the ftoman nor the 
written barbaric were truly adapted 
for the state of society at tlic fall of 
the empire, ii. 16. 

Lawyers, rise of the class of, iii. 277; tlic 
aid lent by them to royalty against the 
feudal aristocracy and clorg>, 27s, 
their public service iu this respect, th .; 
on the other hand, tlicy have ever 
been the lively instruments of tyranny, 
ib. 

Laznre, suppression of the monks of, iii. 
472. 

Legislation, history of, from the death 
of Charlemagne, to the accession of 
Hugh Capet, ii. 293; ab&eiice of, 
under the first Capctians, in. 233; 
progress of, under l*lnlip Augustus, 
231; extent of, under that'monarch, 
ib. 

Legitimacy, political, claimed by all 
kinds of governments, i. 46; investi¬ 
gation cf the idea of, t/> ; true foun¬ 
dation of, 48 ; not the banner of ab¬ 
solute power, 4.0. 

i of religious government, con¬ 
ditions of the, i. 92. 

Leibnitz, contrast between the ideas of, 
tlie studies of his disciples, and tlie 
German universities in the I7th cen¬ 
tury, and the memoirs whicii paint 
the court of the elector of Brauilen- 
burg or Bava ia, i. 276. 

Leidrade, archbishop of Lyons, account 
of, ii. 255; letter Irom him to Charie- 
mague, 256. 

Leo III., letter of, to the emperor, ii. 
337. 


Leo IV., letter from, to the emperor 
Lothaire, in 853, ii. 320. 

Letters, their shore iu the civilization of 
nations, i. 6. 

Lee Roman, ii. 8. 

Library ot Consiuntinople, details con¬ 
cerning, i. 351. 

- of the imperial palace at Treves, 

i. 351. 

Liberty too often regarded by religion 
as an obstacle, not as a means, i. 

no. 

— the fundamental idea of, in 
modem Europe, came to it from its 
conquerors, i 4.32. 

Literature eeised to be literature in be¬ 
coming ecclesiastical, ii. 102; common 
mistakes nrising from tins fact cor¬ 
rected, 103, situation from the 4th to 
l!ie 8th century described, 104. 

—- Lnglish, commencement of, I. 

217. 

-French, commencement of,i. 217. 
—- of tlic middle ages, general cha¬ 
racter of, 39 1 , 

' National German,characterized!, 

ii. 404 

■'ancient, comparison between, 
and modem, i. .39i. 

—— profane, disappearance of, after 
the fourth century, ii. 99 , from the 
6 lh to the sth century described, 138. 

Logic falsities history, i. 96. 97. 

Lorris, charter graiiteil by Louis Ic Gros 
to thib town. 111 . 311. 

Lothaire, king of Lorraine, marriage of, 
with Teulbergo, ii. 311, expelled th© 
kingdom, m. 2U5. 

Louis le Dthonnaire, in 823, c<3pitulary 

of, li 323 , 111 63. 

Louis le .Tonne, charter granted by, to 
Beauvais, iii 401; another relating to 
Beauvais, ill. 

Louis HI dispute iMdween him and the 
council of Nimes,:: 3*).5. 

Louis U* Gros, character of, by Siiger, 
hi. 211; illustrations of his energy in 
checking the bcigncurs, 212, et ttq \ 
character of his government, 21C; 
letter of, concerning the exaction of 
Killies, castellan of Beauvais, 396 
charter granting certain 'privileges to 
Beauvais. 402; death of, 403. 

Louis le Begue, table of the Capitularies 
of. ii 300. 

Louib VII, his ordinance granting ceix 
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tain customs to Orleans, ili. 3G8; 
abandoniug the riKl^tofmort-main at | 
Orlcjjiis, 3(>n. 

Louiv VIII., the entrance of. into Paris, 
(hscribed, iii. 271 ; ordinance of, ubo- 
lislung certain customs at Orleans, 
371 ; niiotlicr enlrunchisin;^ the serfs 
at Orleims, 372; charter/^ranted by, 
to Ktainpe^, 371>; another, 8S1; an¬ 
other, aboIishinj?an abuse utKtampes, 

; aeueral refrtdalion of, for the 
<iov eminent of Etampes, ift.; con- 
linn-^ a charter i elating to Etampes, 

Louis, Saint, Letter of his to Sugcr, 
iii. 221; character of, 243; state of 
royalty under, ib .; influence of the 
Iiersonal character of, 214; extract 
relating to, IVom Guillaume de Nan- 
gi'-, ; treaty with Henry III. of 

England, ih. ; extract relating to Iiini 
from Joinville, 24b ; countries which 
^ he annexed to his kingdom, 215, 217; 
wliat he did fi.r royalty, 217 ; dillereiit 
opinions regarding Ins relation with 
le-i'lHli-«m, 217, 218; extracts from 
hi^ ordinances, 249; proof of his re¬ 
spect for feudal principles, 250; at¬ 
tacks private wars and judicial com¬ 
bats 251^ his ordinance relating to 
private wars, 252 ; that relating to 
judicial duels, 253; great change 
worked to the advantage of the crown 
by tliesc attacks, 255; other points 
achieved by him, 250; table of the 
onlinaiiccs of, 257 ; progress of cc- 
clc'^iustical aflairs under his reign, 
25S; his onlinance called /a Prag- 
ih ; anecdote, related by 
.)oiiivi]h‘, of bis government, 259 ; 
his ordinances for the reform of tlu* 
internal administration, 259; ana¬ 
lysed, 200, 2G1; his re-establishment 
of the miasi dominicit 201 ; details of 
doiiiville regarding his administra¬ 
tion of the provostship of Paris, 261, 
262 ; summary of his administration, 
203. 

Louis le TFutin, Iiis ordinance enfran¬ 
chising serfs, iii. 119; ordinance of 
hi*., ill favour of the aristocracy, 283. 

Louis X I., change in the stylo of French 
government by, i. 2()u. 

Louis XIII, reign of, in France, i. 
216 . 

Louis XIV., the pure monarchy of, its 


endeavours to become an universal 
monarchy, i. 245; league made in 
Europe between various political par¬ 
ties ill order to resist this attempt, ib .; 
general struggle in Europe between* 
and the prince of Orange, 246; go¬ 
vernment of, 254; cbaracter of the 
I wars of, 256; wars of, 255; his rela- 
I tions with foreign states, 256 ; legisla- 
, tion of, 260; government of, tlie first 
which a])])licd itself solely to the con¬ 
duct ol affairs, as a power at once dc- 
linitive and progressive, 261. 

I Luther formally separates himself from 
the Homan church, 1. 215. 

Magna Ciiakta fVom^ime to time re¬ 
called, and again confirmed by most 
of the kings who succeeded king Jolm, 

i. 233. 

Mamertius ('laudienus, his treatise On 
t/ie Nature of the Souf, i. 393’. 

3Inn, instinctively endeavours to rise 
above the barbarous condition, i. 55. 

Manorial property, cuuvscs of the rapid 
division of, iii. 33; usurpation of f5.; 
measures taken by Cliariemagne with 
regard to, lA.; advice of the bishops 
to Charles Ic Ohauve on the subject* 
3 i; conversion of freeholds into bene¬ 
fices, ib.; the practice allied witli 
ancient German manners. 35; law of 
the Visigoths on the subject, ib. ; ca¬ 
pitularies of Pepin and Charlemagne, 
36; ill suoce.ss of their efforts, i5.; 
generalization of feudalism, 37. 

Afansua eccleauistirus, granted by Charle¬ 
magne to each church, ii. 326. 

Harceilin, Life of Saint, quoted, il. 

121 . 

Martin, Saint, of Tour.s,Lifc of, by Saint 
Sulpicius Sevems, i. 354. 

Material changes in the condition of 
society have not receiv(*d due atten¬ 
tion, i. 67. 

' Mayor of the palace, institution of the, 

ii. 170 ; acquisition of projicrty by, 
and consequent formation of an aris¬ 
tocracy, ib. 

Maximus the C(mfcss(/r, (^mmentarics 
of, in 622, ii. 380. 

Mcineris lliifnnf of the Female Sex^ i. 
416. 

Meyer, M., his observations on the com 
munal system of the ]\liddlc Ages, iii. 
352, ct ^eq. 
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Middle agc6, importance of the study 
of, iii. 8 ; geuOriil popularity of that 
study in the present day, ib. ; hostility 
to, in particular quarters, ib. ; tliey arc 
the cradle of modem socicti<‘S and 
jnninuTS, 0 ; jjarticulur character of, | 
\rith regard to chivalry, 114. i 

ori^n and history of the'vord. I 
iii. 100. 

Military sen ice. mistaken origin of, 
according to M. de Doulainvillierh, iii. I 
lei. ] 

AliUon, pamphlet of, “ A ready and easy i 
u'ay toc&tablish a free commonwealth,” | 
i. 245. I 

Mind, condition of, in the feudal perkxl, | 
iii. 7. • 

Missi Dominici, tile, of Charleinagius ii. 
102; referred to, 25.; di^t^butiou of 
the, by Charles le Chauve, 500. 
Monarchical institutions, their origin, ' 
iii. 00. ] 

Monastery of S ilnt Fuu?tiii at Nimcb, ' 
foundation of, i. 554. 

Monasteries, the two first, founded by i 
*Saint Martin, i. 5.52 ; Gaulish, prinn- 
live character of the, entirely dillereiit 
to the monasteries of the East, 5.55; 
the iir«l, not founded by any indivi¬ 
dual, ii. 05; thoii* relations with the 
clergy, 83, 84; the attention of the 
bishops attracted by them, 8i; pas¬ 
sages from acts of the councils of 
Clialcedonia and Orleans concerning 
ib. ; protected against tin? oppression 
of bislmiis by royalty, 9(>; how the 
royal protection was often eluded by 
the bihliops; protected, afterwanb, 
by the jiapacy, 57. 

Monastic iu^l^tutions intro^luclion of re¬ 
gularity into, by .'^t. UeiKHlict, ii. ; 
progress of the, iu the west, peculi.ir 
characteristic" it then a** turned, (1.5, (*» 
summary of the eliungcs tlirough 
whicli the, passed from the 4th to the 
btli century, OH. 

— order, development of the, in tin. 
AVc&t, i. 120. 

■ ■ orders, ancient, lose almo"t all 
their polii-ical i>ower, and arc replaced 
by the Jesuits, i. 217 
Mongol emperow, relations between the, 
and the Christian kings, i. 1.55. 

Monk, General, underlies the conduct 
of restoration, i. 242. 

Monks, erroneous notions concerning the 


condition of, confuted; their true po¬ 
sition, ii. Gl, 83; extravagances of the, 
03, 09, 70; opi> 08 ed and persecuted 
by Paganism, 61, 6.5; the numbiT 
of, greatly increased by the misery 
of the time, 08, 09; become ambi¬ 
tious of incorporation with Iho ec¬ 
clesiastical society, 8s; iudepeudent 
and privileged cxisteuec claimed 
by the, hO; conseipient lo"S of in¬ 
dependence, 87; eagenK-is with 
which they aspired to entering Uio 
priesthood, 89; Ailnum^iu^ encou¬ 
raged the ambition of the, to enter 
holy orders, 90; the episcopacy in ge¬ 
neral iliscouniged it, 91; dual satis¬ 
faction of their ambition, tV>.; conse¬ 
quences, 92 ; resistinico of the, to the 
oppression of llu* bishops, compared 
wnth the resistance of the boroughs to 
feudal tyranny, 95 ; reformatam, new, 
of, accomplished )>y St. licnedict 
d’Ajiiane, 515. ^ 

!Monteil, M. d(‘, his llistoire des I'tnngais 
ehara(deri/ed, iii, hO ; his account of 
the improv(‘meut in the condition of 
the Coloni, 148. 

3roiitcs<iuieii, his account of benefices, 
iii. 14. 

3Iontsorier, M. de, Ids ojihiiou of llic 
stale of the feudal Tillage, iii. 122. 

Moral change, the desire it produces in 
its possessor to realize it externally, 
i. It. 

I - deM-lo]mu'ut, jiromises made by 

it •. ad\ocalcs iu r(‘Iatiou to the ame- 
I lioration t>f the social state, i. ID. 

I 3Iorahty lend.s inevitably to religion, i. 
87; the object of legislation iu certain 
slajjes ol civdi/ation, ii. 222; prac¬ 
tical, great jirogress of, iii. 1 . 5 . 

, Morigny, iii. '.'7s; privileges granted by, 
to whoever inlialdts the 3tarchfc 
:s(‘ul at IhainiK‘s, ib. 

Mort-main abolished at Orleans iii. 510. 

Municipal system, coiidiliou <d the, at 
the lull of the Uomun em])ire, i. 11 1; 
changes in, at the tall of the empire, 

1 ii. 9, 10; it became more dcinocra- 

I lical, 10. 

MunicipuHtii^, act» ridating to, iii. 294; 
disappearance of, 297. 

Napoleon, his career rharacU*rizcd, iL 
IHI; compared witli that of Charl^ 
magne, 183. 
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Nation, what tnily constitutes one, iii. 

Nutionality, absence of true, prior to 
tlie 12tU century,!. 147. 

NatioiiH, the moral and European unity 
of, developed by the crusades, i. 149. 

Ne^l<‘, Simonde, his missive, denouncing 
the crimes of the people of Iteauvais, 
iii. 440; pastoral letter issued by, 
419. 

Nicholas I. pope in 80 S, ii. 341; letter 
from, to Adventius, bishop of Metz, 
in 863, .348; discourse of, to the 
council lield in 805, 814; letter from, 
addresseil to Charles le Chauve, be¬ 
tween 800 and 867, 3S8. 

Niutli century, philosophical spirit of, 
ii. .860. 

Nobility, resistance of tlio, to the pre¬ 
tensions of royalty in 1814, iii. 283; 
ordinance in their favoui* of Louis Ic 
ilutin, ib. 

Notitia Imperii RomanU a great original 
document, i. 298. 

Oaths of fidelity desired by Cliarlcmagne 
from every freeman, iii. 71. 

Offices given in fief, iii. 99; disputes 
arising from this custom, 100. 

Oil painting, art of, discovered, i. 211. 

Opinion, power of public, in the 17th 
and 18th centuries, i. 107. 

Orange, council ol, decree of the, ii. 39. 

Oratories, or private eliapels, institution 
and influence of, decrees of the coun¬ 
cils of Agde, Orleans, and Chalons, i 
concerning, ii. 40, 41. i 

Orderic Vital, his Rcclesiastiral IlhCoty of 
Normandy, ii. 144. 

Ordnnitiou and tonsure, separation of, 
ii. 87. 

Oilcans, sketch of its municipal history, 
ill. 309; ordinances relating to, 867 
—374. 

Organization, attempt at a thoocratical, 
i. 180 ; obstacle.^ to its success, 180— 
183; atU'inpts at mixed, 190—193; 
successful in England, 192; generally 
iiiiKueec.s.sful; why ? 193; of the tribes 
in (icnuany, their origin, iii. 43. 

I*A‘iAMSM, struggle against, the predo¬ 
minant fact of the first century, i. 
377. 

Papacy ailvanced by the alliance of the 
church and the civil sovereign, by the 


empire of Charlemagne, and by its 
fall, i. 120; ascendancy gained by, in 
the West; limited character of its 
I)Ower in times immediately succeed¬ 
ing the invasion, ii. 167; alliance of 
this power and of the mayors of the 
palace, and the new direction imposed 
by them iii>on civilization, ISO; his¬ 
tory of, 329; less poTverful in Italy, 
in the Lombaid church, 330. 

Popiani llespoMvm, the, not, as by some 
siippo'.ed, an ab'jtract of the Breviarium 
of Alaric, U. 13; substituted by the 
Rt evianum AJancitm, ib, 

rares, or peers, meaning of, iii. 169. 

IVris, Matthew, his a<yount of the cita¬ 
tion of .lohn of England by Philip 
Augustus, iii. 229. 

Parish priests, institution of, ii. 45. 

Parliament, condition of the British, in 
the Z4tli ceiitui 7 , i. 192. 

Past, the liistory of, its pleasures and its 
advontages, iii. 14, 

Ptttriaichs of national churche.s institu¬ 
tion of, in the East; failure of attempts 
at their institution in the West, ii. 
47. 

Patronage, military, characterized; its 
origin, i. 41. 

Paul, St., sojourn of, at Athens, ii. 378. 

Paulin, St., bishop of Nola, i. 358. 

Peers, judgment hy, texts relating to, 
172—175; became impracticable, iii. 
198. 

Pelagian controvci*sy, history of the, 1. 
379. 

Pelagians prote(‘ted by John, bishop of 
Jerusalem, i. 382. 

Pclagius, heresy of, concerning free-will 
and grace, refuted by Saint Augustin, 
i. 351; council respecting him,in415, 

- 383 ; roin&tatedby pope Zosimus, 384; 
condemned by iwpe Innocent, ib. ; his 
heresy expires in the year 427, and 
leaves the semi-Pelagians engaged in 
the stniggle, 385; the great intel¬ 
lectual controversy of the church in 
the 5tU century, 368. 

Penitential sy.-jlcm ofthe£hurch, its cor- 
respondeiK-e with ihe \7cws of modem 
philosophers, i. 113. 

PenitentiaU, or codes of ecclesiastical 
punishment, ii. 318. 

People, kind of influence exerted by, 
upon the clergy, between the 5th and 
12 th centuries, i. 107; the, from the 
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15th to the Ibthccntuiy^ ill qualified j 
to take part in the external rela¬ 
tions of countries, illustrations, 204, 
208. 

Pcpin-le-Bref needs the usistance of 
the pope to make himself kinu;, ii 
179; capitulary of, repardmg pilgrims, 
833; his temporal power, notable 
accretion of, 831, an edict of his 
respecting prrmntf.Ui. 27. 

jPersecutious in the church during the 
4th, 5tli, andOlh centuries, ii. 25; le<«s 
prevalent in the AVest tlian in the 
East, 28. 

Peter tlie Hermit, i. 150. 

Petit, Denis Ic, colleetion by, ii. 339. 

Petty populatiofi, their degraded con¬ 
dition under the feudal system, i. 
73. 

■' ■ Ihudal society, its relations to 
tile general society with wdnch it was 
connected,!. To. 

Philip I., account of the coronation of, 
iii. 208; charter granted by him to 
Etampes, 375 ; charter he grant'd to 
the children of Eudes, 370. 

Philip Augustus, the extent to which he 
advanced royalty a» a political power, 
iii. 227 ; the great aim of his reign 
was to recoiiotruct the kingdom, tl >.; 
difficulty of the task. ib .; character 
of, 228 ; his acquisitions from John 
of England, tb .; extent of his ma¬ 
norial iKtssessions, 2>1 ; his attempts 
towards central governm/'iit. ib .; his 
efforts to emancipate loyally from the 
ecclesiastical power, 23 J ; throws off 
the doniinatiou of the foreign and of 
the national clergy, 232, 233 ; his 
promotion of legislation, 233 ; his 
ordinance regulating the kingdom 
during his absence in the East, 234; 
his efforts to raise royalty above the 
feudal powers, 237 , his principle 
that a king should not do homage to 
any one, 23K ; various cimI improve¬ 
ments effected by him, 239, one of the 
principal results of the reign of, 212 ; 
ordinance of, respecting certain taxes 
and exemphona at Orleans, 373, abo¬ 
lishes the corporation of Etampes, 38(>; 
charter granted by, to the weavers of 
Etampes, 387 ; charter granted by, to 
Beauvais, 413; th< latter charter 
compared with that of Louis IcJcune. 
414; orders the oath of fidelity to 


be given to tiie bishop of Beauvais 
413. 

Philip Ic ITardi, ordinance re»pcetiiig 
disputes at Beauvais, iii. 43i; decree 
iiMUcd by, relating to tlie rights of ttic 
bishpp of Beauvais, 443. 

Philip le Bel, table of his ordinnucea, lil. 
238 ; his ordinances analyzed, 23K— 
272; peculiarity of his go\ eminent, 
274; he is not the first who cnileil 
the third estate to the states-general, 
ib.; asserts the exclusive right of 
coining money, 281; his progress in 
taxation, rb ; his command to the 
bailiff of iScnlis, 452 ; his decree con¬ 
cerning the excesses committed at 
Beauvais. 454; another concerning 
the bishop of, 466 : his decree.explain¬ 
ing the difference lictween the bishop 
and the corporation of Beauvais, 
462. 

Physical force pi*escnt at the origina¬ 
tion of all political powers, but denied « . 
by all iKiwers as their foundation, i. 
47; not the foundation of political 
legitimacy, 48. 

Poetical literature, from the (dh to the 
8 th century, described, ii. Ito. 

Political and religious crisi^ of the 16th 
and 17th eeutunes, I 276. 

——— sovereignty vested in the heads 
of a tribe, iii. t 2 . 

Popular acceptations of wonls generally 
the most accurate, i. 7, 

Portuguese, expeditions of the, along tlic 
coast of Africa, i 211. 

Possessors of IU»!h under the feudal sys¬ 
tem, ill. 57 : their condition in the 
10th century, 59. 

Powers, temjior.il and ^ipintual, advan¬ 
tages and signification of their separa¬ 
tion, i 38; bcpnratiou of the, by the 
early church, loO 

Pragmatic Sanction ofrimrles V.,i. 207- 
its failure. »5.; its ultimate conse¬ 
quences, 20S. 

Pratonan prefect, list of the principal 
officers of a, I. 298. 

Precaria, account of the bcnefiees so cn- 
titliKl, iii. 26 ; an edict of Pepin ro- 
spccting them, 27. 

IMest, his position and influence among 
the petty population of the feudal 
domains, i. 74. 

Priests, resistance offered by the, to the 
oppression of the bishops, ii. 55, 66 
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Principle of civilization, whenever any 
one predominates it is easily reco* 
gnised, i. 49. 

-- of European civilization, the dis¬ 
pute for the early predominance of 
each proves their co-exislcnce, i. 50. 

Printing, invention of, i. 211. 

Problem, the double, which religions are 
called upon to solve, i. 110. 

Progress, the leading characteristic of 
civilization, i. 9. 

■' of Kuroi)ean civilization, diffi¬ 

culties experienced in, from its birth 
at tlie fall of the Itomaii empire, to 
the present time, i. 18. 

Property, particular nature of territorial, 
and tliu amalgamation of, with sove¬ 
reignty, two of the constituent ele¬ 
ments of feudalism, iii. 19. i 

■ territorial, increase of taste for, 
in. 98. I 

Proprietary, chiefs of German tribes, 
huture of tlieir sovereignty, iii. 48; 
their twoiold character, ib. 

Prosper, St., of Aquitaine, his tvorks on 
tlie IMagian controversy, i. 300. 

I’rovidence, plan of, in the events of the 
world, i 196. 

Pru.'.s.ij' created by tbc secularising of the 
'roiitonio order, i. 210. 

l*ure n'onurchy, system of, i. 324. 

PuritniiH, how protected by the English 
gentry before the lievolution, ii. 41. 

Quakers, system of the. i. 323. 

(It6<trai((iihie du Hoi, la, ill. 251. 

llAiiAN, letter from, to ITinemar, ii. 365. 

Ivaynouard, his IhUoire du H^gime Mu- 
nirlpat dr France, ii. 1 J. 

Keason, individual, more boldlydevelopcd 
in the church tlmn in any other so- 
cioty, i. 98. 

~ ■ ' rights of, advocated by John 

F.ngena, lkO»celin, and Abailard, i. 
123. 

■■ relations of universal and indi¬ 
vidual, described, ii. 22, 23. 

Ti^rueiJ des BoUandhtes, ii. 122, 123. 

Keforiri, commencement and progress of 
legal and ecclesiastical, in the 15th 
century, i. 200 — 208 . 

Ivefopnmtion, cause ot, i. 219; character 
of the, 221 ; progress of the, in Ger¬ 
many, in Denmark, in Holland, in 
England, and in i? ranee, 223; not t 


accomplished in England in the same 
manner a? on the Continent, 282 1 
history of the, in France, 280. 

Peligion, its bhoi’c in the civilization of 
nations, i. 0 ; what truly constitutcsi 
87, 88; a powerful principle of asso¬ 
ciation, ih. 

Peligious society, like all other societies, 
must have a governmeut, i. 88; state 
of, in the 5th century, 316. 

llemusat, M. Abet, quoted, i. 158. 

Itepublicun organization, destinies of, in 
different parts of Europe, i. 188. 

Republic, the caution with which the 
name should be made use of. iii. 326 ; 
difference between the Roman re- 
l)»d)lic and the republic of the United 
States, ih. 

Kichard Cceur dc Lion characterized, 
iii. 22S. 

Kichelicit, cardinal, changed the internal 
admiiiistrutiou of France, i. 210. 

ResistaY.ee easy under the feudal sys¬ 
tem, i. 77; right of, under feudalism, 
89; iii. 187; illustrative text from the 
Etablissemcns of St. Louis, 188, and 
tri>m Magna Cliarta, 189. 

Revolution, the l^nglish, essentially de¬ 
voted to the defence or achievement 
of liberty, i. 235; successive failure of 
the three great parties, 239 ; Euro¬ 
pean, of 1688, aspect of the, 216; the 
French, the latest phase of the popu¬ 
lar hostility to the feudal system, iii. 
10 . 

Rhodez, account of its military condi¬ 
tion, iii. 85. 

Rogge, his Essay upon tlie Judicial System 
of the Gennansy i. 465. 

Roman conquest of the 'W'orld charac¬ 
terized, i. 28; empire, secret of the 
success with which it struggled for a 
time against its dEsolutiou, 30 ; the 
municipal .system bequeathed by tlie, 
to modem civilization, 33, the same 
fact, the pre<lomiiiance of the imini- 
cipal spirit, diseoverahlc alike at its 
birth and at its fall, lb ; civilization, 
effeola of, upon tlie bnrbarhuis, 56; 
civilization, attempted ^revival of, 
57; sustained by royalty, 106; ad¬ 
ministration, 296 ; Innctions of the 
governors, ib.\ their jims<liction, ib.\ 
extent of their i>owfT, »c.; cnurch, 
consistent and systematic government 
of the, 22(5; table of the organization 
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of the court of» at the commcuccinenc 
of tlie 5th century, ii. 407; Koman 
language, foundation of, iii. 3; Itoman 
law, opinion of its decease, at the fall 
of the empire, not so general as M. dc 
Savigny seems to have believed, 6; 
of the 10th century not that of the 
empire, 8; legislution, instances in 
wliich it took tlu' leudal village into 
consideration, Ut; municipal system, 
long endurance of, 80 ,s • internal or¬ 
ganization of the. 821; provinces, 
state of the, at the moment pre¬ 
ceding that when the empire took 
the place of the republic, i. 501; state 
of society, at the time of the fall of 
the empire, 292; radical vice of, 311, 
taxation, the two leading articles of, 
iii. 130; completeness of their con¬ 
quests, ii. 15. 

Borne, in its origin, a municipality,! 27: 
bishops of, their infliK nc**, 329; their 
superior opportunities of appropriating 
the advantages of bishops in g(*neral, 
ii. 171; city of. iwcnlinr situation of, 
329; situation of, witii regard to the 
principal churches of the West, at the 
middle of the 8th centuiT, ; court 
ot^ diminution of its political credit, 
in the I8tli century, 221. 

Royalty not fnlly developed until the 
12th or 13th century,! 140 .developed 
at tlie termination of the crusades, 
100; effects of, upon moficrn society, 
162; its power of adniitation to dif¬ 
ferent social condition^, 163; cau^es 
of its prevalence, li.; it is a distinct 
thing from the will of man, Ifi f; the 
personideation of the sovereignty of 
right. 106 ; circum&tancis favourable 
to the development of, 168; varieties 
of, in Euroiic, 109; barbaric, election 
a characteristic of, religious (dement 
of, 169; imperial Koman, character¬ 
ized ; change in, un(l(*r Constantme, 
17ft; from the 5lh to the 12th cen¬ 
tury, 169; early forms of, in France, 
Italy, Spain, and England, 172; re¬ 
turn of barbaric, under the Carlovin- 
gians, 173# under Churleiiiagiie; un¬ 
der Louis 1(* Deboiinaire; alter the 
death of Louis le Jlebonnaire, tL ; 
feudal, tL .; under Louis le (Jros, 17f; 
mod(‘m, first devtloped in the 12th 
century, 17.5, entirely nVvv'character 
assumed by, from the J2tli century, 


ib. ; in England, vicissitudes of the; 
tlie concentration and energy which 
it attained under the Tudors, 2.31; 
diminution of the, 251; development 
of, 4i7; its twofold origin among the 
Germans, iii. 66 ; the four origins of 
modem, 67; ancient German, its re¬ 
ligious character disappeared. 72; state 
of, at the end of the 10 th century, 201 ; 
four origins of, 201 , 202 ; different 
ideas of, 202 ; under the CarlovinguviH, 
i6.; its ruin and disappearance, 26.1, 
201 ; imperial, 201 ; under Saint 
Louis, 247; the efforts of Philip Au¬ 
gustus to free it from the ccclcsia 
cai power, 282 ; its progress a: 
national popular power, 239; st. 
of, from 987 to 1270, or from Hugu 
Capet to Saint Louis. 264—267; great 
extension of its sway and its influence 
under Philip le Bel, 278; eharocter 
of, under that monarch, ib ; develop¬ 
ment of its judicial power under I*hi-. 
lip le Bel, 276; resistance to it.s pp’- 
tensions on the part of the nobles, i 
1311, 281: wealmess of, at the cont 
mencemeut of the Utli century, 287 
source of this wi'ukncss, ib. 

Royer-Collard, M., ({noted upon the re¬ 
lation of the individual to the society, 
I. 16. 

Kusticultt, Saint, passages from the life 
of, ii. 130,131; resemblance borne by 
those passages to passages in the lives 
of the Aiigeliquc Amaulds, of I’ort 
Royal, 132. 

Saints, lives of the, ii. 119; uses of 
tlie, ill tli(‘ early times, 124; pas¬ 
sages from the, 125; literatui’c of the, 
137. 

iSaintc-Valaye, M. d(*, quotation from, 
concemmg chivalry, iii. 102; unotlicr, 
115. 

Salic law, greatly exaggerated iiiijior- 
tanee attributed to it, i. 4.51 ; hi'^tory 
of, 152; two texts of this law, ib.; 
in the, crimes taken cognizance of, 
462 ; character of, with regard to pu 
nishments, 463 ; result of the ex- 
aiiiiiiution of the, 472. 

Sahenius, his works, On arann>, 3.(‘, i. 
360 ; quuUsl os to the ounditioii of the 
ufTicultural population in Gaul, iii. 
135. 

Sanctuary in churches, iuflucncc of the 
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riglit of, upon the condition of towns ] 
after the establishment of feudalism» 
i. 131. 

Raviguy. his IJuiot'yof the Jtoman Jaw in 
the Middle Ages, cliaracterized, i. 294; 
peculiar merits of, its deficiency as 
a pliilosophical history, its lack of 
poetical truth, its misrepresentations 
of facts, ii. l; its inisrepresimtation of 
the social sink* of the CJemians before 
the invasion, its faultr in treating of 
the Homan law between tlie 5tli and 
12th centuries, ; his dissertation, Snr 
le colomtJ romain, <|Uotations from, iii. 

.lie (or SeqnaTius) St., passage from 
the life of, ii. 13 f. 

Renatornil families, distinct existence of 
the, attested by all tbe monuments of 
the period, i. 301. 

Semi-Pelagiitn.s have the T*elagian con- 
troveri'y bequeathed to them, i. 385. 

» Serfs, entranciiisernent of, Louis le IIu- 
tin’s ordinance for the, iii. 149. f 

lennons of the fith century compared | 
with luoilem sermons, jj. 1 os. j 

Servitude of the religious to the cccicsi- I 
astical .society, from the (fth to the | 
8 th ccnlnry, less eonipkie than it 
appc*ared, ii. 44. 

Sidonius Apollinarius, bishop of Cler¬ 
mont, letters from, 1. .331, 313, 390. 

Sigbert, letter from king, to Didier, 
bishop of (’ahors, ii. 31. 

Sigi.sniond’s collootion of laws, ii, 11; 
liow it came to be called “Papian* 

li( \ponttitti," ii. r.. 

Simony, i)re\alence of, in the feudal 
church, i. 122. 

SIstuoikH, M do, his Ifisfoirede^ Fran^ah 
chunieU i/ d, i. 2 sj; his account of 
the origin of chivalry, hi. 105 ; prools 
that he is mistaken, 10«. 

Scahiui, seven of the, bound to atbuid 
local assemblies, iii. ; institution of, 
by Charlemagne, 198. 

Schism, the great, of the west, i. 200 . 

“School of tlieValace,” the, ii. 23s; pro¬ 
bable nature of tiie studies imrsuod at, 
ill , DhpuMio between Alenin and 
I’epin at, 239—2t2; decay of, under 
Louis Ic Debonnaire. ii. 371; revival of, 
by Charles le Chanvc, i !/.; studios 
pursued in, 372. 

Schools,principal, in Homan (»ai.l,i. 319; 
decay of the civil, in the 5th century, 


S 02 ; nature of the studies pursued 
at the early ecclesiastical, ii. 101 ; list 
of the most ilourishbig episcopal, fi-om 
tbe Otli to the middle of the 8th cen* 
tury, *6.; institution of ecclcsiutical, 
which superseded ci\’il in the Otli cen¬ 
tury, 100; labours «f Alcuin to re« 
establish, 230; ordinance of (‘harlc- 
magne cmiccming, 237; results, t6.; 
decrees respecting, issued by Vulcn- 
tinian, ITonorius, and 'J licodosius, i. 
351; entire absence of liberty in, 
361. 

Slavery, condition of, in the United States 
of America, hi. 330. 

{ Science', its share in the civilization of 
nations, i. o. 

Scott, WuUor,hi8 preface to Old MortaJitjt 
quoted, ii. 120. 

Smaragde, abbot of Saint Mihiel, his 
treatise of morality for kings, ii. 265. 

Social order, its aim and perfection, i. 80. 

—— organization, principle'' oi; after 
the settlement of the Germans in Gaul, 
iii. 60. 

-progress, objections usutilly made 

to it, also answers uhidi have been 
matlc to those objections, i. 13. 

• state of the mitldlc ages, insup¬ 
portable chmucter of, iii. 0. 

Society, three distinct, discoverable at 
the fall of the Kuman empire, i. 42 ; 
some sihare of reason, truth, and justice 
necessary to the duration of any, 48; 
imptssible without principles and sen¬ 
timents in common, 51; conditions of 
tlie formation of a durable and regular, 
54 ; no general, for the population 
under the frudal system, 75; entire 
transformation of, between the l‘2th 
and 18th centuiics, 116; at the end of 
the crusades, contrasted with t-oeiety at 
the beginning, 159; modern, essential 
characteristics of, 177; a common 
conviction is the basis of, ii. 20, two 
systems according to which religious, 
may be constituted, 35 ; two facts of 
which it is the totality, hi. 193, lUl; 
account of what truly constitates it, 
194. 195. ^ 

Sovereignty, of right, remarks upon the, 
i. 165; personification of the, under 
the image of royalty, how far admis- 

1 siblo, c5. 

I-pnsrage of, from the people to 

an individual, i. 170. 
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SoTcreignty and property, amalgamation 
of, iii. 88; effects of the fusion of, 
87, 

Spain, formation of the national uiiity of. 

in the fifteenth century, i. 201. 

Spain and Italy less active than Gaul 
at the 5th century, i. 392. | 

Spiritual power, claims of the, in the 
12 th and 13th centuries, i. 319. 
Spi.itual society, conditions of the exist¬ 
ence of a, ii. 21; or cliurch, many 
centuries necessary to develope its 
principle, 22 ; the nature of, is better 
understood now than it has o\er 
been, ib. 

States, confusion and instability of, 
during the baroarous epoch, i. f>l. 
States-general of I*>anco, character of, 
described,!. 192; greater frequency of 
their assembling under Philip le Hel, 
iii. 275; account of their meeting at | 
Tours, in 1808, rb. 

State trials, account of the principal, 
tri)m Saint Louis to Philip dc* Valois, | 
iii. 279. I 

Stephen IV. election of, in 810, ii. 337. I 
Stuart, .Tames, accession oi, to the throne I 
of England; the commencement of * 
the great quarrels between royalty and 
the English people, i 210. 

Succession, royal, disputes respecting, iii. 
288. ! 

Suger, entrusted with the entire govern- | 
ment of France, ih. 2I(i; an illu-stra* j 
tive letter to him, 217; other betters 
to and from him. ih. et seq ; a letter of | 
his to tlie king, 220 ; letter of, to the | 
bishop of Beainais, 40(». 

Sulpicius, St, passage from the life of, 
ii 129. 

Suzerains, first cause which tended to 
keep their trains around them, iii 99; 
second cause, the custom of Imnging 
up sons of vnssala. at their court, iDi; 
the rights due to, from vassaK, ](.3 
—165; relation between, and Iheir 
vassals, U6. 

Sweden reinstated by Gustavus Vasa in 
1528, i. 216. 

Synod, decline,of the provincial, ii 49. 

Taciti'S, his Summary the most impor¬ 
tant document we posses^ coiiceniing 
the early Germans, i. 41i; extract 
from, to prove that the same fluctua¬ 
tion reigned in the aitenor of (jer- i 


many as on the frontiers, 417; quoted 
iii. 97, 103. 

Templars, origin of, iii. 120. 

Temporal power, condition ol, in the 
10th century, favourable to its occupa¬ 
tion by the cliurch, i. lOi. 

Teutbeigc condemned by three (omicil* 
hold in Aix-la-Chapelle, ii. ‘Ml. 

Thcodosian code, a most iniiioitant ori¬ 
ginal monument, I 213. 

Theodosius and Justinian, co<les of. wh ch 
indicate the remission of muiiicijial 
affairs to the clergy, i. 3(1 

Theocracy, failure of, in Italv, i. 1 s.'s. 

Theocrutical prt'lensimift to the original 
possesMon of European viciety, i 45. 

Theodulf, bishop of Oileuns, lii*. nleu^mes 
for the instruction ol the jx ople.i 2 h‘); 
his poem, Vart’nc'^is ad JntUtvi, ii. 
260. 

Theology of the mi<ldlc age, h iMi of, in 
the loth century, ii 390; (.’hrstmii, 
more and more a stranger to ancient 
philosophy, ih. 

Theo/iedes Loti Pof/fiquev de/a Vunauhte 
cluiriictcn/ed. i 2JM 

Thierry, his •* History of tlu' ('onqno'it of 
England by the Nonnans,” ( nlogi/e 
40; his / rtfu'i sur tJiuUnn de 
France, quot( d, n 2 >") 

Thirty jears war, the, at the (onimenee- 
m<*nt of the 17tli eeiitmy. i 3h. 

Third estate, not fiist called to the 
States General by I’hih]) h lUl, lii, 
274 ; their iii/hienee in ihat holy at 
this time, 27r); mqioitaiut ol, 2‘*9; 
anew fact, 290; shown not to «‘Mst 
in any of the great Asnpie nitn 
291; or in ancient I>iro)K\ th , ])um» 1 
of the false coinjiari-oii oj ,|h sin'g.de 
uith that of th( pnhcnn and p.ttn- 
clans of Koine, 292 , p(cnl u 
of, lor Frencli pMqih', it> ; nowlxn ^o 
completely d(‘V(lo|H'd a** in Ir.imc, 
ih ; stale of, slumn at \ar<nspi» o i , 
290; acts iel.it ng to, 92 in«.j)'«ri n 
of, 2.9}, soule(sfit t’M . >n'’,, wlv nu- 
portant not lo Iom si;*ht of tJa ^,l- 
rious oneins of. .ot. M.i’Mion h«- 
tween the nuaningot Da loin. a»>il 
that Of^'e/e// A tot 'tOJ, iiPpoil-MH 
of this diofinctioii, I'y , coiHinii il pio- 
gross of, dc-j)itc the dcc.'yol hoioi'glis, 
■ri2 

Titlns, attempted U‘M\al of, n. the 0th 
century, ii 83. 
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loledo, extract from the canons of the I Vassals, their theoretical right to par no 


councih of, 171; decree of the ninth 
council of. ii. 39. 

1 ours, Saint Martin of, account of the 
abbey of, ii. 247. 

Towns, condition of, from the 5th to the 
10th century, i. 130, 131; acquisition 
of importance by. after the establish¬ 
ment of feudalism, 131. 

- - of southern France, more early 

in iiriportance than those of northern 
France, in. 300 | observations upon 
those which obtained charters and 
franchises, without becoming corpo¬ 
rate towns, 316; antiquity, origin of 
the, 327. 

Trent, the coundl of, secures tlie ded- 
nitivo triumph of tlie court of Rome 
in tile ecclesiastical order, i. 217. 

Tribes, nature of, iii. 41; distinguished 
from bands, ib. 

Turks, contest in Germany against the, 

> in tiie 16th century, i. 216. 

Tyranny of tlie ancient civilizationB 
attributable to their unity of principle, 
i. 23. 

United PRo^aNCES, revolutaon of the, 
i. 216. 

United States, character of the forma¬ 
tion of the great tdWns, iii. 328. 

Unity of priiiaple in ancient civiliza¬ 
tions, absent for the most part only 
in anti-hiatorical times, i. 22. 

Unity wliicli pervades the ancient civili¬ 
zations, i. 22 ; diidculty of establish¬ 
ing it throughout the Roman world by 
reason of its municipal character, 29; 
the particular act of which more es- 
specially constitutes a nation, iii. 2 ; 
national, continuous existence of the 
idea ofi in France, 224. 
nivcrsity of Paris, its scientific labours 
dating from the 33lh century; the 
first establishment of the kind in En- 
roiio,i. 2b0. 

VAiXNTiNiAN, edict of, in reference to 
the students of the school at Romo, i. 
362. 

Valery, St., passage Rom the life of, ii. 
126 

Vassalage, its obligations, iii. 167. 
Vassals oi one suzerain, relation between, 
iii. 109 


tax, and obey no law not made with 
their own consent, iii. 187; their right 
to renounce their vassalage to any par¬ 
ticular suzerain, 190; illustrative text 
firom Beaumanoir, 191. 

Vigiliua, pope, letter from, to Profhturus, 
bishop of Faga, ii. 330. 

Vi^iantius, heiosy of, i. 363; he is re¬ 
futed b/ St. Jerome, ib. 

Villai, supposed derivatiem of the word, 
iii. 79; converted info castles, ib. 
Visigoths, philosophic character of their 
law, i. 68 ; law of, concerning the em¬ 
ployment of oaths, and the punishment 
of homicide, in free tiien and slaves, 
111 ; its importance and duration, 
4b6; situation of the, at the com¬ 
mencement of the 6th century, the 
same as that of the Burgundians and 
the Franks, 486; Roman law among 
the, ii. 6—11. 

Voltaire, his want of impartiality, as an 
historical critic, towards the middle 
ages, hi. 11; as a poet, he does them 
more justice, ib. 

Wanderiko life of tlie barbarians 
brought to a conclusion, i. 61. 
Wandregisilus, Smnt, passages from 
the life of, h. 126, 129. 

Warriors, agglomeration of, did not cease 
immediately after the tei^torial estab¬ 
lishment, iii. 97. 

War of the to^vns against the feudal 
lords, in the lltli century, character¬ 
istic of, i. 131, 186 ; private, the legal 
state of feudal society, iii. 179; ob¬ 
servations upon their nature, ih .; 
feudal regulation of, 180. 

Wars of the roses, results, i. 202. 

Wars, characteristics of the earlier, in 
Europe, iii. 6; change in their nature, 
ib, 

Westphalia, treaty of, in 3608, t. 215. 
WeniJon, archbishop of Sens, accusation 
brought against him in 859, before 
the council of Toul, by Charles le 
Chauve, ii. 326. ^ 

Wiarda, liis Hutoh'e et explication de la 
loi SaliquCt i. 466. 

William III. passes into England, L 
246. 

William, prince of Orange, as the pro- 
testant republic of H^and, nnder- 
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takes to resist the pure monarchy of 
liOlds Xiy., i. 246. 

Words, progress of the formation of their 
ordinary meaning, i. 7; scientific defi¬ 
nitions of, less accurate than the ordi¬ 
nary common sense acceptations, th .; 
liability to inaccuracy in tlie employ¬ 
ment of, i. 130. 


Women, their importance developed by 
the feudal system, i. 72. 

Yokk, school of, in the time of Alcuiu, 
ii. 2ii2. 

Yves, bishop of Chartres, letter of, con¬ 
cerning the conduct of the bihhop of 
Beauvais, iii. 302 ; uritestothe inlia* 
bitanls of Beauvais, iOl. 


END. 




